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Limestone snow 
makes slippery driving 


These B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 


Story of another B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


IG chunks of limestone are crushed 
B to fine powder in this quarry. 
Crushed lime helps farmers grow big- 
ger and better crops. 

A series of moving rubber belts, 
something like a roller coaster, carries 
the limestone from crusher to crusher. 
And a set of V belts keeps the rubber 
roller coaster going. But crushing the 
limestone creates dust so thick and 
white it looks like snow. And that 
mixed with rain or the slightest bit of 
moisture makes the pulley surfaces so 
slick that ordinary V belts couldn't 
grip them. The belts would slip, then 
burn, soon wear out. 


A B.F.Goodrich distributor heard 
about the trouble and recommended 
grommet belts, developed by B. F. 
Goodrich to give V belt users more 
for their money. A grommet is a cord 
loop inside the belt. It is made like a 
giant twisted cable except that it's 
endless—no splices or overlaps. Grom- 
met belts are more flexible, don’t slip 
or stretch as much as ordinary belts. 
And the grommets help the belt grip 
better by pushing the sides of the belt 
against the pulley grooves. No other 
kind of belt has grommets; no other 
belts stand so much punishment or 
last so long. 


were installed, put an immediate stop 


to the slipping, and last 209% longer 
than the belts used before 

The grommet belt is a typical 
B. F.Goodrich improvement — an im 
provement that saves money, does jobs 
better for industries of all kinds. It’s 
the result of day-by-day research and 
it's a good reason for you to get in 
touch with your local BFG dis tributor 
whenever you need industrial rubber 
products. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial & General Products Divi 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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TENN-FLO, Tennessee 


Products’ new filter aid, 
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filtering operations. Inert 
and sterile, TENN-FLO is 
readily adapted to filtra- 
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TENNESSEE supplies 
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to industry everywhere. 
That’s why TENNESSEE 
is known as an industry 


serving all industry. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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METEORIC DUST ROUGHS UP ROCKET! 
A V-2 rocket leaves the earth with a smooth, 
shiny surface — returns with its skin pitted 
and scarred. The reason: while zooming 
through the stratosphere, the rocket is bom- 
barded by thousands of tiny dust particles 
torn loose from meteors. 


AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATHTUB OF OIL! 
Air-Maze oil-bath air filters literally “serub” 
dirt out of engine intake air in a pool of oil. 
Result: less engine wear from abrasive dust 


and grit. 


DOGHOUSE FOR DUST! Air-Maze DH (“dog 
house”) filter assemblies on intake pipes pro- 
tect engines against sucking in dust and dirt. 
All-metal construction, f alees cells can be 
removed quickly for servicing. Available for 
indoor or outoor applications. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OF USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 
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The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
Oll SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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We HLACK~ CLAWSON CO. 


PAPER MAKING AND CONVERTING MACHINERY 





Divisions 
BSHARTLE BFOB MACHINE CO 
ret ener Hhemilton Ohio 
February 2, 1953 
The International Nickel Company, Inc, 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 





Attention: Development and Research Division 


An example 


For more than three-quarters of a century, we have specialized in 


Technical producing paper mill and allied equipment and, as you know, it is 
necessary that we build this machinery to the highest standards of 


Assistance precision, 


On several occasions, when confronted with metal problems, we 

called in your technical field representatives for consultation, 
particularly regarding the solution of problems involving abrasions 
and corrosion. As a result, we were able to obtain valuable suggestions 
that enabled us to facilitate our fabricating operations, and thus 
maintained production schedules; and, in some instances, the 
recommendations helped us save critical materials. 


Gentlemen: 


We were also one of the early licensees for the production of 
ductile iron and your very able assistance in helping us to solve the 
innumerable problems that are coincidental with the manufacture 
and use of any new material, has been certainly very welcome, 


We appreciate the very cordial cooperation of your technical staff 
men and wish you would express our gratitude to them, 


Sincerely yours, 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO, 


xontee 
System 
fQuipment 
. 


p08 comrmwous Rudolf L. Kutter 
wi Vice President and General Manager 
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At the present time, nickel is available for end experience with nickel-containing materials, as 
uses in defense and defense supporting indus- we believe that dissemination of technical data 
tries. The remainder of the supply is available and service experience can promote the intelli- 
for some civilian applications and governmental gent utilization of critical materials, so essen- 
stockpiling. We shall continue to issue in- tial in these times. 
Qimece oF xk. formation on new developments and user 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new vores'c. 





world wars that literally shot away 
fantastic amounts of America’s 
metals. 


How this Problem can be Solved 


This does not mean that we are 
actually running out of metals. It 
means, rather, that a new importance 
has been given to the job of obtaining 
metals in quantities far greater than 
were formerly required. To this end, 
the metals industry must take three 
forward steps. We must produce more 
metals here at home. We must increase 
our imports. And we must discover 
new and more efficient ways to use 
and conserve the metals that we have. 

These jobs are being done. Many 
metal companies are expanding in one 
or more of the three directions indi- 
cated. Anaconda has new projects 
underway to meet all three objectives. 
On this page you will see some of the 
actions that Anaconda is taking. These 
projects, and those that other metal 
companies have underway, will help 
decide the future pace of American 
progress. 


Sascnansisussinntanpe 


DRILLING CONTEST IN 1907: On holidays, Butte 
miners would gather to see who could drill 
faster and farther into a block of granite. 
Teams were made up of two men each, who 
took turns striking and twisting the drill. 
When striking, the hammer man wielded an 
eight-pound sledge hammer, popularly called 
a double-jack, and the twister turned the 
drill in the hole between successive blows. 
All-time champ was Walt Bradshaw, whose 
team drilled 55 inches in 15 minutes! But 
today we are using as much copper in a week 
as the whole country mined the year Edison 
invented the incandescent lamp; the result 
is a new problem for Americans. 


. Dw 
HITHERTO UNTREATED SULPHIDE ORES from Anaconda’s 
great open-pit copper mire in Chile are now being processed in 
the new plant at Chuquicamata. The new smelter is in the final 
stages of construction. Until November, 1952, only oxide ores 
had been treated. The sulphide project, coupled with con- 
tinued operation of the oxide plant, will bring the ultimate out- 
put here to more than 500,000,000 pounds of copper a year. 


IT TAKES MODERN MINE EQUIPMENT to produce ores in the huge quantities our 
country needs. This modern three-boom ‘‘jumbo,”’ each boom carrying a pneumati 
rock drill, is drilling into a vein of zinc ore at Butte—a far cry from the oldtime 
“‘double-jack”” teams! A program is underway to enable Anaconda to increase zin 
production from its own mines by 50% over that of 1951. 


EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY is this Buffalo Mill of The American 
Brass Company, an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary. Thi 
Sendzimir mill, the last word in equipment for finish-rolling 
brass strip, operates as fast as 1000 ft. per minute. It help 
produce the heaviest continuous non-welded coils obtainable 
—each weighing up to 2400 lbs. Longer continuous coils mean 
greater efficiency, less waste for America’s manufacturers 


Anaconda is building to provide more metals 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brags, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube 
pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and 


superphosphate. 





You were a double-jack champ if you 
could drill 3 inches a minute! 


Once hand drills and sledges mined the metals America needed; and men never dreamed that their 
great-grandchildren would be looking hard for more raw materials. But that’s just what is happening! 


They say that the legendary Paul 
Bunyan used to hide in a canyon 
on the days the double-jack teams 
held their contests in Butte, Mon- 
tana. For these men were so strong 
the clang from their sledges shook the 
earth for miles around. They owned 
the earth and didn’t care who knew it. 

Had you told these drillers that in 
their lifetime America would be using 


thousands of tons of copper a day and 
that our then rich and boundless 
natural resources would ever be 
pinched to meet the fantastic needs 
of 155 million people—they’d have 
said that you were crazy. 

But it has happened. We have come 
quite suddenly upon a turning point 
in American history, for since 1940 
the United States has been using many 


raw materials more rapidly than they 
are being produced within the bor- 
ders of this country. 

How can it be? It is very simple. 
Electricity, automobiles, plumbing, 
radio, television, air travel—al! have 
come at an astonishing speed to a 
population that has grown like no 
other on earth in size and wealth. And 
on top of this have come two great 





Going Up! 


Please Face The Ocean 


Westinghouse deck-edge elevators helped put added sting in 
Uncle Sam’s mighty World War II aircraft carriers. Designed 
and engineered by Westinghouse, these mammoth platforms 
moved combat planes between hangar and flight decks—in 


pounding seas and under enemy fire. 


Today, as a result of this advance engineering, Westinghouse 
has been chosen to build both the deck-edge and inboard 
elevators for the new carrier, U. S. S. Forrestal. These new 
elevators will be able to move planes that help make this the 


most powerful carrier in the world. 


Your elevator problem may not be this complex. But this same 
elevator-engineering can be applied to any vertical-traffic 
problem in any multi-floor building. We design, manufacture, 
install and maintain elevator equipment to help you move 
more people or products faster, at lowest investment and 


operating costs. 


Whether you’re modernizing or planning new building 
construction, our engineers can help you plan now for cost- 


cutting elevator equipment. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS «+ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT's Westinghouse 


4-98658 














NEW POWER TOOL CONNECTS HYDRAULIC PIPING 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


Production men have long 
felt the need for a power tool 
to assemble hydraulic unions, 
junctions, and couplings. They 
know what a tedious, time- 
consuming task it is to run 
down these nuts with hand 
tools. 

The tool that applies power 
to such jobs is a comparatively 
recent innovation—the Keller 


Ratchet Wrench. It is the only 
successful power ratchet 
wrench ever devised. The open 
end model of this wrench 
straddles the tubing and fits 
snugly over the nut. 

The photograph above, tak- 
en on an automobile assembly 
line, shows a worker connect- 
ing the master brake cylinder 


piping to the “T’. When he 


presses a control valve, the 
nut is run down in less than 
two seconds. With a hand 
wrench it would take more 
than ten times as long to run 
down the same nut. 

There are other places where 
an open end ratchet wrench 
saves time and money—such 
as in connecting refrigeration 
tubing. Like other Keller Air 
Tools, the ratchet wrench was 
devised to meet an urgent in- 
dustrial need. 


DRILLS * SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS © GRINDERS © RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS ®¢ AIR HOISTS © AIRFEEDRILLS 








KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


























Rafter-high storage of bulky boxed cereals 
at Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Don’t let production go hungry 


Put machines and manpower on a peak-output diet—by speed- 
ing the feeding of materials all along your production line. 
Check with the man in charge of your plant’s in-process han- 
dling as to how it can best be done. Most likely you'll find him 
ready with a recommendation that includes installation of 
Towmotor Mass Handling. You'll find facts that well support its 
soundness in the new Towmotor booklet, ““Man-Hour Thieves.” 
Write for your copy. Towmotor Corporation, Div. 202, 1226 
E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all principal 
cities in U.S. and Canada. > 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
RECEIVING * PROCESSING + STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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READERS REPORT 


lron Horse Needs Vet 


Dear Sir: 

Your article “How Do You Doctor 
an Ailing Railroad?” |BW —Jan.3'53, 
p86| on the New York Central System 
is an interesting exposition of the prob 
lems confronting the trunk line rail 
roads. . 

In the final analysis, the cause is the 
currently high competitive cost of rail 
transportation; cost not only in dollars 
and cents but in time and convenience 
It is trite to say that the financial posi 
tion of these roads can be improved 
only by an increase in their net earnings 
resulting either from a larger gross in 
take, a reduction in operatin; expense 
or some of both. The former is a sell 
ing job; the latter calls for intensive re 
search. It can’t be done? I'd hate to 
think that the railroad industry cannot 
lick a problem of this size in view of 
what they have done since their incep 
tion. It’s all a matter of determina- 
tion. . 

Isn’t it about time that the railroads, 
and particularly the trunk lines, sponsor 
a research organization to find an answer 
to this all-important question of how to 
increase net income? 

WitiiAM B. KEEre 
BUFFALO ATHLETIC CLUB 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


e Yes, it can be done. See article Bol- 
stering Up Morale (BW—Dec.13’52, 
pl62), plus letter below 


... Vets Operate 


Dear Sir: 

As a regular reader of BUSINESS WEEK 
and for many years past a subscriber to 
this excellent magazine, I was especially 
interested in your article on “ Bolstering 
Up Morale” {[BW—Dec.]3'52,p162]. 
Under president Whitman, the West 
ern Pacific has many notable accom 
plishments, not only in improving em 
ployee morale but also in strengthening 
the position of Western Pacific among 
railroads. 

. . . However, I must take exception 
to your comment that improvements 
have “. won for the WP {Western 
Pacific] top honors (except for a Great 
Lakes ore carrier) among all large U.S 
railroads in ‘gross ton miles per freight 
train hour’—an accepted yardstick of 
efficiency.” Western Pacifi average 
of 67,985 gross ton miles per freight 
train hour in the first ten months of 
1952 represents, admittedly, a high de 
gree of efigiency. During this same 
period, however, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio's average for this indicator was 
69,085 which ranked it third among 
major railroads. . . . 
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Want to ride a boom? 


the booming self-service field, here’s some- 
thing you must consider: 


I’ packaging problems have kept you out of 


This modern selling requires specialized pack- 
aging—and here’s your best answer. 


The strength and versatility of transparent, 
moistureproof PLIOFILM have made it possible 
to put all sorts of hard-to-package products on 
self-service counters. 


Bulky items like hunting jackets, white goods 
like sheets and towels, irregular-shaped objects 
like toys, even fragile lingerie, can now be 
PLIOFILM protected for self-service selling. 


The reason is as clear as PLIOFILM. This rugged 
film is so strong and tough, it’s almost impos- 
sible to split or rip. It eliminates soilage and 
spoilage, drastically reduces returns and 
rewraps. And its natural transparency permits 
display of the product in its true colors—helps 
sell on sight. 


Why not consult the Goodyear Packaging 
Engineer? He will help you to design a 
PLIOFILM package specifically to suit your 
needs. Write him at Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept. 
W-2, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride —-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 


Good things 
are better in 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


‘We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~every Sunday—ABC Rodio Network 


3-way protection against ait moisture, liquids 
yP 9 


THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 





for 
Very Special 
jobs only 


Once in a while you'll come across unusual operating conditions where 
ordinary castings just “can’t take it’’ Perhaps the abrasion factor is too 
severe, the heat is too high or the element of corrosion enters the picture, 
Cost is of little importance if you can get a casting that will work without 
frequent shut-downs for replacement! 

Stoody produces extraordinary centrifugal castings of non-ferrous alloys, 
characterized by a very dense grain structure, high wear resistance and 
compressive strength, Dimensions are limited by the casting method used 
and only such shapes as may be produced from cylindrical forms are avail- 
able—sleeves, bushings, guide “J = straightening rolls, forming rolls, extru- 
sion cylinders, conveyor wheels and the like. They are supplied finish- 
machined, never as cast. 

’ Although first cost of Stoody castings apgeces high, service life makes 
that cost negligible. Stoody Company would glad to supply specific 
recommendations on the basis of information you furnish us. Please outline 
your use of castings in order that we may more accurately answer your 


requirements. 


The booklet 
above is available. 
Ask for it on 

your letterhead! 


STOODY 
COMPANY 


12931 East Slavson Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 








My firm . represents substantial 
shareholdings in Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., and while we do not wish 
to detract from the achievements of the 
Western Pacific . . . we do feel, how- 
ever, that the figures for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio system should be 
given proper recognition, as you will see 
they have excelled the Western Pacific's 
figures in the accepted yardstick of effi- 
ciency which you used. 

Joseru S. Nye 
NEERGAARD, MILLER & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ The Western Pacific record to which 
Whitman refers was established in 


1951. 


That Tax Issue 


Dear Sir: 

The article “Where Do Trucks Go 
From Here?” {BW—Nov.22’52,p70] 
causes me to ask a question. Have 
you never mentioned the truck vs. rail- 
road tax issue? 

I am not a railroader with an axe to 
grind, but a professional engineer and 
as such I am interested in the financing 
of highways, and also of city govern 
ments. Also, I am very much in favor 
of not subsidizing the trucks (by pro- 
viding roads, ctc.) while we run the 
railroads out of business because then 
we will have to subsidize the railroads. 

Joun M. Granam 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


¢ Ycs. We carried stories on the truck 
vs. railroad tax issue Sept. 6, 1952 
(p. 104) and Oct. 18, 1952 (p. 36). 


Lost Digit Wreaks Havoc 


Dear Sir: 

In the December, 1952, issue of 
Rural Marketing there appears an article 
entitled ‘““Mechanization Spurs Rise in 
Dealerships.” Statistics from this article 
are extracted and quoted from BustNness 
WERK | Aug.23"52,p52]. . 

Quoting the Rural Marketing article 
“Other BW findings: Retail sales of 
farm cquipment have grown much 
faster. ‘They increased from $44-million 
to $2-billion in the same period, or 
593%. That’s way ahead of the mere 
211% gain in total retail sales. As a 
result, average {farm equipment] dealer 
sales shot up from roughly $32,000 a 
year to about $135,000.” 

From the above information, it ap 
pears that the $44-million figure is in 
error. 

O. P. Kine 
MARKET RESEARCH 
THE OLIVER CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢ The retail sales figures for farm equip- 
ment retailers for 1939 should have 
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AIR-BORNE BUS 


gives “top-flight” passenger comfort 


As old as the wheeled vehicle itself... was the 
problem of protecting the vehicle passenger from the un- 
comfortable and fatiguing effect of road roughness. For 
even modern, super-smooth road surfaces still transmitted 
enough jars and jounces to cause considerable passenger 
discomfort. 


General Motors Corporation Truck and Coach 
Division joined forces with Firestone Techni-Service to 
attack this formidable problem. And now, after thirteen 
long years of intensive research and exhaustive testing, their 
labors have produced a revolutionary new Air Suspension 
ride which virtually eliminates al] road shock! 


New General Motors Intercity Coaches equipped 
with Air Suspension are literally supported on air! Mounted 
between the axle and framing of the bus, this simple-yet- 
sensational Air Suspension system employs a fabric air bel- 


lows coated with a special Firestone rubber compound. 


Compressed air, held captive in these flexible bel- 
lows, adjusts air pressure to passenger load—silently and 
efficiently absorbs all road shocks. From the shattering im- 
pact of deep chuck holes to simple tire tread vibrations. 
This new Air Suspension system cuts maintenance and lubri- 
cation costs...gives passengers the smoothest, softest ride 
of any wheeled vehicle! 


Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
and let our Techni-Service engineers help solve your prob- 
lem. In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 12 A, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA The Crude! read $344-million, not $44 million. On 
Distillation and Vacuum Flashing Unit recently that basis, the percentage gain of 593% 
added during Union Oil's $26% million refinery expansion 7" poe : wp Sarce eo ze o foe 
program at Wilmington was designed, engineered and constructed rbee coi - 9 ons ” — 
: S, are « ; 
by the Fluor Corporation, Ltd. Fluor also built many of 
the offsite facilities and interconnecting pipelines within the Farm aoa a Seles 
‘ . 3 “ioe, o 1939 d 
specified time and allocation. This is another example of $344,433,000  $2,386,172,000 
Fluor’s ability to handle any phase of petroleum refining, 
large or small. Fluor’s record of achievements in designing Harmonizing Debits & Credits 
and erecting facilities for gasoline recovery, gas treating and ; 
transmission, for the processing industries and the -—_ oir: B Outlook (BW 
production of petrochemicals is also universally recognized. -  saagrenl usiness \Juts00 Jan. 
; . 10°53,p17| you speak of the “American 
For information on Fluor services and products, e See | 
te for Cataloe FC-8523 paradox—big saving and big orrowing 
write for Catalog FU-S2). at one and the same time.” This con- 


dition has seemed paradoxical to many 
people, but why should it? People save 
when they are earning money. They 
also have the courage to go into the 
market for instalment purchases when 
they are earning money and expect to 
continue to do so. It is the earning 
power that is basic to both 

Yet the notion prevails that people 
save because they don’t spend and that 
when they spend they don’t save. This 
may be true of individuals, but it is not 
generally true of the economy. When 
incomes are high, people spend more 
for both cash and credit purchases, and 
at the same time savings increase. But 
savings are not a function of spending 
both spending and saving are effects of 
income and productivity. Better recog 
nition of this would, I think, remove 
some of the fear of increased consumer 
credit business and the resulting debt. 

Ropert BARTELS 

ASSOCIATE, PROFESSOR 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Men and Machines 


Dear Sir: 

I have enjoyed your recent articles 
about the status of psychology in in- 
dustry. I like their emphasis on the 
necessity for research. I was particularly 
interested in “Calling in Psychologists 
Early” |BW—Dec.20°52,p80 

In this article you say, “ industry 
has been reluctant to invest large sums 
of money in developing the human 
aspects of the problem. Industry essen- 
tially says, ‘We think it’s a fine idea to 
study the human aspects of the prob- 
lem, but it costs too much let the 
governmem foot the bill.’” 

It occurs to me that in many situa- 
tions the cost of “humanizing’’ ma- 


y chines may not be large and that not 
y # , g ] > Ke making this investment may ‘‘cost too 
BE SURE WITH much.” My impression is that psycho- 


logical research is not expensive com- 
THE FLUOR CORPORATION. LTO. naw von pared with other types of research; it 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA NSO 


BOSTON is essential in some situations, and the 
PITTSBURGH 


fennrre c - . . 
PEGUS OF douhns -bdacare 24M FRANCISCO dollar for dollar return might be very 


FRUOM INTE MNMATIONAL + BEIRUT OINMINGHAM gratifying. . . . 
MEAD WHICH TEON+ 4 ONOON TULSA F Hariey A Scott Jr 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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chemicals help 
protect your health 


Darce activated 
carbon purifies 
antibiotic drugs 


Even minute percentages 
of impurities in antibiotic 
drugs are undesirable. 
Treatment with Darco ac- 
tivated carbon, nowa 
standard manufacturing 
practice, removes these 
impurities. 


New wonder drugs, vitamins and special foods 
help make us the world’s healthiest nation. 
Atlas chemicals play an important part in pro- 
ducing them. If you manufacture these or any 
other products which utilize polyols, activated 
carbon or surface active agents, Atlas can 
probably help you, too. Our specialists are at 


your service. 
SI 
D 
_» 
7 
4 


4 
Ss 


Penicillin effectiveness 
protected by Atlas 
mannitol 


Penicillin is unstable in 
the presence of water. To 
tablet it, manufacturers 
use Atlas mannitol ...a 
pleasantly sweet powder 
that attracts and holds less 
water than any other car- 
bohydrate filler 





Sorbitol ...a plentiful 
source for making 
Vitamin C 


Scurvy and trench mouth, 
the vitamin-deficiency dis- 
eases which have been the 
plague of soldiers and 
sailors, have practically 
vanished. Credit goes to 
man-made Vitamin C— 
synthesized from econom- 
ical, plentiful sorbitol. 


Sorbitol gives a more 
“natural” taste to 
dietetic foods 


New food treats are now 
possible for diabetic pa- 
tients, through the use of 
sorbitol. Sorbitol makes 
special diabetic cookies 
and candy taste more like 
“the real thing’’ even 
though sugar has been 
eliminated for dietary 
reasons. 





Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Hexahydric Alcohols + Surface Active Agents «industrial Explosives 
Industrial Finishes * Laundry Covers + Acids + Activated Carbons 





There is a law against 


corporations becoming too big 


Y° HEAR bureaucrats and socialists demand- 
ing such a law. There is one, and with no 
loopholes, either. The law of supply and demand. 


The minute a company makes too much 
money, competitors rush into the business. The 
minute a company stops giving you sound values, 
the most for your money, you buy somewhere 
else or do without. And that trims that company 


down to size in a hurry. 


Of course, if a company does give you the 
most for your money, and does grow as a 
result, that’s all right, isn’t it? Or would you 
rather see the big concerns cut down and 
penalized? You're the one that’s penalized in 
the long 

Growth is what built America. Growth is 


the only thing that can make more and better 


jobs and values. 


WARNER 


rp & 
SWASEY , 
if leveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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SERVICE 


Now’s the time for fence-mending with your suppliers. Removal of the 
curbs on civilian output will gradually shake things down. 

Stop placing duplicating orders for scarce goods, and get out of expen- 
sive “conversion” steel as soon as you safely can. 

This may seem short sighted now—particularly in view of the new 
scramble for steel. But it won’t a little later, when competition gets rougher; 
everybody will become very conscious of costs. 

. 

Some advance ordering may be justified as protection against price 
boosts on a few materials. But costlier materials probably will be a smaller 
factor in your selling price than the cost of your labor. 

* 

A lot of people who don’t manage businesses seem to be worrying about 
the level of inventories. Actually, there’s no present problem. 

To ask, “How high are inventories?” is like asking, “How long is a piece 
of string?” It depends on how long a string you need. 

And the string you need depends on the size of the bundle. If sales hold 
up, manufacturers’ inventories seem no more than adequate. 

o 
Factories added a lot of inventory late last year. But they also boosted 
their sales quite impressively. 
The upshot was that dollar value of shipments was in about the same 


relationship to dollar value of inventory for the fourth quarter that it had 
been in each of the preceding three years. 

Manufacturers of durables, on the average, were turning stocks over in 
a little less than two months. Makers of nondurables did even better. 


Only the buying spree of late 1950 resulted in better ratios. 
* 
You might expect accumulation of metal inventories by munitions mak- 
ers to boost stocks relative to sales. However, that has been true only in a 
very limited way; turnover is almost as fast as pre-Korea. 
And mid-1950 inventory had just undergone a year-long shrinking. 


a 

Inventories look even more conservative alongside the order backlog 
than in comparison to shipments. 

Before Korea, manufacturers of durable goods had about $20-billion of 
unfilled orders. That was about 14% times inventory value. 

By the end of 1950, arms contracts had built the backlog above $36- 
billion to top inventories by a little over 2 to 1. At the end of 1951 unfilled 
orders topped $60-billion for a 2% to 1 ratio. 

Now the backlog is $70-billion—and the ratio almost 3 to 1. 


e 

Manufacturers of soft goods work pretty close to the order book; their 
backlogs never are nearly so large as in hard goods. 

Unfilled orders of just over $3-billion at the end of 1952 were only about 
one-fourth the average monthly level of shipments in the final quarter of the 
year and less than one-sixth the yearend inventory. 

* 


Accumulation of inventory always stimulates business, and it has 
played a very important part in powering the current boom. 








No matter how they are figured — 
eye accidents are costly to industry. < Any industrial eye accident is a capital 
Here are some of the estimated charges: loss. If you lose the skill of a valued 
worker through the loss of an eye, you 
have a long-term capital loss in a very 
real sense—with no gain, long or short, to 
They cost $176,000,000 in lost man hours compensate. Contact your nearest AO 
annually at an average per hour rate of $1.60, Branch Office and learn how an AO Eye 
Protection Program can practically elim- 
inate these costs and pay for itself in less than six months. Or 
write American Optical Company, 512 Vision Park, for free 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision” which tells how AO’s 
They cost another appreciable sum in impaired Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, increases production, 


They cost nearly $400 in average compensation, 


They cost an unknown but sizeable sum in idle 
machine time. (Remember, industry invests 
$6,000 or more in tools to provide each job.) 


worker morale. decreases accidents. 


They cost additional money in increased rejects 
and lowered output when green workers must be AMeTi OD Oni 
© ‘ 
substituted for skilled. - ICM | tical 
; SAFE] PR T 
They cost money in first aid and medical : OoucTs Ovi 
attention whether the eye injury is major 


or minor. : ‘ sap ar 
Southbridge, Massachusetts « Branches in Principal Cities 





CUMMINS THESES 


are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


Ask any one of thousands of power users! He’ll tell you that 
Cummins Diesels are standouts wherever they work . . . that 
they lead the pack with more work done at lower cost, with 
superb performance in roughest going. 

With a lightweight, high-speed (60-600 h.p.) Cummins 
Diesel, your fuel costs are lower than with any other engine in 
general use today. This is true because of the economy in fuel 
injection and metering provided by Cummins’ exclusive fuel 
system .. . because of the inherent savings made possible by 
four cycle diesel design. 

Maintenance costs are slashed, too. Extra care in engineering, 
manufacture and testing adds thousands of hours of trouble- 
free operation .. . keeps “down time” at a minimum. Contact 
your Cummins dealer. He’s a diesel power specialist — ready 
to show you how to apply Cummins savings to your jobs. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation, Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: cumpiex 


Leaders in rugged, lightweight, high-speed diesel power! 
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Some of this was due to the steel strike. Manufacturers of durable 
goods not only ran their inventories down to the vanishing point, but they 
were faced with the problem of getting stocks into balance. 

Additions to all manufacturers’ stocks in the fourth quarter were $1-bil- 
lion. Put that on an annual basis, and it’s a $4-billion growth rate; produc- 
ing all that stuff takes labor and generates purchasing power. 


AJ 
Manufacturers’ sales presumably will have to go still higher if factories 


are to go on accumulating inventory. 


But suppose sales and inventories simply stabilize at today’s high level. 
That would change a factor in the economy that now reads “plus $4-bil- 
lion a year” into one reading “‘no change.” 

That has the practical effect, obviously, of a minus—of subtracting $4- 
billion from the over-all economy’s rate of rise. 

Such things sometimes can throw the whole machine into reverse. 


Steel supply will become one of the most critical areas once it no 
longer is necessary for manufacturers to add inventory. 

Mill men know perfectly well what will happen. Operations will not 
just slide a few percentage points and then stabilize; they will tumble 
sharply until past overbuying is washed out. 

The pain will be only temporary—if other industries don’t start to sag 


in sympathy. Any snowballing would be a real danger signal. 

Detroit will have a good deal to say about steel output. 

It’s hard to imagine the steel industry slumping too sharply if the auto 
industry this summer is manufacturing new cars at the rate of 64-million to 
7-million annually. 

On the other hand, business sentiment generally could be dampened if 
the auto people were to run into sales resistance this spring. 


Autos have been giving a pretty vigorous demonstration up to now. 

Actual sales, judged by new car registration, were 400,000 in December 
Output for January and February should add up to a bit over 800,000, and 
March should weigh in at 500,000. 

Then, as weather opens up, dealers will be put to the test. They'll get 
about 600,000 cars a month in the second quarter. 


Sales of used cars are no great shakes now. There are complaints that 
new-car dealers, to make sales, are too liberal on allowances. This tends to 
place too high a tag on the car traded in. 

But this is the slack season. Pessimism could melt in a warm sun. 
Moreover, the pessimism may not be altogether justified. Used cars seem 
to be moving as well as last winter in most areas. 


Detroit shows no signs of worrying about new-car sales. 


Employment in the area’s plants set a new high at 940,000 in January. 
The previous peak was 936,000 in March, 1951. The World War II top of 
827,000 came in January, 1944. 
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FIGURES OF. THE WEEK 























1951 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . #2574 12564 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)............. 2,248 $2,248 
Production of automobiles and trucks 148,911 +146,809 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $56,533 $57,720 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) pierre 8,147 8,129 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,545 6,522 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons). . . 1,423 —- 1,479 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and .c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 74 74 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 41 42 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +1% +-2% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 200 159 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 409.8 405.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 91.2 89.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 85.5 85.0 
Finished steel, index (U. 8. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 130.5 130.6 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... . , Tiare ss-00 | “a. eae 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.).................2005 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.32 $2.37 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 32.62¢ 32.76¢ 
Wee Ne IIE oss dvb oa 500.0 666400 5004 ROP TEAS Ea te cReeaahes $2.10 # 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 203.3 204.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.54% 3.52% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 24-23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,848 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 76,990 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,780 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 31,432 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,148 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 


Bank debits (in millions)...... ell 6. ib. ec 9-6 kali Aico secs bate. ce January $149,004 
oe CE ae en ee.  Ligien ie $1,380 
Imports (in millions) December.......... $1,052 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb, 14, + Revised, 


Month 
Ago 


251.7 


2,248 
148,049 
$55,940 

8,121 

6,524 

1,600 


70 
45 


405.6 
91.1 
86.9 

130.7 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.40 
32.34¢ 
$2.10 


207.1 
3.51% 
24-23% 


54,847 
77,961 
23,007 
32,263 
26,166 


Preceding 
Month 


$170,648 
$1,186 
$804 


Yeor 1946 
Ago Average 


236.4 173.1 


2,090 1,281 
111,821 62,880 
$34,801 $17,083 

7,440 4,238 

6,356 4,751 

1,764 1,745 


436.7 311.9 
110.2 ++73.2 
95.6 ++75.4 
124.9 ++76.4 
$42.00 $20.27 
24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
$2.49 $1.97 
39.77¢ 30.56¢ 
# $1.51 


187.6 135.7 
3.52% 3.05% 
28% = =64-1% 


53,090 ++45,210 
73,678 ++71,147 
21,144 ++9,221 
32.185 +449.200 
23,753 23,883 


Year 1946 
Ago Average 


$138,520 $87,502 
$1,438 $811 
$800 $412 


+tEstimate # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request, 


** Delivered price, includes broker's fee. 
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SHARON 


a ’ 
STEEI 
& 484 84 


Here’s Window Construction that’s Different 


Windows are primarily built to di- 
vert everything but the sun, air and 
view. There are concerns, however, 
who build windows primarily to 
prohibit escape. They are detention 
windows, and find their market in 
jails and prison hospitals. They re- 
quire special construction to give 
them the strength to resist the at- 
tacks of both men and weather, 
and a special design that discour- 
ages tampering. 


Special hard, rust-resistant steels, 


such as Sharon Galvanite*, are 
used in the frames. Tough stainless 
steel screening is firmly gripped by 
strong spring steel fingers. Here 
Sharon high carbon spring steels 
are used to accomplish that never- 
tiring hold that eliminates the pos- 
sibility of screen removal. Moldings 
and exterior trim, subject to the 
ravages of weather, 

utilize the bes? 
weather-beater of 

them all— Sharon 

Stainless Steel. 


If you’re making windows, or any 
product that requires quality steels, 
or if your needs are for standard 
hot or cold rolled steels, and 
want the finest, specify SHARON 
all the way. 


you 


™M 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Cincinnoti 


Cleveland Doyton 
Indionopolis 


New York 


Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphio 
los Angeles 
Montreal, Que 


Rochester 
Sen Francisco 


Toronto, Ont 











SHARON STEEL CORPORATION Shaw, Pemylana 


For information on Titanium contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Niles, Ohio 








Pinpoint —_. 
your most profitable Zine : 


fishing grounds 


Once you have located the best fishing grounds, you can return 
= to them again and again with the aid of Sperry Loran, 
with Sperry i oran By pin-pointing these profitable grounds with Loran, you not 
only save time returning to them, but you also can remain 
SSCOHOSSHHHOSOOSS SOHSOOHOOSEOES : ‘ 
on them regardless of weather and visibility. This means extra 
profits with every trip. 


The operation of Sperry Loran is simple. You get an easy 
RP AURIS —Spenty direct reading automatically computed for you. There is no 
Loran — Mark 2 Model 2 " ; doe 7 ? y P P ae: 
with ciroult aad mechanical figuring to do and no technical knowledge is required, 
improvements providing Loran, by measuring the difference in time of arrival of accurately 
increased electrical stability synchronized radio pulses from transmitting stations on shore, 
n rther reducing 
ont Seether reducing gives you the exact position of the vessel quickly and 
maintenance requirements. of . 
accurately at any time, day or night. 
A fix can be obtained in less than two minutes with Sperry 
direct-reading Loran. Such speedy and accurate information 
regarding the vessel’s position is useful in preventing 
damage to nets and other gear. 
Sperry Loran is backed by Sperry’s extensive service organization 
The nearest district office will gladly give you additional information, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS « BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO & SEATTLE 
IN CANADA ¢ SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED «© MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS ... 





. on reorganization. OVERHAUL JOB ON A 


... On foreign policy. WORKING OUT A FOR- 
EIGN ECONOMIC POLICY..... 


. +. On price controls. CHOPPING CONTROLS 
PP: indotdosicrtensestvaans 


. On economics. 


NEW STYLE 


. . on housing. WASHINGTON’S HOUSING 
SEER. “A vdsdvidvesoendcs de> 


BOOKS: 


THE CASE FOR BIG BUSINESS: 
David Lilienthal’s book argues ad- 
vantages of “bigness.”......... p. 75 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


REAR-GUARD ACTION IN AFRICA. 
That's what Britain's proposed fed- 
eration of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land amounts to............. p. 166 
SUDAN: IT MAY BE THE WORLD'S 
NEXT INDEPENDENT NATION. New 
British-Egyptian treaty may bring in- 
dependence in three years... .p. 168 
ALIENS WELCOME. Washington 
State stops barring alien-controlled 
companies from owning land. .p. 170 
U. N.’s ADVICE to the Latin American 
businessman: Push trade with Europe 
and slacken ties to the U.S....p. 172 


COMPANIES: 


DENIMS GO EAST. Eastern yen for 
western togs spurred Levi Strauss to 
open Knoxville plant.........p. 158 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


DENT IN THE GLAMOR OF TV 
SHARES. Growth industry or no, 
traders take a second look at near- 
term prospects +0 ee 
HIGH COSTS HIT WALL STREET. 
Merrill Lynch showed a drop in 1952. 
And it probably did better than other 
Te er rrr ere re p. 60 
TO SELL SECURITIES: EDUCATE A 
MARKET. Los Angeles exchange 
feels it can boost sales by giving 
BN acdicinc kaeanes ed ¥ ean RRRS p. 64 
ACTING CHOOSY. The Treasury 
could have called five bond issues, 
but only called one............ p. 66 
THE MARKETS: WHEAT CATCHES 
IT AGAIN. Law of supply and de- 
mand has once more caught up with 
WOME BUGS on dv vesccssecscesfhe Fe 
TABLE: HOW “ELECTION MARKET” 
GAINS HAVE SHRUNK 


anion een p. 25 


voben’ ok 00 p. 28 
ECONOMIC ADVISERS— 


ereehuns p. 32 


LUMBERING MACHINE 
...onstrikes. FIRST LABOR EMERGENCY ..p. 178 


BEER MYSTERY. Suddenly, Chicago taverns began 
to cancel Budweiser orders p. 27 


COMPANIES BALK AT PIRATING. Though wage 


and salary controls are off, there are few reports 


Business Briefs 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








GOVERNMENT: 


OVERHAUL JOB ON A LUMBERING 
MACHINE. Eisenhower's reorganiza- 
tion team gets down to work...p. 94 


THREE TEXANS RULE OIL IN NAME 
OF CONSERVATION. How the Rail- 
road Commission dominates much of 
the world’s oil production..... p. 104 


LABOR: 


CONGRESS TACKLES TAFT-HART- 
LEY. The climate’s good, but there's 
plenty of work ahead p. 174 
THE LABOR ANGLE: NAM CAN'T 
SEE PRODUCTIVITY PAY....p. 176 
UAW WANTS WORK GUARANTEE. 
Auto contracts don’t expire for two 
years, but leaders are outlining 
GOONS BOW. vic sce ceiee p. 177 
FIRST LABOR EMERGENCY. Strike 
injunction at American Locomotive 
due to expire; problem for Adminis- 
tration ‘eo ke 
TOLEDO PLAN GETS A BOOST. 
Treasury clears way for expansion 
of UAW's pension plan 


MINERS MAP SAFETY DRIVE.p. 180 


MANAGEMENT: 


TELLING A MAN HE’S PROMOTED. 
GE’s system guarantees it'll have 
trained men ready to move up. p. 186 


of companies hiring each other's employees. .p. 30 


MAKING LITTLE ONES OUT OF BIG. 
Many companies are selling busi- 
nesses they feel a smaller organiza- 
tion would handle better......p. 196 


MARKETING: 


IT’S A DIFFERENT HOUSE. Tastes 
in houses have changed, and the 
companies making furniture, floor 
coverings, paint, and housewares 
have had to change, too p. 136 
HOW TO EXPAND AN AD AGENCY. 


It doesn't always call for a shiny, 
new Madison Ave. office p. 150 


THE MARKETING PATTERN: WHERE 
VENDING MACHINES FALL SHORT 
and fail to sell _p. 154 


RETAILING CHALKS UP ITS BIG- 
GEST YEAR YET.............p. 152 


NEW PRODUCTS: ......... p. 52 


PRODUCTION: 


GUIDED MISSILES NEED MORE RE- 
SEARCH. They present problems 
never met in airplanes. . .p. 41 
NAILING DOWN THEIR MARKET. 
Aluminum nails stage a comeback. 
Selling point: They're rustproof.p. 44 


REGIONS: 


KANSAS CITY: FACTORIES CAN'T 
CONCEAL A COWTOWN. It lies 
squarely between the industrial East 
and the agricultural West... .. p. 110 


RESEARCH: 


MAKING LABS CUSTOMERS (cover). 
It's easier to sell technical equipment 
if you train your customers’ tech- 
nicians p. 80 


TAKING THE SKIDS OUT OF WIN- 
TER DRIVING. National Safety 
Council makes a frozen lake into a 
laboratory p. 86 
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DULLES, EISENHOWER, AND STASSEN FACE THE TICKLISH JOB OF... 


Working Out a Foreign Economic Policy 


In about two weeks, British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden and Chancel- 
lor Richard A. Butler will come to 
Washington for economic talks with 
President Eisenhower and his Adminis- 
tration. This will be the first of a series 
of international economic conferences 
that may stretch out until fall. 

The British have a plan to sell in 
Washington. They think it’s time for 
the Western world to shift to a trading 
system in which “trade, not aid” is the 
guiding principle. As the British see it, 
such a shift requires policy 
changes on the part of the U.S. as well 
as Britain. 
¢ Hard Sell-—Chances are, though, that 
Eden and Butler will go home disap- 
pointed—not only from the exploratory 
talks early in March but from others 
that may be held later in the vear. 

The fact is that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, although it has moved fast 
to give U.S. diplomacy a new initiative, 
has no plans for a parallel initiative in 
the field of foreign economic policy. 
¢ Psychological Moment—Thic experts 
think that the need to get trade on a 


somec 


sound basis is almost as urgent as it was 
back in the 1930s. The U.S., they 
urge, must find new policies if the West 
is to become more rather than less 
united economically. And they think 
that now is the psychological moment: 
he dollar gap is narrowing, and West- 
ern European governments themselves 
are keen to move toward a freer system 
of trade. 


1. The Problems 


It's not surprising that Eisenhower 
is moving cautiously in the foreign eco- 
romic field. He's confronted by two 
major stumbling blocks: the attitude of 
Congress, and a shift in the depart- 
mental lineup on foreign economic pol- 
icv. 
¢ Congress—He knows, first, that his 
Republican Congress would balk at the 
kind of program that seems necessary to 
gct international trade on a ew, more 
competitive basis—even if he did want 
to take it on. According to the eco- 
nomic experts, both here and in West 
ern Europe, such a program would have 


to include (1) liberalization of the pres 
ent Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act 
and (2) a big dollar stabilization fund 
to back convertibility of the British 
pound and the French franc. It might 
also have to include U.S. agreement on 
moves to stabilize raw material price 
and to stimulate more U.S. investment 
abroad. 

It is exactly these four points that 

Foreign Secretary Eden and Chancellor 
Butler will stress when they 
Washington. 
e Shift—Then there’s the shift in de 
partmental !ine-up. This shift is bound 
to affect policy-making in the foreign 
economic field. It’s partly a result of 
Eisenhower's choice of men for ke 
Cabinet posts. 

Under ‘Truman, the State Dept. and 
the Economic Cooperation Administra 
tion (later the Mutual Se Admin 
istration) took the initiative in policy 
making. For the most part, the Trea 
urv merely acted as a brake on what 
State and ECA did, while Commerce 
pretty much stood asid« 

As things are shaping up now, the 


come to 


urifs 
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{i above are three more examples of benefits enjoyed through 


the use of superior Texaco lubricants and the services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement Plan 

can help achieve these same goals in every major field 

of industry and transportation. For details call the nearest of 

more than 2000 Texaco Distribution Plants in the 48 States or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Beer Mystery 


Suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, block by block, taverns 
in Chicago began to cancel 
orders for Budweiser. Why? 


Why should a lot of taverns in a 
single city quit buying a_ particular 
brand of beer all at once? That ques- 
tion will get you an argument in almost 
any Chicago bar this week. 

Since about the middle of January, 
some 200 Chicago customers have stop 
ped buying Budweiser, the best-selling 
beer made by St. Louis’ Anheuser 
Busch, Inc. Most are taverns, although 
there are some night clubs, hotels, and 
restaurants on the list. Some of this is 
bound to be part of the normal turn- 
over. But not all. 
¢ Exit Customers—By the end of Janu- 
ary, it became obvious to Anheuser- 
Busch that there was a definite pattern 
to the cancellations. Four or five tav- 
erns in one block would drop out, then 
four or five in the next. There didn’t 
seem much doubt that somebody was 
going down the street saving “Don’t 
buv Budweiser” in each store. Then 
A-B salesmen, calling back on customers 
who had dropped out, began to hear: 
“For God’s sake, don’t come back 
here any more.” 

Last week the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican ran a series of stories telling what 
had been happening to Budweiser and 
demanding to know why. Just about 
the time this series started, the cancella 
tions stopped as mysteriously as they 
had begun. None of the dropouts have 
come back, though. 
¢ Whodunit—Anhceuser-Busch does not 
have a wholesaler in Chicago; it acts 
as its own wholesaler and hires _ its 
own driver-salesmen. Is someone in 
Chicago trying to muscle into the job 
of wholesaler for A-B? Is some Chi- 
cago beer baron trving to substitute his 
beer for Budweiser in taverns? Right 
now, four different agencies are trying 
to find out: the Chicago Police Com 
missioner; the Cook County (IIl.) 
State’s Attorney; the Illinois Liquor 
Commission; and the U.S. Alcohol & 
Tobacco Tax Unit. 

A-B says no one has ever approached 
it with any proposition, and that there 
are no signs that any particular brand 
of beer is being promoted in place of 
Budweiser. It has sent State’s Attorney 
John Gutknecht names of the 65 drop 
outs who most obviously seem to be 
part of a pattern. 
¢ Boon—Meanwhile, as a result of last 
weck’s publicity, sales of Budweiser arc 
unusually high in Chicago. One tavern 
has a big sign, “Yes, we sell Budweiser.” 
It’s doing a record business. 
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_. Even the Fiction Is Real 


If you're going to film a trip to the 
moon, yor can’t use just any little old 
space ship you happen to have on the 
lot. It’s got to be the real McCoy, or 
the science-fiction gang will laugh you 
right off the screen. ‘The same applies 
to all the props used in filming or tele- 
vising tales of fantasy. 

Deep in the heart of the movie center 
in Hollywood is a little-known factory 
that specializes in turning out realistic 
gimmicks to lend credence to futuristic 
fiction. Run by Oscar Dallons and his 
two brothers, the plant dreams up such 
items as a gadget that is what a ray gun 


might look like if there wa 
(bottom picture). 

Long-haired genius, too, is working 
right along with the producers to keep 
movicland in the world of 
I'wenticth Century-Fox Film 
which is switching to three-dimensional 
movics (BW—Feb,7'53,p27), paid high 
for French professor Henri Chretien’s 
Cinemascope (top picture) 

According to one Hollywood camera- 
man, the principle of Cinemascope was 
known 20 years ago, but didn’t get any- 
where until producers hit on it as a 
device to beat TV. 


1 Tay gun 


tomorrow 


Corp 
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State Dept. under John Foster Dulles 
won't be much interested in interna- 
tional economic affairs. MSA _ under 
Harold Stassen probably will become 
little more than an operating agency. 
‘That means it is the Treasury, under 
George M. Humplirey, that will soon 
be carrying the ball. 

Until Eisenhower is sure exactly what 
this departmental shift means, he'll 
move slowly. 
¢ British Ideas—The British have prob- 
lems, too. They figure that they will 
have a breathing space until the end of 
1953, during which their gold reserves 
should rise gradually. But after that, 
they could easily slide into the red 
again, especially if there were a reces- 
sion in. the U.S. So they want to use 
this year to find a new system in which 
they can live without ever-recurring 
Crises. 

As the British contribution to such 
a system, Butler will offer the plan 
worked out late last year at the Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference in 
London. It calls for (1) continued anti- 
inflation policies in all Commonwealth 
countries; (2) development of Com- 
monwealth resources through dollar as 
well as sterling investment; and (3) con- 
vertibility of the pound sterling backed 
by a dollar stabilization fund of some 
sort. 
¢ French Ideas—When France’s Pre- 
mier Mayer comes to Washington late 
in March, he'll want the same sort of 
assurances of U.S. support plus a cou- 
ple ot additional things: (1)- special 
emergency economic aid for France this 
year; and (2) a guarantce that Washing- 
ton won't back sterling convertibility 
until the franc can be made convertible, 
too. 


ll. What Will Happen 


The economic philosophy of Eisen- 
hower’s team is well to the right of 
that in Britain and France. There's far 
more emphasis on giving market forces 
a free play. ‘The contrast will show up 
when Chancellor Butler and Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey get together for 
the first time early next month. 
¢ Results—Butler won't get all he asks 
for. From the U.S. side, you can ex- 
pect, for instance 

¢ A go-slow policy on convertibil- 
ity, at least on offering a dollar stabiliza- 
tion fund to back it. Here, the ‘Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board will have 
the final say. And both are inclined to 
feel that countries like Britain and 
France still have to take a stronger dose 
of anti-inflation medicine before there's 
any percentage in the U.S.’ staking 
them to convertibility 

e No strong push from within the 
Eisenhower Cabinet for lower tariffs. 
Even if Humphrey and his ws men- 
Folsom and Burgess—favor such a pol- 
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icy, it’s unlikely they will move in on 
what has been the State Dept.’s pre- 
scrve, 

So on U.S. commercial policy, you 
can expect Eisenhower only to push for 
passage of the 1951 Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act and for renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act in its 
present form. The “Escape Clause” 
and “Peril Points,” which give U.S. 
industry a chance to get existing rates 
raised, will remain in RTA. 

Irue, that won't prevent President 
Eisenhower from watering down the 
effectiveness of these clauses by retus- 
ing tariff commission recommendations 
for increased protection of injured in- 
dustries. Even so, foreign countries 
won't regard such Presidential action as 
a sure guarantee that the American 
market will remain open to them. 

e Business Ideas—There will be some 
pressure on the Eisenhower Adminis- 


1 business- 
rvative as 
miss the 
converti- 
tern world 


tration from U.S. and foreis 
men, many of them as cons 
the U.S. Treasury, not t 
present opportunity to get 
bility and thus put the W 
economy onto a more competitive basis. 

There will be 
from U.S. businessmen for further lib 
eralization of U.S. tariff policies. Late 
last year the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce called for a new tariff law that 
would lead eventually to climination 
of all U.S. tariff barriers Chis week 
Henry Ford II spoke up for the same 
thing. 

But as things look now, it would take 
a well-organized and widely backed pres- 
sure campaign on the part of American 
business and farm interests to push the 
Eisenhower Administration toward bold 
measures cither on tariffs or converti- 
bility. Such a campaign, right now, 
just isn’t in the cards. 


some pressure, too, 


Truckers Tired of Little Brother Role 


Dave Beck, new head of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of ‘lecamsters 
(AFL) has always believed that big un- 
ions and big industry should work ac- 
tively together for their common good 
(BW—Keb.14'53,p134). Today he trans- 
lates that common good for the truck- 
ing industry to mean more active Oppo- 
sition to the railroads on all fronts— 
including opposing them in the 48 
state capitols. 

The trucking industry “is already 
bigger than the railroads,” Beck says, 
and should not continue to be treated 
as the railroads’ little brother. A Truck- 
ing Industry National Defense Commit 
tee, made up of representatives of the 
teamsters, the truck and trailer makers, 
and the truck operators, Was set up a 
couple of vears ago to advise NPA on 


the problems and needs of the industry. 
Now that committee has been refur- 
bished, and revitalized with an injection 
of new money (some say mostly team- 
sters’ money) to represent the united 
front of the trucking industry both in 
Washington and in the stzte capitols, 
where railroads have long more 
influence than the truckers 

In Washington, four top members 
of the committee (picture, left to right), 
Roy Freuhauf, president, Freuhauf 
Trailer Co., B. M. Seymour, president, 
Associated Transport, Inc., Beck, and 
Arthur D. Condon, the committce’s 
general counsel, asked Eisenhower to 
take regulation of trucking away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and vest it in a new, independent Fed- 
cral Trucking Commission 


had 
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unlikely that Capehart can advance his 
bill much further than approval by his 
own committee. 
¢ Open-End CMP—Meanwhile, Flem- 
ming and Brownlee go ahead with 
killing or weakening emergency regu- 
lations. One step last week was to open 
up the Controlled Materials Plan. As 
of now, holders of CMP allocations call- 
ing for copper, steel, and aluminum de- 
liveries during the second quarter will 
have their tickets honored at the mills. 
And they can also, without coming to 
Washington for an O.K., buy any addi- 
tional amount of these materials that 
they can find. Any supplier similarly is 
free to sell any production that is not 
already earmarked for existing CMP 
tickets. 

Best guess now as to the situation 
after June 30 is this: Priority tickets 


will be given defense contractors for 
procurement of steel, copper, and alu- 
minum—with other industrial consum- 
ers scrambling for remaining supplies. 
However, the scarcest alloying materials 
—nickel, cobalt, columbium, and tanta- 
lum, for instance—will continue to be 
allocated to the steel mills. 

Neither Washington nor industry ex- 
pects modifications in CMP to bring 
much of an immediate scramble for the 
three metals. In general, the big steel 
mills are booked through the second 
quarter. But consumers will be able to 
cash in on new capacity that will come 
in after March. And sheet users, led 


by the auto and appliance makers, 
rushed this week to get on the order 
books, though only order cancellations 
or new capacity ahead of schedule could 
give them additional steel. 


ll. Copper: The One Big Problem 


Of the three major metals left under 
price control—steel, aluminum, and 
copper—only copper looks troublesome. 
But it packs enough confusion and 
maladjustment to make up for the other 
two combined. At midweek the mar- 
ket was so chaotic that insiders guessed 
decontrol might be accelerated well 
ahead of Mar. 15, a date widely quoted 
in Washington. It might even come in 
a few days, the industry thought. 
¢ Scrap Set Free—Piecemeal decontrol 
threw the copper market askew. 

Last week’s decontrol orders took the 
lid off all scrap metals. Copper scrap 
immediately jumped higher than the 
price ceiling for refined metal. No. 1 
copper wire scrap, for example, went 
Monday to 27¢ a Ib., in bulk delivered 
to the refinery. That’s 24¢ more than 
the ceiling price for refined copper and 
54¢ more than the old ceiling for this 
grade of scrap. 

Other grades of scrap rose compar- 
ably. Even No. 2 copper wire scrap 
topped the 244¢ ceiling on refined 
metal. But price quotations were aca- 
demic. Most prospective buyers balked 
at paving more for raw materials than 
they could charge for refined copper. 
¢ Differential—Quotations on copper 
scrap are regarded as a good clue to 
what the free-market price of refined 
copper would be after decontrol. Cop- 
per marketers say you can add 34¢ or 
4¢ to the price of No. 1 wire scrap to 
arrive at the price for refined metal. 

This rule of thumb would fix the 
uncontrolled price of copper right now 
at 304¢ or 31¢. Of course, freeing re- 
fined copper prices would increase de- 
mand for scrap and push prices up 
higher, at least for a time. The ques- 
tion then comes up: Where would cop- 
per prices settle in a free market? 
¢ Two-Price System—Now, there are 
two prices for copper. Domestic mine 
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production is under a 244¢ ceiling; 
foreign copper stands at 364¢ top. The 
National Production Authority has en- 
forced this two-price system by requir- 
ing all fabricators to take 40% of their 
needs from the foreign metal. Their 
cost averages out at about 29.3¢ a lb. 
¢ Free Market—When domestic copper 
is decontrolled, industry spokesmen ex- 
pect this to happen: 

¢ The price will quickly zoom in 
pursuit of the 364¢ foreign price. How- 
ever, big producers will hold it back as 
much as possible, keeping an eye on 
copper’s competitors, chiefly aluminum. 

¢ Rising prices will bring a lot of 
scrap out of hiding. That could be a 
substantial factor in production: In 
1949 custom smelters recovered 135,- 
052 tons from scrap; in 1952, only 
about 46,000 tons. 

¢ Supplies of refined copper would 
increase: from scrap restored to normal 
channels, from foreign sources not now 
tapped, from new capacity. 

¢ At some point, not many months 
after decontrol, buyers would decide 
there was no real shortage of metal, and 
prices would turn down. 

¢Demand would then drop 
sharply as buyers, fearing further price 
drops, quit the market to avoid being 
caught with high-cost inventory. 

¢ The free-market price of copper 
would settle at from 27¢ to 30¢. 
¢ Decontrol First—Copper dealers say 
this sequence is nat plausible, and 
they’re eager to get controls killed 
without delay. The Copper Producers 
Industry Advisory Committee got a 
chance to express this view last Wednes- 
day at a meeting with NPA officials 
in Washington, even though the con- 
ference was called primarily to discuss 
future allocation rules. 

The copper industry feels that cop- 

per is a world commodity whose price 


is determined by world conditions. 
People in the market think the foreign 
price is artificially high, the domestic 
price unrealistically low. 

An executive of one big producer 
feels 27¢ or 28¢ would be about the 
“right” price for copper in a free mat 
ket. He measures rightness largely by 
copper’s price relationship to alumi 
num, an increasingly formidable com 
petitor in the electrical distribution field 
(BW—Feb.7’53,p30): Aluminum ingot 
now costs 204¢ for a pound that will 
go, because of its greater volume per 
pound, about twice as far in electrical 
conductor uses as a pound of copper. 
e Snags, Maybe—Copper people see two 
possible monkey wrenches in the free 
market machinery: (1) The government 
might jump into the market and buy 
for the stockpile every time a copper 
surplus showed up, and (2) Chile might 
feel the need to peg the foreign copper 
price still higher than 364¢ in order to 
increase its earnings. 

The industry mostly agrees that 
some simple form of set-aside will be 
necessary to assure copper for defense 
and atomic energy after the present 
open-end CMP expires June 30 It 
doesn’t see that as any great problem, 
though. By late 1952, practically every 
customer was getting all the copper he 
really needed. 
¢ Supply Ample—Deliveries of copper, 
domestic and foreign, to U.S. users 
stayed high in January at 125,133 tons. 
December deliveries had hit 143,088 
tons, the highest monthly total since 
January, 1947, and people in the mar 
ket had assumed this figure included 
some ahead-of-time January shipments 
The high January deliveries showed the 
strength of the suppl 

“All available evidence points toward 
a more comfortable supply situation,” 
says Engineering & Mining Journal, a 
McGraw-Hill magazine. “Production 
of copper at the mines, here and abroad, 
is scheduled to increase during 1953, 
possibly by as much as 10%.” 

A possible unbalancer is the govern- 
ment’s strategic stockpile. Industry 
sources guess that less than 10,000 tons 
of copper went into this reserve during 
1952, far from offsetting the 22,000-ton 
withdrawal that President Truman au 
thorized to ease the loss of imports dur 
ing a strike in Chile. The stockpile is 
thought te be far behind schedule, and 
government buying in volume could 
inflate demand for the next few years. 
¢No Tariff—Meanwhile, copper im 
porters are assured of freedom from 
tariff for more than another year. Presi 
dent Eisenhower signed a bill continu 
ing the suspension of the 2¢-a-lb. tariff 
the day before the old suspension was to 
expire on Feb.-15. The 2¢ tariff will be 
reimposed before June 30, 1954, only 
if the domestic price of copper falls to 


24¢ a lb. for a calendar month. 
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James F. Brownlee: 


Chopping Controls to Size 


President Eisenhower has put spe 
cialists to work hacking away the price 
and materials controls that remain. 
Price decontrol is now virtually out of 
the hands of the Office of Price Stabili 
zation—and in the hands of acting de 
fense mobilizer Arthur S. llemming, 
and his special consultant, James F. 
Brownlee (picture) 

Brownlee is an old hand at price con 
trol problems. He was a big wheel in 
the wartime Office of Price Adminis 
tration. Now he’s a general partner in 


J. H. Whitney & Co., New York in- 
vestment bankers. He was picked for 
the hatchet job on controls because 
he shares Eisenhower's view of them. 

At Eisenhower's direction, the ccon 
omy is fast being freed of (1) price ceil 
ings and (2) materials allocation rules 
This is happening too fast for some 
congressmen. They're calling for stand 
by controls that can be slapped on if a 
pinch comes. High among l'lemming’s 
and Brownlee’s assignments is to weigh 
this demand. 


|. Do We Need Standby Controls? 


Washington officials were building 
up a standby until 
Eisenhower's press conference ‘Tuesday. 

Now the odds are about 100 to 1 
against the success of any bill that 
would give the new Administration 
standby authority to impose a 
and price freeze in 
cmergenc\ 


case for controls 


wage 


case of a new 
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¢ Disclaimer—Eisenhower's State — of 
the Union message avoided any men 
tion of standby controls on prices and 
wages and emphasized that he was not 
asking for renewal of price-wage con 
trols after Apr. 30. 

But Sen. Homer Capcehart, chairman 
of the Banking & Currency Committee, 


went ahead with his bill—a broad across 


the-board measure for stan 
There was an upsurge of p 
about standby controls—u 
hower knocked the whole th 
flat and hard, at his ‘Tuc 
ence. 
¢ Proponents— The case fi 
mainly a technical one that 
the men who have had per 
sibility for setting up and 
control program effectively 
heir idea is a simple on 
emergency strikes, the P 
immediately proclaim an 
and swiftly clamp an acr 
freeze on all prices and 
they get far out of line. Aft 
can round up a staff to 
detailed regulations and 
inequities and 
the freezc 
Without standby auth 
theory gocs—it takes week 
to get a law out of Congr 


distortion 


situation keeps changing f 
According to this school 
the law is on the books, thi 
in the price structure are bi 

controls job many tim 
cated, than it would h n if 
standby controls had 
¢ Post-Korea— Ihe classic « 
is the post-Korea inflation 
gency arose late in June, 19 
didn't get a freeze until the fol 
lowing spring. By that time, about all 
the price controllers could do was to 
whittle down 
manded_ by 
that were trving to catch 
front-runners 

The post-Korea exampk 
cated, of course, by the f that the 
executive—Truman—dragged his _ feet 
about asking for legislation. And the 
fact that Congress flexed it eps by 
insisting on giving ‘Truman more au- 
thority than he had asked f 
e Fisenhower’s Stand—In 
standby controls, Eisenhow 
ently relving on this sam 
experience to prove his po 
the executiv« 
should, and requests th 
needs, Congress will respon 
and effectively 

here's 
doubted] 
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one other factor 


that un- 
rited high in | howe! 
thinking—and may well have been the 


deciding factor. It was th request 
for standby coatrols would | neant 
a political fight. And just about 
one agrees that it would not be 
Republican politics for Fi r at 
this time to lead a fight f r¢ 
ernment controls. 

As things stand now, tl h, Sen 
Capchart is carrving the ball for standby 
controls almost by himself. He ha 
port within his committee, but the 
lineup of other Republican iders in 
both the Senate and House makes it 


good 


sup 
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Economic Advisers—New Style 


@ Eisenhower envisages a Council of Economic Ad- 


visers that will dig up facts, figures, concrete answers. 


@ This, coupled with his delay in getting CEA under 
way, has brought on a spate of sudden complications. 


e When Roosevelt was President, 
he used his economists as idea men. The 
“Brain Trust” fed him such schemes 
as the revaluation of gold and the 
soothing we-owe-it-to-ourselves philoso- 
phy of deficit financing. 

e ‘IT'ruman expected his economists 
to develop a theoretical substantiation 
for his Fair Deal and to go to bat for 
his proposals. 

° President Eisenhower _ regards 
economists as hustlers of facts and 
figures, men who dig up the answers 
to specific questions, particularly quanti- 
tative questions. 

This attitude at the White House 
explains why, a month after the in- 
auguration, the much-debated Council 
of Economic Advisers has not been 
manned or given a place in the new 
Administration. 
¢ How It Functioned—The CEA has 
a symbolic importance all out of 
proportion to the actual work that it 
does. It was set up by the Employment 
Act of 1946 with the idea of estab- 
lishing a sort of supreme court for 
economic policy—a group that would 
constantly study and advise on ways of 
preventing recession and unemploy- 
ment. The cumbersome machinery of 
the employment act never did work 
in practice. But much of the original 
symbolism of “full employment” has 
clung to it. 
¢ Repercussions for Delay—Eisenhower 
doesn’t intend to abolish the council, 
but he has a somewhat different role 
in mind for it from the one it played 
under Truman. He isn’t sure yet just 
how he wants to set it up. The delay 
has produced some sudden complica- 
tions: 

e Of two top-drawer economists 
who have been approached to take on 
the job of chairman, one has refused— 
on the grounds that he is happy where 
he is; the other, at midweck, hadn’t 
definitely accepted or refused. 

e The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused this week to O.K. an 
appropriation to keep the council staff 
running from Mar. 30 to June 30, the 
end of the current fiscal year. Dismis- 
sal notices have gone out to about 
30 staff members, effective at the end 
of March. 

e Emil Rieve, chairman of the 
economic policy committee of the CIO, 
has charged that Eisenhower is taking 
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full employment for granted, has 
ditched the council, and is “con- 
sciously putting aside the necessary and 
constant search for means by which 
all Americans may find a job.” 

¢ Eisenhower's Aims—The fact is that 
Eisenhower has employment very much 
on his mind. Fear of a recession is a 
major factor in the new Administra- 
tion’s thinking. But as Eisenhower sees 
it, the way to head off unemployment 
is to follow a program with two objec- 
tives: 

Stabilization of prices. From the start 
of his campaign, Eisenhower nailed up 
the sound dollar as one of his primary 
goals. To get it, he is counting on a 
balanced budget, government economy, 
and a policy of tighter credit. 

Expansion of production, plant, and 
employment. This was another major 
campaign point. To help’ achieve it, 
Eisenhower is counting on the stimulus 
of a tax cut, scheduled to come as soon 
as the budget is in balance. 

Under the circumstances, Eisenhower 
sces relatively little need for economic 
theorizing. 

This may explain why there has been 
no stampede of applicants for the three 
appointments—it leaves little room for 
high-level policy-making. Also, the 
rigid chain of command that Eisen- 
hower has set up in the White House 
discourages would-be takers by cutting 
the council off from direct access to the 
President. 
¢ Moves to Come—While Eisenhower 
has no intention of abolishing the coun- 
cil, he may cut it down to a single top 
man, instead of three. That will depend 
on the recommendations of three other 
wise men—the advisory group on gov- 
ernment reorganization headed by Nel- 
son Rockefeller (page 94). 

He may also whittle down the staff 
that the council has had—on the 
grounds that it is duplicating work of 
other government departments. 

But he will battle for an appropria- 
tion for it in the Senate. This weck’s 
vote by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was not abetted by the Adminis- 
tration. 

And he will try to staff it with first- 
rate men. The names that have already 
come up show that. 
¢ His Brand of Economist—The first 
man that Eisenhower wanted for the 
council was John H. Williams, Harvard 


professor and adviser to the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. When Williams 
declined, the job of chairman was of- 
fered to Arthur F. Burns, Columbia 
University professor and director of re- 
search for the National Bureau of Eco 
nomic Research. 

The choice of Williams and Burns 
reveals a lot about Eisenhower's tastes 
in economists. Both are at the top of 
their profession; they are widely re 
spected as scholars and administrators. 
Both are empirical, rather than theo- 
retical, economists. 

Both have also been sharply critical 
of the followers of the late John May 
nard Keynes on the grounds that their 
doctrines are too long on theory and 
too short on fact. 
¢ Interwar Background—All this fits in 
with Eisenhower's own background in 
economics. Eisenhower's life as a sol 
dier gave him no forma] training in 
economic theory. But it did give him 
a bigger bag of firm economic convic- 
tions that most people realized during 
the campaign. 

For example, he was a pioneer in 
developing Army thinking about in 
dustrial mobilization between wars 
In 1929 he went into the office of the 
Secrctary of War as a specialist in in 
dustrial mobilization. He held the job 
four vears. 

In 1931 and 1932 he organized a 
course in industrial mobilization at the 
Army Industrial College, and was the 
course’s first lecturer. In 1933 he re 
ceived a certificate of graduation from 
the college. 

From an Army point of view, mobili 

zation of industry includes more than 
priorities and tables of produc tion. 
It includes keeping the whole economy 
on an even keel. So this is not the first 
time Eisenhower has thought long and 
hard about the whole complex of prob 
lems that fix a country’s ability to pro- 
duce. 
e Tax View—Eisenhower expanded his 
stock of economic convictions after the 
war, when the soldicr became the sol- 
dicr-statesman. Among other things, 
he acquired the belief that there is a 
point where additional taxes start throt 
tling an economy. Hy got this from 
Churchill, who is convinced that the 
tax load is one thing that has held Brit 
ish industry back. 

The point stuck with Eisenhower. 
He talked privately about it during the 
campaign. He has never tried to spell 
out the danger point precisely as a 
percentage of national income. But 
he’s sure the danger is real. And it led 
naturally to the view—now central to 
his thinking—that tax reductions can 
free industry for expansion 
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Companies Balk at Pirating 


Though pay controls are off, there are few reports of 
companies hiring each other's employees. Labor supply and 
demand are in balance almost everywhere. 


When wage and salary controls died 
officially at the beginning of this month, 
many a company personnel director 
uttered a groan of despair. Here we go 
again, he figured. Labor is pretty tight. 
With no lid on pay, every other com- 
pany in town is going to start hiring 
our employees away. In self defense, 
I'll have to hire theirs. We're in for a 
rip-roaring round of pirating and com- 
petitive wage increases. 

But—so far, at least~such hasn't been 
the case. That's the finding of susiness 
WEEK reporters who canvassed company 
and state employment offices this week. 
Almost everywhere, they got the same 
answer: “We're not raiding anyone 
else, and nobody's raiding us.” 
¢ Why?—Behind this peaceful  situa- 
tion, observers think, is the fact that 
the Administration—cither by accident 
or design—picked exactly the right time 
to decontrol. Labor supply and de- 
mand, companies’ fears to the con- 
trarv, have turned out to be in fairly 
good balance. wn a a is high, 
and going higher—but there's still a 
big Ban | pool of unemployed to keep 
the situation comfortably fluid. 

Some types of workers are harder to 
get than others. Engineers and top 
flight stenographers, for instance, are in 
heavy demand in some areas. But even 
in those cases, there are few instances 
of one company raiding another’s work 
force. This leads personnel men to 
yredict that, unless labor should get a 
ot tighter, pirating won't become a 
major problem. 

Why won't it? Because, as BW re 
porters found out this week, pirating 
today is held in check by two types of 
natural control. One type comes from 
companies, the other from the work 
crs themselves. 
¢ Companies—Businessmen are afraid 
of the havoc that pirating, unleashed, 
could cause. Many of them remember 
experiences with raiding and counter 
raiding during ‘Vorld War Il. “For 
God's sake, don’t mention it,” a North 
Carolina executive told a reporter. “I 
don’t want to see it get started here.” 
The average executive figures that if 
he starts it himself, the joke mav be 
on him later on. 

With that in mind, companies in 
some areas have made gentlemen’s 
agreements against pirating. In Battle 
Creek, Mich., for instance, the person 
nel manager of cach major compan 
checks a job applicant's name against 
pavroll lists of other companies in the 
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city. If the applicant is on one of the 
payrolls, he doesn't get the new job. 

In Virginia, companies go beyond 
that. There's little pirating in that 
state, one executive explains, because 
it’s “not the gentlemanly way for a 
Virginian to do business.” 
¢ Employees—The other type of check 
comes from the workers. The average 
employee, lately, would rather not 
change jobs unless the move is abso- 
lutely necessary. He likes the feeling 
of security that he gets from working 
in the same office, with the same 
people, day after day. 

And there are more tangible reasons 
for staying with one company. If an 
employee shifts to a new one, he loses 
his seniority, and probably he loses his 
pension rights and gets a shorter vaca- 
tion as well. He'll often turn down a 
juicy raise offer if it means sacrificing 
these extra benefits. “Wages aren’t the 
whole story,” an employment agency 
points out. 
¢ Dissenters—What pirating has been 
going on is on a limited scale. But it’s 
annoying, nonetheless, to the companies 
concerned, 

In Dallas, Tex., for instance, manu- 
facturers are worried by advertisements 
that have been appearing in Dallas 
newspapers. These ads have tried to 
lure workers to other areas. Several per 
sonnel managers have tried to persuade 
the newspapers to refuse that type of ad 

but so far without success. 

A Dallas personnel man who tried to 
turn the tables found himself stvmied. 
Newspapers in other cities turned his 
ads down. Hotels associations, too, re- 
fused to let him rent rooms for inter 
viewing purposes. 
¢ Climate Lure—Aircraft manufacturers 
in San Diego sav that some raiding has 
been going on there, too. “But we have 
a secret weapon in San Diego,” savs one 
executive. “If somebody started raiding 
us, we merely went to his plant and 
raided back on the basis of our climate. 
You can always get people to: live in 
San Diego. Such counter-raiding has 
usually stopped others from raiding us.” 

Another San Diego personnel man 
takes a different tack: “We have made 
a practice of sending our employment 
people into areas where we knew some 
pav scales were lower than ours.” 
¢ Real Reason—But these aren’t typical 
cases. If an emplovee changes jobs to- 
day, vou're pretty safe in assuming he 
hasn't been pirated. 

His reason is more likely to be akin 


to these, given to a Cincinnati com 
pany’s personnel manager by employees 
who quit this weck: “Am entering pri 
vate business,” said one. Explained an 
other: “Can’t work third shift. Wife 
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Schenley Eyes Dant 


As a Boost to Sales 


What would a big distiller, with too 
much whiskey on its hands as it is, 
want with another distillery? 

This question was a logical one to 
ask this week as merger negotiations be 
tween Schenley Industries, Inc., and 
United Distillers of America, Inc., re- 
portedly neared completion. But on 
second glance there is a very simple 
answer to the question: United owns a 
powerful trade name that could siphon 
off a lot of Schenley’s excess stock of 
whiskey. 

United’s J. W. Dant bourbon, is one 
of the hottest-selling bonded whiskies 
on the market. The distillers gave the 
brand a big sales boost last vear when 
it cut prices during the first wave of 
cuts at the distiller level. This put 
Dant at $4.49 in New York, in the 
same range with the top-price blends 
such as Seagram’s and Calvert, which 
sell for $4.40 (BW—Fcb.7'53,p78) 

At first, the trade gossip ran that 
United’s operation was merely one way 
of liquidating its existing whiskey in- 
ventory. But the industry learned dif 
ferently a few months ago when it 
found out that, far from liquidating, 
Dant was out in the market for more 
bulk whiskey. This was probably what 
attracted Schenlev’s interest 
e The Bait—In addition to the 
desirable Dant brand, United 
lers owns the Baltimore Pure Rye whis 
kev label, considered one of the finest 
rye labels in the country—although sales 
of the brand are reported to be small 
right now. In addition, United re 
cently launched a new blend, United's 
Black Label, a 40% blend, 90 proof, 
to sell at the same price that 27 
blends (86 proof) were selling at 

With one of the largest inventories 
of whiskev in the country, Schenlev 
could. use the Dant label to help use 
up some of its bourbons; the Baltimore 
Pure Rve label to use up its rves; and 
the Black Label blend to use up other 
whiskies. Bv throwing its huge _ re- 
sources behind these brands, Schenley 
could increase its sales substantially. 
And by acquiring a new group of labels 
such as this, Schenley doesn’t have to 
change prices on its existing brands 
¢ Payoff—On United’s side, the trans 
action would give Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer, the company’s president and major 
owner, the opportunity to liquidate his 
liquor operation for capital gains. 
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Close-up view of control panel built by Allen-Bradley. 


OILGEAR norizontAL CAMSHAFT BUSHING 
ASSEMBLY PRESS operated by Allen-Bradley 


This versatile camshaft bushing assembly press, built by The 
Oilgear Company of Milwaukee, is used by a iarge automotive 
manufacturer. 


Allen-Bradley controls—through the reliable service rendered 
—have become the choice of discriminating machine tool 
builders. These controls can be depended upon to provide mil- 
lions of trouble free operations. Furthermore, Allen-Bradley 


controls require no contact maintenance which is a decided asset Bulletin 709 Pneumatic Timing 
: : : Solenoid Starter Relay 
in reducing service costs. 


It is the simplicity of design that is the key to the leadership 
position of Allen-Bradley solenoid starters. To equip your 
machine tools with Allen-Bradley control will prove a help for 
your sales department, because they are a guarantee of un- 
qualified customer satisfaction. - 


~ 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


. Bulletin 700 Oiltight Control 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. O, g 
a o Universal Relay Station 
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Washington's Housing Dilemma 


How can the Administration keep homebuilding 


strong without 
hard-money policy? 


Kisenhower isn’t going to let the 
housing boom go bust. No one has said 
what annual volume of new home- 
building the Administration wants. But 
you can bet it won't be far from one 
million starts per year. 

Chis puts the Administration in a 
ticklish dilemma. In the last five years, 
federal housing agencies have guaran- 
teed the financing of one-fourth to one- 
third of the million housing starts a 
year, the bulk of it by insuring low- 
cost mortgages, part by direct buying 
of mortgages through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Assn. The real estate 
market has come to depend on_ this 
casy money prop. But Eisenhower is 
dead set against manipulating the mar- 
ket to keep interest rates low. 

How, then, can the Administration 
let mortgage rates rise and at the same 
time keep homebuilding strong? 

Congress is wrestling with the prob- 
lems, and it hasn’t come close to a 
solution. Congressional leaders have 
spoken out for quick increases—from 
the present 4% rate to 44% on Vet- 
erans Administration guaranteed mort- 
gages; from 44% to 44% on Federal 
Housing Administration insured paper. 
Pressure for higher interest rates by 
Congressional edict, however, has been 
knocked down once by the Senate 
Banking Committee. 
¢ Status Quo—This is where the hous- 
ing situation stands now 

¢ FHA mortgages under present 
regulations are financing 25% of the 
sales of new houses—about as much as 
housing officials think this agency 
should do. 

¢ VA loans are finding a market 
in ready-money areas, but there are big 
regions where VA money can't be 
found, and GI loans are being sold in 
many places at heavy discounts. 

Fanny Mav, where lenders can turn 
in their VA and FHA paper for cash, 
has enough buying authority under 
present legislation to take up all offers 
until the middle of the vear. It’s 
Fanny May that is supporting the mar- 
ket for VA mortgages; most VA lenders 
keep it in mind as a ready place to cash 
their GI 4% mortgages. 
¢ Conflict—Fanny May offers one an- 
swer to the government's dilemma. Ob- 
viously, a wide-open government market 
in Fanny May would give the new Ad- 
ministration a million-starts-a-vear mar- 
ket, without changing the present rules 
on VA-guaranteed or FHA-insured 
loans. And Congress would go along 
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compromising Eisenhower's 


tight-credit, 


with almost anything to keep house- 
building up. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee has just approved an authoriza- 
tion for FHA to insure an additional 
half-billion worth of home moderniza- 
tion and repair; the House committee 
started hearings early this week, is sure 
to report favorably on the bill. 

But there’s one hitch. The cost of 
maintaining present regulations would 
be high. Recent ‘Treasury debt re- 
financing (BW—Feb.14'53,p34) makes 
it plain that low interest rate mortgages 
would fall right back in Fanny May’s 
lap. And that kind of mortgage policy 
would conflict directly with the Admin- 
istration’s purpose to let government 
financing mect the supply-and-demand 
test of the money market. 
¢ How High?—So far there have been 
no hints that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration would weaken those financial 
housing props that nearly all builders 
and lenders feel are essential to a strong 
real estate and construction market. 
Investors and builders blissfully assume 


Inside-Out Inspection 


A new industrial X-ray unit has simplified 
the job of detecting soft spots in the welds 


of a submarine hull. By placing the unit 
inside the part of the structure to be pho- 
tographed, the radiographer can take an 
“inside-out” picture, get the same results 
in 34 min. that used to take four hours. 


that the government intends to keep 
the bolsters in place and in good repair. 
The only questions are, at what mort- 
gage rates and at what pace of construc- 
tion? 

To find answers to those questions 

himself, Eisenhower has White House 
economists busy gathering data on hous- 
ing. But there is no full-time adviser on 
the Eisenhower staff who is really 
familiar with housing. 
e Put Off—Raymond M. Foley, who 
stayed on as administrator of the gov- 
ernment’s central housing agency only 
at ‘Truman’s request, goes along with 
the politicos who feel rates should be 
upped. His philosophy, and practice, is 
to adjust rates to fit the market. 

Both Foley and Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
takes the opposite view, gave their opin- 
ions to a closed session of the Senate 
Banking Committee on Jan. 28. 
¢ Can’t Afford It—Lenders say that the 
new Treasury team’s refinancing this 
month of short-term notes at 24% and 
medium-term at 24%, points the needle 
unerringly at 3% coming soon—prob 
ably in June—for long-term government 
bonds. Savings-and-loans and other 
lenders just can’t afford to take 4% GI 
loans against that competition, the 
lenders declare. 

Foley agrees with them. Speaking as 
guardian of Fanny May, the 
buyer of VA mortgages, lh 
Senate committee that GI 
been selling in too many places at dis- 
counts of 4% to 5% and mor 
e Against It—Gray and his director of 
the VA loan guaranty service, T. Bert- 
ram King, sce it differently. VA loans 
are financing enough house sales at 4%, 
they maintain, even though the 
graphical distribution of loan money 
for GI mortgages is bad. 

At the hearings they emphasized, as 
apparent directives from Congress to 
maintain the 4% rate, the fact that 
every veterans’ housing law from the 
Housing Act of 1950 to the Korean 
GI bill last vear has set up direct gov- 
ernment loans at 4%. The latest Fanny 
May authorization, as they see it, puts 
another cushion under the same rate. 

The Senate hearings, however, seem 
to have had a softening effect on VA 
officials. Since then, King has not been 
quite so adamant against increases in 
the Gi rate. But he still insists it would 
be unwise to apply what he feels is a 
temporary curative that won't help the 
veteran over the long run. 
eA Problem—If, and when, the VA 
rate does go up, Foley’s successor will 
acquire a splitting headache. He will 
find his Fanny Mav holding $14-bil- 
lion to $1}-billion of VA 4% mort- 
gages. There might be some market 
for them at par, after they are well sea- 
soned, but sales in any case would be 
puny. 
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Over 6 million 
Cooper-Bessemer 
compressor 
WR 


NOW IN USE! 


¢ 


Pulls dollars out of thin air 


OU’RE looking at an extreme close-up of an 
y fom turbocharger—the kind used on big 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesels, Gas-Diesels and gas en- 
gines. Part of the casing has been cut away so that 
you can see its simple innards. 


The bladed wheel, center, is rotated at high speed 
by the engine’s exhaust. Thus, exhaust heat, normally 
wasted, drives a centrifugal air compressor, fore- 
ground, which supplies the engine with extra air under 
pressure. It not only permits at least 70% more power 
from the same engine, but it also improves combus- 
tion, cutting fuel consumption as much as 30 per cent! 


The turbocharged gas engine, for example, is an 
exclusive Cooper-Bessemer development—for many 
years considered impossible by the engine-building in- 
dustry. But right now, in job after job, it is saving users 
thousands of dollars yearly in fuel costs alone! And 


if that isn’t pulling dollars out of thin air... what is? 
There are many Cooper-Bessemer advancements 
ready to save you money in any kind of heavy-duty 
power application. Better find out about the new 
things being done by one of America's oldest engine 
builders. The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 





Mount Vernon, Ohic 


/ V 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pa. 


New York ¢ Chicago * Washington * Sen Francisco * Los Angeles © 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggton * 

Seattle + Tulsa © St. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Holifex, N. §. 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK 5, N.J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 127 
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He clipped this 
COUPON 


and saved thousands 


a year on 


printing costs! 


He’s not what you'd call a 
really big buyer of printing... 
just the normal printing of the 
average business: Office forms, 
catalogs, some direct mail flyers, 
dealer and sales bulletins. 

But he, like thousands of 
other businessmen, disturbed 
by ever mounting printing costs, 
decided to do something about 
it. He investigated the Coxhead 
DS] Composing Machine...found 
that it fitted in ideally with his 
printing needs. Now he’s saving 


THE COXHEAD DSJ IS MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMED VARI-TYPER,. 


= 


Body copy produced 
on the DSJ Model, 
Headlines were all 
photo-composed on 
the Headliner, 


the firm a good 50% on printing 
costs, because Coxhead DSJ 
eliminates the need to purchase 
costly type composition. His 


own office typist prepares 


beautiful text type copy equal 
to anything he previously 
bought from typographers. He 
has his choice of many dis- 
tinguished type faces in several 
sizes, and in foreign languages, 
too. He’s getting MORE adver- 
tising. MORE printing for his 
money, than ever before. 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The Boston Federal District Court rul- 
ing this week against United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp.’s system of leasing pro- 
duction equipment is right in line with 
Justice Dept. thinking. The govern- 
ment alleged United Shoe limited com- 
petition by supplying more than 75% 
of shoe machinery—through leases rather 
than sale. A similar case against Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. is 
budding in New York Federal Court. 
+ 


A U.S. marshal seized the war-surplus 
tanker Monitor when it docked at Pauls- 
boro, N. J. The charge: It was bought 
from the government in violation of a 
law forbidding purchase by noncitizens. 
North American Shipping & Trading 
Co., a U.S. concern, owns the vessel. 
But control of North American rests 
with Greek shipping magnate Stavros 
Niarchos (BW—Mar.29’52,p128) and a 
Panamanian company of his 

. 
The defense stockpile is growing. In- 
ventory and orders for strategic mate- 
rials total a little under $6-billion—78% 
of goals. The last six-months’ swell is 
due to better supply and a leveling off 
of military and industrial needs, the 
Munitions Board told Congress. 

+ 
San Diego’s war-surplus Convair Plant 2 
has already made a million for C. W. 
Carlstrom (BW —Aug.25'51,p104). He 
bought the $12-million property from 
the U.S. in 1947 for $25,000 down and 
casy payments totaling $1,050,000, then 
parceled it out in leases. Now Uncle 
Sam will pav $5-million to get it back. 
The Air Force says it needs the whole 
plant for Convair, which now leases 
much of the space. 

* 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., dissolved 
itself, in line with a federal court judg 
ment, giving stockholders shares in two 
new companies: Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc., the production end, and Stanley 
Warmer Corp., theater operating com- 
pany. The Warners’ interest in the 
theater company goes to Fabian Enter- 
prises. 

. 
Birmingham pricked up its ears when it 
heard that the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce wants to sell or lease the Federal 
Barge Lines. It also operates the money- 
making, 18-mi. rail line out of Birming- 
ham, valuable link for local manufac- 
turers and coal producers to the barges 


(BW—May10’52,p164). 
* 


Price hikes in gas and oil have taken 
hold in five Pacific Coast states. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California raised crude 
wholesale and retail prices; gas went up 
2.1¢ retail. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 21, 1953 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Federal spending is going to be cut—and hard. President Eisenhower 
is making converts to economy out of the skeptics in Washington. He has 
his knife out, and he’s serious. And he is trying to hold Congress off on 
tax cuts until spending is reduced to a level that assures a balanced budget. 

The business implications need noting: Construction outlays are in 
for a sharp reduction—particularly in dams, military installations, maybe 
roads. Under consideration is a further stretchout of military production 
for our own forces as well as for aid to our allies. All these government 
functions have been props to the economy. 


How well economizing goes will give the tip on tax reductions. In his 
first give-and-take news conference, Eisenhower stood firm on his resolution 
to oppose tax reductions until the budget is on the road to balance. 
He did it despite the vote of the House Ways & Means Committee to 
reduce individual income tax revenue by $1.5-billion, as well as to let the 
excess-profits tax die on June 30. But Eisenhower has assurance that the 
Senate, with leadership from Taft, will go along with his program to make 
tax relief wait for a manageable budget. 

Economy in government will win votes for retention of high taxes— 
if it’s real. And Eisenhower looks to the military for the biggest savings. 
He believes he can give more defense for less money—a campaign promise. 


All military contracts are being reviewed. Defense delivery schedules 
may be slowed sharply. The Pentagon is figuring this way: Today’s 
weapons get old quickly, so the important thing is capacity. The high 


brass is considering whether keeping production lines modernized will 
not only save money, but keep guns and planes up to date as well. 

Any war scare would bring a policy reversal, of course. Then anything 
that shoots would have an A-1 priority. But in the absence of crisis, 
it looks as if the government will become less of a customer. 


Deputy Defense Secretary Kyes is in charge of economizing—in effect 
directing still another stretchout. Truman’s budget for next fiscal year 
seeks about $20-billion in new money for weapons procurement. The serv- 
ices, of course, groan that no program can be tampered with. But one 
top official in the Pentagon tells questioners that anywhere from $3- to $5- 
billien can be shaved without endangering U.S. security. 

Kyes is studying munitions board requirements and will come up with 
some answers by month’s end—in time to testify on Capitol Hill. 


e 

Over-all, Eisenhower is propounding some philosophy. It’s new— 
after 20 years of Democratic rule. And it’s this: Government has been 
trying to do too much—even more than the voters are asking for. 

That’s debatable, of course, and no one can tell if it’s true, really, 
until the 1954 election. 

But it means that new welfare programs are being sidetracked. That 
includes public housing, public power, and frills for farmers. On this score, 
take a look at Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s approach. He is sitting 
in on spending plans, as well as on plans for raising money, and he’s tough. 


Look for a change on draft policy. It will be tougher on college 
students and fathers. Up to now, a student, a farm worker, or a new 














“| WANT THE DRUMSTICK, DADDY!” 


Four months ago, Bob Jenks lay in a 
hospital bed . . . frightened and sick with 
worry. He had lost an arm in an accident 
at the plant. What, he wondered, lay 
ahead for him and his family? 

He was surprised by what happened. 
He followed two thousand successful 
graduates through Liberty Mutual’s Re- 
habilitation Center. After 
drastic mental and physical adjust- 
ments, he learned to use and de- 
pend on his new ‘‘arm.” 

His machinist’s skill has been 
transferred to welding, and he can 
do things with his electrode holder 
that the ordinary two-handed man 
cannot match. His pay is regular 
and ample. 

It was a great day that first pay- 


some 





day. The whole family celebrated, and 
Bob proudly showed the carving skill of 
his new arm. 

When a man like Jenks returns to 
work and normal living, everybody 
gains. First of all, he and his family gain. 
His employer gains when he keeps a 
loyal, experienced man. All compensa- 


LIBERTY “% MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 
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tion insurance costs are kept down. 
Rehabilitation of men like Bob Jenks 
is part of Liberty Mutual’s Humanics 
program. The complete program brings 
together all activities for preventing ac- 
cidents and for reducing loss when ac- 
cidents happen. All parts of the program 
— Industrial Engineering and Industrial 
Hygiene, Preventive Medicine, Re- 
habilitation and Claims Medical 
Service — are directed to cutting 
down loss in all forms 
This program can help you cut 
your compensation insurance costs. 
How ... and how mucl 
find out by calling or writing the 
Liberty Mutual office nearest you. 
Or write to us at 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


you can 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 





American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 








Need air in your business? 


Want a “work horse” that has proved to be a 
good investment in hundreds of industries? 


Then, put these time-proved, quality-built 
American Blower Utility Sets to work. They are 
unsurpassed for general ventilation where duct 
systems are required. 

There’s an American Blower product for every 
air handling need — for process work, for pressure 
dutiés, for ventilating, heating, cooling, air condi 
tioning. 


Just call one of our branch offices for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amsaican Raniator & Standard Savitary conrons 
EG Pa ~ iy 
&y SE QuY 
Levees 
The heart of an American Blower Utility (¥, , 
Set is this dynamically balanced Sirocco ee ; 
wheel which provides large volumetric A M 3 R ( A N — Eb L O W E R 
capacities at low peripheral speeds. - 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS ~« 8O55S EXCHANGERS 
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father was pretty safe. But criticism has been mounting; unless Korea is 
settled, deferments will be tougher to get. 


On amending Taft-Hartley, Eisenhower’s hands-off attitude is slowing 
deliberations in the House Labor Committee to a standstill (page 174). 
And in the Senate, leaders like Smith and Taft are too busy on foreign 
relations matters to give much time to labor; Aiken is preoccupied with 
agriculture matters, Ives with civil rights legislation. 

A new law may still be voted this session—but not until June at best. 


A fight for prestige is clouding important decisions on the atom. House 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy think Rep. Sterling 
Cole should be chairman. Senators hold out for Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper. 

Policy on industrial use of atomic energy is being delayed, as a result. 
Atomic Energy Commissioners would like Congress to relax the McMahon 
law to let business in on building atomic reactors for electric power; only 
this week the commission brought Eisenhower up to date on developments 
so he could come to a decision on what he wants to do. 

The committee has to be organized before the law can be changed. 
Cole is the preferred man from the Administration point of view. But 
Eisenhower won’t do anything that smacks of interfering with Congress. 


Adlai Stevenson is in control of the Democratic Party. State leaders 
and congressmen are impressed with the popularity revealed by his New 
York speech and his visits on Capitol Hill. He will speak again to raise 
money at a Los Angeles rally before making his world tour. 

There is still infighting within the party. But this doesn’t affect 
Stevenson, personally. National Chairman Stephen Mitchell is the target. 
Mitchell is trying to rid the Democrats of deadwood ; old-timers are kicking. 

The test of whether Stevenson is No. 1 for President will come in ’54. 
His managers plan to use him on the stump to elect a Democratic Congress. 
If successful, he will be the man to beat for the nomination; if not, he’s 
a dead duck—just as Wendell Willkie was in 1944 for the Republicans. 


What to do about foreign aid is far from being decided (page 25). 
Secretary of State Dulles has been tough about European sincerity in fight- 
ing Soviet aggression. And Congressional opinion seems to point to a 
cutback in Truman’s $7.6-billion program for next fiscal year. But Eisen- 
hower isn’t decided yet, and signs are he won’t be for a month or so. 

Stevenson’s New York speech is forcing the Administration to make 
up its mind. It is having to answer Stevenson’s charges that tke U.S. is 
bullying Western Europe. Dulles will soften his language in order to get 
backing for a European Defense Community and an army including Western 
Germany. He has to do it to ward off Stevenson's accusation that the 
Dulles-Stassen mission was a return to “dollar diplomacy.” 


Eisenhower helped things with his decision on brier pipes. He weighed 
the Tariff Commission’s finding that U.S. pipe makers are being hurt and 
decided that Europe, particularly Italy, would be hurt more by losing trade 
dollars. That is a hint on policy yet to come on extension of reciprocal trade 
legislation as well as economic aid to European allies. 
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BOEING'S GAPA, developed under Air Force sponsorship, didn’t go into production, But its development helped show why 


Guided Missiles Need More Research 


lew people are surprised that the air- 
craft companies are getting many of 
the contracts for the development of 
guided missiles. Since missiles fly, it 
scems logical. 

But making the missiles isn’t the 
same thing as making aircraft. ‘The 
plane manufacturers have come a long 
way with their work on missiles, but 
they’re running into new problems. 
Missiles present complications the com- 
panics haven’t had to cope with in 
building planes. 

The biggest difference is the compact 
size demanded of missiles. Partly off- 
setting that is the fact that a missile is 
a one-shot proposition. An airplane is 
built to make many flights with safety; 
a missile need function for only one 
trip, but at the end of that trip all 
the work that has gone into it is des 
troved. 

While the compact size of a missile 
presents problems, the single trip re- 
quirement offers opportunities. 
¢ Sum Up-—In a recent talk, Francis D. 
Reynolds, a design engineer for Boeing 
Airplane Co., summed up some of the 
facts and problems in the missile design 
field: 

¢ Some commercial equipment de- 
signed for other uses can be “souped 
up” for the short-life missiles. 
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¢ Cooling the missiles is a major 
unsolved problem. 

¢ High specds and accelerations 
make unusual demands on the ability 
of the equipment to withstand vibra- 
tion and shock. 

¢ Other special problems develop, 
such as fuel feed, in a missile that turns 
many directions in flight. 
¢ “Souped-Up” Equipment—Since the 
United States is racing the Soviets for 
development of guided missiles, speed 
in design is of primary importance. 
therefore, when companies can use ex- 
isting commercial equipment it is all 
to the good. To design special equip- 
ment takes a lot of time, which slows 
up the design of the end product—the 
missile. By using commercial equip- 
ment, designers can take advantage of 
cxisting production and designs and get 
a better idea of what to expect in per- 
formance. 

Moreover, missile engineers can often 
capitalize on the fact that the commer- 
cial equipment is not being used under 
the conditions for which it was de- 
signed. A tube that withstands a thou- 
sand hours of normal operation  fre- 
quently can be used in a greatly over- 
loaded condition on a missile, since no 
one cares if it blows out after, say, 10 
hours. 


Thus, a standard aircraft relay is nor 
mally designed to withstand a test of 
50 cycles at 10 times its rated current, 
If it needs to function only a few times 
in the flight of a missile, engineers ar 
justified in using the relay at 10 times 
rated current. 
¢ Small But Hot—While th 
use of missiles has made thy 
easicr in a few cases, it hasn’t solved all 
of the difficulties. Since a missile must 
be much smaller than an airplane and 
must operate at excessive speeds, many 
of the components still must be sp 
cially designed. And when the equip 
ment is packed into the missile, other 
problems arise. 

To get a satisfactory missile, the cle 
trical brains must be packed into a 
very small arca. But the tighter you 
pack the components, the hotter they 
get in operation—and the more serious 
becomes the problem of cooling. And 
when commercial electrical equipment 
is operated at 10 times its rated current 
it is throwing off much more heat than 
ordinarily. 

In attempts to solve the heat prob 
lems, parts with the highest tempera 
ture ratings available are generally used 
New insulation matcrials have also been 
tried. As in the case of the clectrical 
components, the short life of some mis 
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Planning to order business stationery? For all office forms; Moistrite BOND, the economy grade, for inter- 
purposes, there is a Mead Paper made especially to office forms and many utility uses. 

meet your needs: MEAD BOND, watermarked, for letter- Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, Ameri- 
heads and envelopes; mimeo, duplicator and ledger for ca’s leading paper merchants—knows that Mead Papers 


reports, price lists, bulletins, and all other business mean business. Ask for convincing evidence. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ [papers 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 +» New York « Chicago + Boston « Philadelphia « Atlanta 
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Vapor-from-paper 
STOPS RUST of Army rifles 








Saves greasing . . . saves degreasing! 


What a godsend to the fighting man. His new rifle is ready 


to load when it’s unpacked. 


No wonder products in every segment of metalworking 
already are being shipped or stored this way. It’s faster 
cleaner, and PROVEN effective. 


It cuts cost many ways! 


Does your management 
know about VPI'? 


For facts, write to the most experienced mame in vapor wraps: 
ANGIER CORPORATION, Framingham 7, Mass. 


*@® Vapor Rust Preventive 


Since 1895 Manuractureas or Inpustatat Pacxaoino Paras 





OVER 1,000,000 AZALEAS ARE IN BLOOM DURING THE 
AZALEA FESTIVAL AT WILMINGTON, N. C., IN MARCH 


Spring Comes Early in North Carolina 


.. + where a year-round mild climate 
means lower construction costs—plus lower 
cost-of-living. From the “cool in summer” 
mountains to the “warm in winter” coast 
the temperature averages 59°. This is 
another advantage industry finds in North 
Carolina's “Accessible Isolation”. 


For a list of industrial sites 
and buildings and other infor- 


mation, communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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siles means they have reached the target 
before they can overheat sufficiently to 
do serious damage. But before long 
range missiles can be completely suc 
cessful, the heating problem has to be 
solved. 

¢ Cooling Problems—Ordinarily, to coo! 
a motor, you use a fan to blow air across 
it. A missile, however, has no source of 
cool air unless one is specifically pro 
vided. The air through which the mis 
sile flies is cold, but that cold air can’t 
be used to cool the missile’s insides. As 
the missile flies at supersonic speeds, it 
compresses the surrounding air—which 
winds up hotter than the equipment to 
be cooled. 

One place to absorb ie of the 
heat is the fuel. By using heat from 
the electrical parts, fuel can be heated 
just before it is burned. But there is a 
limit to this also. ‘Too much it would 
vaporize the fuel before it iches the 
motors and would block the feed lines 
¢ High-Speed Steering—Accclerations 
of a missile are much higher than thos¢ 
of an airplane. An acceleration giving a 
force 10 times that of gravit cnough 
to cause a pilot to black out. Since a 
missile has no humans on board, it is 
designed for much higher accelerations 
to permit it to outmancuver an lirplane. 
These high accelerations often dislocate 
the insides of a tube or ha ther bad 
effects on standard parts. When these 
problems arise, specs ial desi iS appat 
ently the only answer 

To get. increased man rability, 
many missiles differ from airplanes in 
another way. An airplane h 
a horizontal position only. ‘To turn to 
the right or left, the plane 1 lighth 
and uses its wings to fly in the desired 
direction. Some missiles, hi cr, have, 
in effect, two sets of wings at right 
angles (these missiles are called cruci 
form because of the cross form of the 
wings). If a cruciform missile wants to 
go left, it simply uses the vertical wings 
to fly left without rolling 
¢ Fuel Goes Up—High speeds and 
maneuverability play hob with the in- 
ternal machinery. When a missile noses 
down at supersonic speeds, the forces 
inside the missile will be pushing up- 
ward. This means that a missile has no 
constant down force that can be used 
to feed fuel, for instance, to the engines. 

Several ideas have been tricd on fuel 
tanks to get a constant flow. Iucl out 
lets on several sides of a tank provided 
with automatic floats to open the right 
outlet is one idea. 

With these problems and many oth- 
crs still to be solved, it will be some 
time before unmanned rockets will be 
knocking smoke stacks off enemy fac 
tories with deadly accurac One man 
working on missiles even savs that “each 
year the target date is pushed back two 
years as new and more difficult prob 
lems turn up.” 
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We tried to swivel it to death! 


After nearly a year’s intensive experimental work, Sturgis engineers de- 

veloped a nylon thrust bearing and then promptly tried to swivel it to death. But it 
wouldn’t even say uncle. After being subjected to 1,555,200 

swivel turns under a 248-lb. load it emerged essentially unscathed. (It lost .004 

of material.) Two different conventional metal bearings were given 

simultaneous tests and disintegrated after 303,840 and 381,600 turns respectively. 


Naturally the nylon bearing is now standard on ali Sturgis swivel chairs. 


Why such a big fuss about such a little thing? Simply because no 
part of a swivel chair takes so much punishment as the 
thrust bearing. And here is a thrust bearing that 


for all practical purposes is indestructible. 


You can’t see ail 

the quality that’s 
engineered into 
Sturgis chairs. 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps 
You can’t see all the quality engineered into a Sturgis 
chair but it’s there in full measure—and because it’s 
there a Sturgis chair is a long term investment in 
office comfort and efficiency. Today the finest execu- 
tive, secretarial, clerical, guest and institutional metal 
chairs are being produced by The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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When you think of 
ALUMINUM... 


Prinkof 
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America can be proud of its aluminum 
industry! ! 

1952 was the first million-ton alu- 
minum year on record! 

With the completion of a giant 
$500 million expansion program in 
1954, our nation’s aluminum industry 
will be able to turn out 1.5 million 
tons of aluminum a year—an in- 
crease of 90% over pre-Korean pro- 
duction. 

Aluminum has entered every phase 
of modern living . . . from kitchen 
utensils to ocean superliners. And in 
the armed forces alone, aluminum 
can be used for more than 1,300 
different products. 

Aluminum is one of the many 
major industrial groups served by 
Peoples First. Whether your banking 
yroblems are regional or national, 
eins First offers you a 90-year 
background of diversified financial 
Peoples Furst welcomes 
to serve you with 
your every 


experience, 
the opportunity 
complete facilities for 
banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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UNDER WATER for six weeks, 


they prevent “nail pox.” 


aluminum nails stayed shiny, 
After 30 years they are finally .. . 


steel rusted. ‘That’s why 


Nailing Down Their Market 


aftermaths of the 
World Wars, the aluminum nail in 
vaded the building field. Both times 
its beachhead was soon wiped out by 
the old-fashioned steel nail. 

The third time is different. Right 
now the aluminum nail is staging a 
comeback on a grand scale. The giants 
of the aluminum and nail industries 
are coming into the field. You can find 
enthusiasts today who predict that sales 
of aluminum nails will hit $10-million 
within three to five years. 
¢ Outside Work—Bchind the current 
popularity of aluminum nails lies the 
same factor that spurred their earlier 
and slightly abortive development: Un 
like ordinary steel nails, they don’t rust. 
In frame houses, that’s a big gain. 
Steel nails used on siding and shingles 
rust, despite the most careful puttving 
Houses break out in unsightly spots, 
often called “rust measles” or “nail 
pox.” That means expensive repaint 
ing, and a loss of strength in the nails 

Actually, the first appearance of alu 
minum nails was small potatoes. Just 
after World War I, Aluminum Co. of 
America turned out — experimental 
batches to be used on oil derricks in 
the “sour gas” region of Texas, where 
sulfur gas cut through copper or steel 
nails in a few months, at most. 

These original Alcoa nails are still 
in good shape. But the company for 


Twice, in the 


years made no effort to go beyond the 
limited specialty field. 
¢ Roofing—After World War II, the 
popularity of aluminum roofing brought 
a demand for aluminum nails in its 
wake. That’s because destructive cle 
trolysis is set up if you use one kind of 
metal to fasten a different on Rust 
holes quickly appear when steel nails 
are used on aluminum You 
avoid the trouble if fasteners and sheets 
are of the same metal. Latest gimmick 
is a screw-type aluminum nail with a 
neoprene washer. 

Frank R. Nichols, president of 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., of 


roonng 


- Davenport, Iowa, quickly latched onto 


this idea. Young and aggressive, he 
thought he saw a real growth product 
From 1945 to 1947 he constantly ham- 
mered at the major nail and aluminum 
companies to get them interested. By 
spurring his big competitors, he hoped 
the field would get the bis 
motion that he could not put 
handed. 

His audience stayed cold 
the steel nail shortage of 1947-1948 
brought a clamoring call for aluminum 
nails. Nichols, his sales booming, failed 
to notice that essentially, a lot of the 
increased demand was for nails—any 
nails—and not for aluminum because 
aluminum had special qualiti He 
found out fast when the steel shortage 
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East River to get big new job 


The scene is Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany’s expanded steam-electric generating 
plant along New York City’s lower East 
River. 

Here, in the near future, will be installed 
the world’s largest single-shell condenser 
—a house-sized Worthington apparatus 
that will enable a powerful steam-turbine 
generator to produce as much as 30% 
more electricity than would be possible 
without it. Inside the giant unit are a total 
of 105 miles of 30-foot aluminum-brass 
tubes through which cooling East River 
water will travel at the rate of 138,000 
gallons every minute. 

While converting steam to water, the 





+ steam 
dwat Pe. * pumps 
engine and turbine generators 





Better Roads and Construction — 
Blue Brute sir compressors - 
pevers - air tools - pumps 


condenser removes in an hour enough heat 
to supply the entire daily hot-water re- 
quirements for all the families in a city the 
size of Flint, Michigan. 

Worthington first began building con- 
densers in 1840, just 70 odd years after 
James Watt constructed the first one to 
raise the efficiency of his steam engine. 
Today, they’re just one of the many kinds 
of apparatus Worthington makes for those 
great electric utility companies that are 
constantly working to make possible a 
more productive America. 

Similar Worthington pioneering in the 
design and production of other kinds of 
equipment has led to the manufacture of 


Petroleum Products — compressors 
engines + pumps - chilling pr 


14 major product lines for widely diver- 
sified industrial and commercial markets 
in the U. S. and throughout the world. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J, 


Good Water and Sanitation — engines 
pumps + weter tresting + comminutors 
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DELTA QUALITY 


" MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


By operating two individual Delta drill presses in sequence, 
two jobs are done on a single piece without rehandling. idie 
machine pays for itself in a hurry through saved sef-up time. 


OW DELTA TOOLS 


Pay For Themselves 


STANDING IDLE At AsTATIC corp. 


AN IDEA 
TO CUT SET-UP COSTS 


Astatic never changes set-ups! 
Instead, this production-minded 
precision machine shop installs 
a series of Delta tools for each 
job, and keeps each one set up 
for a different operation. 


... If you follow that lead of 
the Astatic Corp., communica- 
tions instrument manufacturer 
of Conneaut, O., you can cut 
your set-up time, skilled labor 
costs and wipe out down time 
changing over machine tools 
from one job to another. 


Read what the Astatic Corp. 
reports: 

**Because the cost to buy and 
own Delta tools is low, it pays 
to maintain set-ups even if they 
are used only intermittently. 
The constant savings from not 
changing set-ups justify the 
extra machines.” 


Thousands of plants like 
Astatic, have found that Delta 
tools do the same jobs —to the same 
accuracy standards—as special 
machines costing many times as 
much. And many times space on 
the production line is saved be- 
cause one completely set-up, easily 
moved Delta machine is pulled 
out of the line and another spotted 
in its place. 

Get the Delta story. Call your 
Delta dealer listed in the Classi- 
fied Telephone Book under 
**Tools,’’ or write for Catalog 
AB52, Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 540B N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 


Another Product of Rockwell 


© 





eased off just at a moment when get 
ting aluminum was none too ea Che 
aluminum nail business virtually dis- 
appeared. 

e Research—Nichols, who 
hailed as one of the “hottest young 
salesmen” in the nail busing found 
himself demoted to the position of 
just one more salesman who had over- 
sold himself. It didn’t faze him. Con 
fident that he had a basically worth- 
while product, he shifted his tactics 
to careful research and promotion, con- 
fined to ficlds where aluminum really 
had something competitive to offer. 
His major moves were: 

e Nichols recognized that alu- 
minum nails could never secure more 
than a limited part of the total nail 
market. ‘To grab the fields where alu- 
minum really could go to town, he 
doubled his field force. In December, 
1949, he sold seven times man 
nails as he had in the earlier good- 
weather month of April. Sales have 
climbed steadily since then 

e Instead of selling his nails by 
the pound, he began packaging them 
by size in the number needed to do a 
specific job. That got around the handi 
cap inherent in the fact that people for- 
get that you get roughly the same num 
ber of aluminum nails in 1 Ib. that vou 
get from 3 lb. of the steel varict Phe 
new packaging gave him a handhold 
in the do-it-vourself markct 

e From the research department 
came the idea of using the slightly 
thicker shank now common to alu- 
minum nails. That stilled the carpen- 
ters’ lament that they couldn’t drive 
aluminum nails without bending them. 
Research also developed a_ process, 
called etching, that increased holding 
power and took away the unpleasant 
taste that had irked carpenters prone 
to carrving reserve nails in their mouths. 

¢ Nichols speeded production and 
cut costs by importing the first con 
tinuous casting machine for minum 
rod—the invention of an Italian named 
[lario Properzi. 

e He continued his drive to stir 
up potential competitors, with an cye 
to massive advertising budget 
¢ Payoff—The results are bes 
show. The Nichols compan 
expects to turn out its 20-billionth alu 
minum nail this spring, is still the 
largest producer in the field. But the 
others are following, now 

Reynolds Metals Co., one f the 
giants, is turning out 37 different types 
and sizes; its promotion ha n vig 
orous. Independent Nail & Packing 
Co., of Bridgewater, Mass., has becom 
a leader in the field with a full line. 
Townsend Co., of New Brighton, Pa., is 
another newcomer. 
¢ Supplier—Alcoa, biggest of a 
minum generally, has yet to expand its 
nail production very far beyond the 
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GEARMOTORS 


?-_— can really help you! 
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THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢* DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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How this 2-way 


FARQUHAR 


Hydraulic Press 


forms motor and generator coils 


In producing motor and generator coils 
from \ x l-in. copper stock, the stock 
is first bent and the ends laminated, and 
then pressed to restore them to their origi- 
nal thickness. Then, the coil is put in this 
Farquhar 2-way Hydraulic Press for 
“pressing”’ the form. ‘ 


The coil is laid on a steel block, a three- 
part filler mandrel inserted, and a top block 
applied. The press ‘‘snugs” the coil sides 
at low pressure (40 tons); then the vertical 
ram snugs the top. The operator kicks the 
pressure-shift pedal, to double vertical-ram 
pressure for forming. 


Capacities of rams are 100 tons hori- 
zontally and 200 tons vertically. Illustra- 
tion above shows operator withdrawing the 
coil after forming has been completed. 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


The above installation is just one more 


example of Farquhar performance in 
heavy production! Farquhar Presses are 
built-for-the-job .. . assure faster pro- 
duction due to rapid advance and return 
of the ram ... greater accuracy because of 
the extra guides on the moving platen... 
easy, smooth operation with finger-tip 
controls .. . longer life due to positive 
control of speed and pressure on the die 

- long, dependable service with mini- 
mum maintenance cost! 


Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Their expert assistance is yours 
for the asking. Give them a call... at 
no obligation, of course! 


Or, send for our free catalog showing 
Farquhar Hydraulic Presses in all sizes 
and capacities for all types of industry. 
Write to: THe Oxriver CorRPoRATION, 
A. B. Farquhar Division, Hydraulic Press 
Dept., 1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 





small specialty market it pioneered in 
the 1920s. Mostly, it confines itself 
to supplying other companies with the 
aluminum rod from which the nails are 
made. But there’s talk that Alcoa will 
assume a more when 
the conversion of its Lancaster (Pa.) 
plant is completed. 

The large producers installing 
more continuous casting machines to 
meet demand. The biggest call, Nichols 
says, is for nails on aluminum roofs 
installed on old farm building The 
nails are also getting an increasing play 
for fastening asbestos shingles and roof 
ing; this year there’s a good chance that 
they will be used on two out of three 
jobs. At the start of 1951, not a single 
major producer of asbestos building 
products supplied aluminum fasteners 
Now they are offered by such giants as 
Johns-Manville, United States Gypsum 
Co., Flintkote Co., and Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co. 

Aluminum is also gaining popularity 

as a nail for use with redwood and red 
cedar, both of which contain acids 
that attack ordinary nails. 
e Savings—Contractors, running up or- 
dinarv small houses, are beginning to 
see the point. Aluminum nails for the 
siding and roofing of a five-room house 
cost around $3. That’s about $1 more 
than the cost of steel nails. On the 
other hand, aluminum nails offer a 
saving of upwards of $25—the cost of 
puttving the steel nails. 


aggressive role 


Tractor Speeds Line 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. of Burbank, 
Calif., speeded up movement of assemblies 
on the production line by pulling them with 
a midget tractor (above). Four T-33 jet 
trainers are linked up to be moved by the 
tractor, which needs only 3 min. to make 
a two-line move. Previously, four men took 
an hour to do the same job. 
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Contact KAYDON of Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 





KAYDON-bearinged 


Cedarapids Jaw-Crushers 


are dependable! 


OCK crushing that used to be a slow, tedious, 

costly, “man-killing” job is made simple and 
profitable with famous Cedarapids portable 
crushing plants. Husky KAYDON precision bearings 
help the jaw crusher of this multi-ton machine 
operate smoothly and efficiently in crushing up 
to 75 to 135 tons of rock per hour into gravel 
sized l-inch or Jess. © These rugged bearings 
help deliver maximum crushing power, assure 
smoother operation, reduce maintenance, and 
thus help improve production and profits. 


Spherical, self-aligning, anti-friction bearings, 8.6614” 
x 13.3858” x 3.5433”, with one-piece bronze cage, as 
used in jaw crusher of this Cedarapids Junior Tandem 
Portable Crushing Plant, made by lowa Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, Other sizes of KAYDON Bearings, 12.5984” 
to 14.9606” Outside Diameter, are used on various models, 


On many types of heavy-duty industrial ma- 
chinery and war equipment, big KAYDON bearings 
are making tough jobs easier, more profitable, 
with dependable, controlled precision. Machine 
designers welcome KAYDON bearing versatility. 
Frequently the adoption of these bearings leads 
to new horizons in bigger, better machinery for 
unusual quality-and-cost-control in modern 
production. 

We'll be glad to work with you on difficult 
bearing problems. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 


ENGINEFEREIN G CORP. 


... KAYUUN 


MUSKEGON @®@ MICHIGAN 


PRECISION BALL AN D 








ROLLER BEARINGS 





| how to tune a sales talk 


y 
Could you build volume by offering 
your customers newly-designed models that weigh 
less... last longer... look better... or sell for less? 
These are some of the user benefits that often 
result when manufacturers replace a heavy 
cast, forged or welded pipe part with a 
lightweight Hackney Deep Drawn Shape or 
Shell. 
In addition, your engineers can count on 
Hackney Deep Drawn Parts to achieve closer 
tolerances ... streamlined appearance .. . 
seamless construction... functional shapes 
in capacities from 1 quart to 150 gallons. 
Write for details—or send us a 
sketch of your requirements. i 


eee 


More than 50 years of 
specialized experience 
go into the develop- 
ment of Hackney Parts 
like these. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 

17 © 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 ¢ 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, 

Atlanta 3 © 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 © 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los 
Angeles 17 © 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kensas City 11, Mo. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
50 





Masked workmen (above) are pouring 
an aluminum bronze casting at the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) plant of Ampco Metal, 
Inc. The completed casting, weighing 
six tons, is a runner for the turbine of 
a hydroelectric plant in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

- 


Du Pont has licensed American Enka 
Corp. to manufacture nylon textile 
fiber. In June, 1951, a similar agree- 
ment was signed with Chemstrand 
Corp., now completing a nylon plant 
at Pensacola, Fa. 

. 
RCA Service Co., with offices in many 
cities, has teamed up with Tele- 
PrompTer Corp. (BW —Sep.6'52,p84) 
to rent speech-cucing equipment for 
use by speakers at conventions, sales 
mectings, merchandise presentations, 
and other public gatherings. 

. 
Ash pits of large industrial users of coal 
are in for a going over by the Bureau of 
Mines in a search for germanium, the 
rare clement used in transistors (BW— 
Feb.23’52,p46). At present, germanium 
is recovered in the production of clec- 
trolytic zinc, at a rate of 1 lb. to every 
24-million Ib. of ore. 

° 

The tug Nancy Moran of Moran Tow- 
ing & ‘Transportation Co., Inc., has 
been equipped with a new controllable- 
pitch propeller for testing under actual 
harbor conditions. Moran is cooperat- 
ing in the project with Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors 
Corp. and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

* 


General Electric is modernizing _ its 
Bleeker Street plant in Utica, N. Y., 
and installing plastic molding equip- 
ment. GE is going into the business of 
producing its own radio cabinets instead 
of buving them from subcontractors. 
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Why are BOX CARS being standardized? 


To build them Faster—Cheaper— Stronger 


the RECORD BREAKING PS-1 


In the answer to this question of box car standardization lies thé 
fundamental purpose of railroad operation—adequate earnings. 
And the acceptance of Pullman-Standard’s PS-1 by 56 railroads 
proves the soundness of freight car standardization for dependable 
and economical car performance. 


The Pullman “standard” of longer-lived box car construction cuts 
down time for repairs and maintenance—assures more time for 
revenue-producing shipments. Now—with 50,000 PS-1s in service— 
Pullman-Standard maintains ‘“‘on-line’”’ research to improve 
continually PS-1 specifications. Ask for the fast delivery schedule on 
this record-breaking box car. And the cost is lower than cars built to 
individual specifications because the PS-1 is already standardized 

to meet the needs of America’s railroads. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSEN 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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BUSINESS FORMS The noture of our business is 


— Founded 1883 
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FACTORY ORDER 


Is this a winning combination 
for your office, too? 


If you could combine two or three separate forms-writing 
jobs into one—would you consider it a winning combination 
for your office? As designers and producers of business 
forms, we have assisted concerns of all types in making such 
improvements. 


A periodic review of paper work often uncovers instances 
where two or three different forms, written by several people 
at different times, can be combined into one form written 
once by one person. Often savings are substantial enough 
to constitute a major economy. 


To explore the possibilities of securing such savings through 
simplification of paper work in your own organization, fill 
out the coupon below. We will then select a folder of sample 
continuous forms from our Forms Library that will suggest 
a number of ideas to you. No obligation, of course. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 


Hoboken, New Jersey 
We would like fo receive a folder of sample continuous 


forms for.. . 
kind of forms 


Forms will be used on ‘ 
type of machine 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


—.. 
\ ct ry COMPANY 


4 STREET 


>» 





NEW PRODUCTS 
Robot at the Hoist 


Any load that is raised and moved by 
hook and crane is bound to swing. Some- 
times it spills; that’s always a nuisance, 
and it can be dangerous if the load is 
radioactive or even just hot. 

Beating that rap is a matter of highly 
skilled manpower. A topnotch cranc¢ 
operator can hold swing to a minimum. 
And where possible it is a good idea to 
have a workman walk or ride beside the 
load and steady it. 

Now Argonne National Laboratory, 
at Chicago, Ill., has devised a crane 
with automatic controls that can dupli- 
cate everything the most skilled crane- 
man can do and then some. ‘The crane 
was designed by Raymond C. Goertz, 
Associate Division Director at Argonne. 
The laboratory has left its crane in the 
scale-model stage, but hopes that in 
dustry will pick it up for real-life opera- 
tion. 

Essentially, the new crane substitutes 
automatic mechanism for the operator's 
controls. Now, all the operator has to 
do is turn a knob that starts the crane 
in the right direction. From then speed 
and other factors are automatically ad 
justed to hold down swinging 

Hoisting is controlled by a continu 
ous variable speed drive, which gives 
smoother lifting than is possible for a 
conventional crane. A_ feed-back ar 
rangement means that the lifting of the 
load can be brought to a smooth stop 
automatically. 


Tight Clamped Molds 


A die forge casting machine and a 
plastics injection mold, both of which 
use the same basically new principle in 
clamping dics or molds, have been d¢ 
veloped by Lewis Welding & Engi 
necring Corp., Bedford, Ohio. The 
machines were announced this week, 
after cight years of research and devel 
opment. 

The new clamping method, called 
Hydra-Lock, brings a pressure of 650 
tons ;o bear on the dies or molds, as 
against 400 tons in conventional ma 
chines. This enormous clamping pres 
sure at the moment when the charge 
is injected virtually eliminates leakage 
(flashing), and consequent need for 
machining the product. 

The 29,000-lb. die forge casting ma 
chine handles nonferrous metals only. 
The molten metal is injected under 
50-ton pressure, which serves to get 
rid of even the tiniest air pocket which 
might cause porosity. The machine 
can take a 9.5-lb. charge of aluminum. 

The plastics machine weighs only 
8,000 Ib. In it, a granular synthetic 
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resin is heated to plastic consistency 
and then injected into the mold. It 
can handle a 6-0z. charge. 

¢ Source: Lewis Welding @ Engiveer- 
ing Corp., 101 Interstate St., Bedford, 
Ohio. 

Cost: Die forge casting machine: 
$28,000. Plastics injection mold: 
$15,000. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A custom-built mass flowmeter devel- 
oped by Control Engineering Corp., 
Norwood, Mass., gives direct readings 
in terms of pounds per minute. It 
operates independently of volume, 
temperature, pressure, viscosity, com 
pressibility, and can be used for liquids, 
gases, slurrics, or particles in an air 
stream, 


« 
Glass blocks for skylights have been 
specially designed by Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Corp. The 12-in. square, 4-in. 
thick blocks, called Skytrol, have a 
scaled-in fibrous glass screen to increase 
insulating power and help diffuse the 
light. 

. 
The closest approach yet to a noncon- 
sumable electrode is Sylvania Flectric 
Products’ claim for its new tungsten 
zirconium alloy arc welding rod.  Z.ir- 
tung was developed because pure tung- 
sten rods become contaminated and 
have to be cut off. 

* 
With a Freezer-Write pencil, the for- 
getful housewife won’t have to open 
every container in the freezer to recall 
what she put in them. It’s a new pencil 
designed for marking freezing contain- 
ers and materials such as glass, metal 
foil, and plastic. The price is 39¢ from 
Listo Pencil Corp., Alameda, Calif. 

2 


Bubble brick is a new lightweight, heat- 
resistant brick made by Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., for use 
in powder metallurgy furnaces, alu- 
minum reverberatory furnaces, and cer- 
amic kilns. The bubbles are hollow 
spheres of aluminum oxide specially 
bonded together. When one end of 
the brick is incandescent, the operator 
is said to be able to hold the other end 
in his bare hand. 
+ 

Travelers arriving at Denver’s Stapleton 
Airport find their hotel-reservation prob- 
lems simplified bv a new automatic 
scoreboard that lists vacancies in the 
city’s hotels. Under a system of leased 
telephone wires, a clerk in anv sub- 
scribing hotel merely pushes a button 
to automatically post at the airport the 
number and types of rooms available. 
The system was installed by Reserv-A- 
Room, Inc., Stapleton Airport, Denver. 
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EXPLOSION BURGLARY 


Could you collect 


your accounts receivable 


.-. if your records were destroyed? 


Imagine it! All your accounts receivable records—gone! 


No way to tell who owes you money ... or how much 
they owe... or what they owe it for. 


You'd be in an awful spot, wouldn't you? 


Because when you don’t collect, you lose more than 
the actual cost of your merchandise or services. 
You’re out overhead expenses, too. And out the profit 
you'd counted on, 


It’s not a pleasant picture, is it? But you can make sure 
you don’t have to face it—ever. Accounts Receivable 
Insurance protects you against financial loss because of 
the destruction or disappearance of your records. Many, 
many hazards are covered. Among them fire .. . water 
damege ... storm... earthquake ... explosion... burglary. 


The cost of this broad-coverage insurance is moderate, 
the protection great. Check with your Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company Agent or your insurance broker 
for the exact cost on your records. If you haven't the 
name and address of your local Hartford Accident 

and Indemnity Company Agent, write us. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° 


Hartford 15. Connecticut 
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al duch fying Mind 
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Ducks make a habit of knowing where they're going. 
Long before the vacation trip to the sunny clime, their 
bags are packed, time-tables checked and reservations 
made. Then, quacks in tune, they're off. 


Building a new product can be duck soup when you know 
where you’re going and how you're going to get there. 
Here then is where it pays to plan ahead... iaking the time 
to investigate the use of castings in lieu of more costly 
machined parts. Castings, produced by Campbell, Wyant 
and Cannon, give you greater freedom of design, resistance 
to wear and easier machinability —all at much less cost. 
Why not let CWC do a job and maybe next time 


you can wing along south with the ducks, 
leaving your worries behind — with us. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 














NEW-—the A. B. DICK Spirit Duplicator 


New in design for new ease of operation 
Everybody can run it. 


Instructions are always in view. All controls are 
clearly marked. Gone are the hit-and-miss—trial-and- 
error starts. 


Everybody can run it. 


Executives, secretaries, juniors—people who had 
never used a duplicator of any kind before—were 


tested. Seven out of eight produced clear, shat p Cople 
in less than five minutes... 
.. copies in surprising quantities 


copies in any 01 
live colors ° 
each master. 


Everybody can run it. 


And you can count on this machine for years of sure, 
positive operation. It is quality construction through 
out. For example, there is the paper feed adapted 
from a patented, user-proved A. B, Dick mimeograph 
feed. It’s accurate, it’s fast—and it’s dependabl: 


For full information check No. 1 when you mail the coupon, 


What's New in Modern Mimeographing 
Check No. 2 on the coupon for a free 
booklet about MODERN mimeograph- 
ing. A. B. Dick mimeograph products 
are for use with all makes of suitable erasure smudge 


stencil duplicating products, free corrections. 


im 


THE FIRST NAME 


What's New in Offset Duplicating 
Check No. 3 on the coupon and learn 
why exclusive multiple coatings shield 
A. B. Dick direct image masters from 


COUPON 3W-253-S 
Just check in spaces below for inform 
tion without obligation. Clip thi 
pon to your letterhead, Add your ' 
and mail to A. B. Dick Company 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Mlinoi 


you detec lion- 


eee eee ee eee eee 


1 Information about the new 

Dick spirit duplicator. 2 Info 

tion about MODERN mimeographin 
Information about A. B. Dick 


’ 3 
direct image masters for offset duple 
r r cators. 


IN DUPLICATING 





12,000E 
31,000E 
2,048 


7,000E 
5,412E 


12168 
31,193. 
(2,179 


8,254 
5,371 


Dent in the Glamor of TV Shares 


creasing the potential market for TV 


Through all the stock market’s ups 
and downs since Korea, the television- 
electronics industry has remained one 
of the speculators’ most durable darlings 
(chart) Lately, however, traders have 
been taking another hard look at the 
near-term carnings prospects of this 
group, and studying the record of the 
past three years (table, above). The con- 
sequence is that lately this group has 
iclwved a lot worse than industnal 
shares in general. 
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¢ Glamor—This is interesting, because 
the growth-stock glamor of the TV- 
electronics issues remained almost un- 
tarnished ail through a sales decline in 
TV sets that started in early 1951 and 
lasted for about a year In 1952 Stan- 
dard & Poor's weekly index for this 
group marched on to new Inghs. ‘Two 
very favorable things had happened. 
eIn April the Federal Commu- 
nications Commussion ended its freeze 
on new stations, thus considerably im- 


(BW—Apr.19°52,p27),. 
e The Federal Reserve Board's 
curbs on consumer credit were scrapped. 
But the inventory shakeout dealt a 
body blow to 1951 earnings, and had 
wilting effects on profits in the earlier 
quarters of 1952. In spite of a fast 
pickup in TV sales in the fourth quar- 
ter, Wall Street estimates are that 
1952 earnings of the companies in this 
group will be about the same as in 
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Here’s plant-location help that really helps you... 








LAND OPTIONS. Real estate dealings for right-of-way and other HOMES FOR WORKERS. We work closely with builders and re- 
purposes are a normal, routine part of our daily business. We are altors. We know the housing picture in the towns we serve. Our de- 
well set up to help arrange land options for you. tailed presentations of homes available can save you time and worry. 


"spngsa wdhatbichalbe 
: 


| 








PRELIMINARY ELEVATIONS. Surveys, checking sites for grade MUNICIPAL FACILITIES. Our data on existing roads, sewers, woter 
and drainage conditions... jobs that our regulor staff can often take mains, ete., is exceptionally complete. We offer full cooperation in 
in stride. In lots of ways like this we relieve you of detail. the extension of such facilities where required to serve your needs. 


® © ® efc. The plant-location help these pictures indicate FREE 

is just a sample...a few of the things we've done for plant-site prospects 

and can do for you. Or if the specific help you'd like is something differ- RESOURCES MAP 
ent, let us know. Chances are mighty good we can deliver...and here’s why: 


AGE companies serve 2260 communities in 7 states. That means a wider Shows rail and power 

choice of sites, resources, labor skills, than you're likely to hear about from Hace, weterwuyn, Gutvibotion 
any other single source of plant-site information. Our business — electric 
service—takes us into every home, store, farm, and factory in our whole 
big area. Our information is intimate, detailed, up-to-the minute. 7-state AGE service area. Write for it 


of principal natural resources in the 


Outline your plant-site requirements fully and in confidence. We'll get 
right to work. 


cet ving 


ETD American Gas and Electric Company 9200 in7 states 


Manager, Area Development Division, 30 Church Street, New York 8 
OPERATING AFFILIATES 

Appalachian Electric Power Company Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

Central Ohio Light & Power Company The Ohio Power Company 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Company Wheeling Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 





MIDVALE FORGED STEEL 
SHAFTS SERVE INDUSTRY 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Whether it is mammoth 
shafts for turbines or gener- 
ators, or extra heavy shafts 
' of any description, Midvale 
t i craftsmanship means top per- 
) formance, Industry after in- 
dustry, from coast to coast, 
' | has learned to rely on Mid- 
vale when specifications are 
exacting and the job is big. 
Whatever your needs for 
heavy custom-built equip- 
ment—whether shafts, rolls, 
pressure vessels, or any other 
= type of forging—Midvale is 
your guarantee of precision 
and performance. For at 
Midvale, modern equipment 
and quality control are com- 
bined with years of skill and 
experience to produce the 
finest, most dependable heavy 
steel forgings industry can 
produce. 
When heavy forgings must 
meet rigid specification, rely 
*on Midvale precision crafts- 
manship. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 48, PAs 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Cleveland, Son Francisco 
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MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 
RESISTING CASTINGS 
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1951, or somewhat lower. Earnings of 
all companies whose 1952 fiscal years 
ended before Dec. 31 show a decline 
compared with the preceding year. 

That comes out clearly in the tabula- 
tion (page 56). And, despite the rosy 
estimates of the T'V set makers, security 
analysts can still see breakers ahead. 
¢ Troubles—The industry has demon- 
strated an alarming ability to produce 
itself into inventory trouble. It has 
difficulty with its profit margins the 
moment sales resistance develops. And 
it is a big producer of military equip- 
ment on which margins tend to be 
narrow and profits are subject to rene- 
gotiation. 

Then, too, by Wall Street yardsticks, 
prices of some of these stocks are pretty 
high. At the end of January the shares 
of one 'T'V producer were quoted at 30 
times estimated 1952 earnings; some 
were selling around 15 times carnings. 

Finally, it is the volume of business 
in the late months of the year that 
spells the difference between a gold 
watch and wooden leg in this industry. 
Should general business be on the down- 
grade late this year, pinching consumer 
income, then TV sales presumably 
would run into trouble. If, in addition, 
the normally dull summer months 
should bring about a rash of price cut- 
ting (which the industry maintains 
stoutly it cannot now see in the cards), 
1953 would be no great shakes. 
¢ Earnings—It would take a real pessi- 
mist to dispute the general assumption 
that this group is likely to prosper as we 
go further into the Age of Electronics. 
All sorts of industrial and consumer ap- 
plications may develop. But how much 
the industry will boost its carnings, 
and when that boost will come, are 
questions extremely debatable. 
¢ Outlook for ’53—For the moment, 
the debate centers on how much com- 
petition there is likely to be this year 
among the T'V manufacturers. So far, 
although material, labor, and distribu- 
tion costs have been rising, retail prices 
have tended to get lower on 1953 lines. 
That indicates the manufacturers are 
getting set for a very competitive year. 
Those that lose out are likely to make 
a poor profit showing—although a few 
may rack up volume gains that will 
boost unit profits. 

You could hardly expect people in 
the industry to be anything but optimis- 
tic about 1953 sales. Estimates range 
anywhere from about 5.9-million to 
7-million sets. According to Electrical 
Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation, 6-million sets were sold in 
1952. 

At the yearend, there were from 
20-million to 21-million video sets in 
use, and some estimate that this figure 
may have climbed to 23-million by 
now. This represents a sizable replace- 
ment market, since about one-third of 


sets now in use have screens under 14 in. 
e New Stations—Manufacturers — base 
part of their hopes for a big year on 
forecasts that between 100 and 200 
new telecasting stations will be opened 
in 1953. This would make somewhere 
around 5-million new families potential 
set buyers. 

Too much optimism 
would be dangerous. It could lure th 
industry into pouring out sets faster 
than consumers will buy them. Manu 
facturers have already considerably ex 
panded their capacity since the market 
picked up, or have big plans afoot 

According to some estimates, within 
the last few months they have been 
producing at an annual rate of 1{)-mil 
lion. Moody’s Stock Survey recenth 
pointed out that Zenith Radio Corp. 
doubled its capacity on ‘TV sets last 
year. Philco Corp., Motorola, Inc., and 
Gencral Electric Co. have plans to 
double theirs this year, and other man- 
ufacturers also intend to boost capacity. 
¢ Appliances—The industry vulner 
able from other directions. Some con 
cerns, like Admiral Corp. and Philco, 
are also in the home appliance field. 
Many expect plenty of competition in 
home appliances this year, which could 
trim profit margins. 

Another potential source of trouble 

is the fact that casv credit terms have 
provided much of the impetus behind 
consumer purchases lately. If for any 
reason consumers cut down sharply on 
their time buying this year, TV and 
home appliances sales might hit an air 
pocket. 
e Defense Business—No matter what 
happens, the industry is sure to have 
plenty of work to do. Government or- 
ders will undoubtedly stay at a high 
level for years to come. 

But—where the large manufacturers 
are concerned—this type of low-profit- 
margin business is not the kind to 
create growth-stock glamor. Shares of 
some small companies whose operations 
have been greatly expanded by govern 
ment orders have had fast runups in the 
past few years. But the market value of 
such stocks is always vulnerable to 
changes in procurement plans by the 
armed services and to shifts in the 
world situation. 
¢ What’s Next?—New products, some 
of them yet unheard of, may help to 
boost industry profit margin Just 
recently, Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
got into commercial production with 
transistors, the tiny gadgets that are 
expected to take the place of vacuum 
tubes in many electronic applications 
(BW—Oct.11°52,p46). 

There’s one thing you can be sure 
of: If anv individual manufacturer d¢ 
velops a new high-profit margin prod 
uct with a wide market, sooner or later 
he’ll find a good many of his competi- 
tors getting into the act. 


about sales 
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GOING PLACES in plastics 
SEE a eer” 


Latest wrinkle in sports cars is a plastic body 
that won’t wrinkle. And while it may be 
some time before this development catches 
up with the family car, nevertheless it dem- 
onstrates the ingenuity of the manufacturers 
and fabricators of plastics. 


Paralleling the rise in the use of plastics is 
the consumption of chemicals needed for 
their manufacture. Among plastics and resins 
producers, Mathieson is widely recognized 
as a dependable source of such essential raw 
materials as: caustic soda, liquid chlorine, 


ammonia, ethylene oxide, ethylene glycol, 
diethylene and triethylene glycols and ethy- 
lene dichloride, 


In many industries, Mathieson’s multi-plant 
facilities producing top-quality inorganic, or- 
ganic and agricultural chemicals have proved 
of definite benefit to the consumer. You’ |! find 
you can buy chemicals to better advantage— 
at any time—by consulting with Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


CAUSTIC SODA @ SODA ASH @ LIQUID CHLORINE @ SULPHUR © SULPHURIC ACID © BICARBONATE OF SODA @ AMMONIA @ SODIUM NITRATE @ NITRIC ACID © HYDRAZINE © SODIUM METHYLATE @& SODIUM 
CHLORITE @ HYPOCHLORITE PRODUCTS © DRY ICE AND CARBONIC GAS @ AMMONIUM SULPHATE @ ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES @ METHANOL @ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS — FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES 








See the best 
of Europe at the 


60th 


UTRECHT 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


»™ 4 


March 17 to 26, 1953 
Utrecht, Holland 


Don’t miss the biggest, most 
complete display of European 
merchandise ever assembled! 
The famous Utrecht Fair is 
your guide to smart buying 
abroad, Thousands of exhibi- 
tors from 30 countries carefully 
grouped for your convenience. 
And, in planning your trip to 
picturesque Holland, remem- 
ber two great names in travel- 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and 


the Holland-America Line. 


22 Consumer Goods Groups 
24 Industrial Groups 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 


COMPLIMENTARY GUEST INVITA- 
TION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








ee 


The Utrecht International Trade Fair 
Room 1513, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my complimentary guest 
invitation and full information on the 


Utrecht International Trade Fair. 


Name 
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High Costs Hit Wall Street 


Even Merrill Lynch shows a 1952 drop of nearly 23% 
on net profits after all charges. Chances are many other 
houses could tell an even sadder story. 


The clammy hand of rising operating 
costs (BW—Keb14'53,p110) is reach- 
ing out beyond the industrial com- 
panies. Wall Street profit margins are 
being hurt just as badly, judging by 
the 1952 annual report issued last 
week by the nation’s largest security 
and commodity brokerage house—fabu- 
lous Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

Operating expenses for MLPF & B 
climbed 11% during the year; they ab- 
sorbed 78% of gross income compared 
with 69% in 1951. ‘Total receipts 
were off a mere $697,000 (or 1.6%), 
but there was a 35%, $4.4-million dive 
in profits before contributions to its 
employees’ profit-sharing plan and 
bonus payments. 
¢Cushions—Net income after all 
charges didn’t fall so far, due to vari- 
ous cushioning factors. Thus _profit- 
sharing and bonus payments were down 
$1.2-million, about 31%. Charitable 
and educational contributions were off 
another $281,000. Estimated income 
tax of the partners—based on_ their 
share of the house’s earnings—fell to 
$4.2-million, compared with 1951 esti- 
mates of $6.5-million. 

These cushions slowed the fall of 
MLPF & B earnings, but they couldn’t 
stop it. Net income after all charges 
was $1.9-million, nearly 23% below 
1951’s net of $2.5-million, and 84% 
below 1950’s $3.5-million. Worse still, 
the 1952 figure was only $200,000 
above the earnings the house was able 
to run up in 1948 on gross revenues that 
were 40% smaller. 
¢ Talkative—It’s hard to say how the 
rest of the Street fared. All New York 
Stock Exchange members must give 
clients their latest financial statements 
on demand. But few of its competitors 
are ever as loquacious as Merrill Lynch. 

Still, it’s a nice safe bet that few 
brokerage houses could equal MLPF 
& B’s showing, on a relative basis. 
Smart gossip has it that many did a lot 
worse, Many Streeters wil! tell you that 
when you measure the performance of 
other houses against Merrill Lynch, 
you're using a gold-plated yardstick. 

Look at the figures. Last year 
MLPF & B handled 9.4% of the Big 
Board’s round lot volume (against 
9.7% in 1951), and 16% of the odd 
lot business (against 15% in 1951). On 
the American Stock Exchange (once 
the Curb), Merrill Lynch’s share of 
total volume rose to 8.6%, from 8.3% 
the year before. 


¢ Big Board—The volume of trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange was 
off about 24% last year. No such fall 
appeared in MLPF & B’s commission 
income on listed securities. ‘he house, 
apart from its Big Board operations, 
maintains memberships on 13 other 
stock exchanges in the U. S., Canada, 
and Cuba. Helped by this diversifica- 
tion, the house held to 17.3% the drop 
in its commission income from listed 
securities. 

This buying and selling of listed 
securities continued to give the firm 
the largest part of its income. Such 
commissions provided about 50% of 
all receipts. Commodity trading showed 
18%; off-board trading, retail sales, and 
underwritings 16%; interest and mis- 
cellaneous 16%. 
¢ Commodities—Those relative figures 
can be misleading. Thus MLPF & B 
was just as big a factor in the commodi- 
ties business as it was in the trading 
of listed securities. Last year the house 
handled 7.3% of all the futures busi- 
ness on U.S. commodity 
the year before the figure had been 
6.4% and the house showed a 28% 
gain in futures trading, compared with 
a 12% rise for the exchanges as a whole. 

Merrill Lynch also retained its posi- 
tion as one of the Street’s top under- 
writing houses. It ran up its own big- 
gest underwriting year, by participating 
in 153 corporate offerings involving an 
aggregate commitment of over $130- 
million, and as sole or joint manager 
of 35 other offerings totaling over $300- 
million. Merrill Lynch ranked seventh 
among Street underwriters 
eIt Takes an Army—It takes huge 
amounts of personnel and facilities to 
handle Merrill Lynch’s sort of chain 
store business—last year the house com- 
pleted 1,383,242 separate transactions 
involving securities, and 374,590 in 
commodities. The house’s roster re- 
cently included 94 general and special 
partners, with $23-million invested in 
the business. Of these, 64 were gen 
eral partners giving full time to the 
firm. The payroll also included about 
4,000 employees, of whom 2,500 were 
in the 110 scattered branch offices. 

That makes it easy to sce why the 
firm has become American Tclephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s biggest customer, ex 
cept for the federal government, the 
news services, and the broadcasting 
companies. Its 1952 communications 
bill came close to $3.5-million—cover- 
ing private wires, ticker and electric 


exchanges; 
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...The All-Purpose UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


Model E Accounting Machine 


What can you do with this low-cost machine? 


Just about every posting job that will ever come 
up in your business! 


This includes Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Trial Balances, Payroll Records, Stock Records, Sales 
Analysis Records ....and many other applications. 


Operation of the Sundstrand Model E is simple... 
smooth ... fast...easy. Even girls who have had 
absolutely no previous experience with this machine 
become proficient in a few hours... and pick up speed 
quickly. There are only 10 figure keys . . . which oper- 
ate by an effortless touch method, eliminating endless 
‘‘Head Swing’’ from media to keyboard to media. 


The machine’s ‘‘Mechanical Brain’”—a control plate 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines. . 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright 


. Typewriters 


Underwood Corporation 


that directs automatic operations, speeds work — mini- 


mizes errors. 


Whether your company is large or small, Underwood 
has just the right accounting machine for every pur 
pose ... for every purse*. 

For instance, the Underwood Sundstrand Model E, 


illustrated, has 2 registers...the Model C has 5 
registers ... the Model D, 10 registers. 


Call your local Underwood office today for a demon- 
stration of the accounting machine best suited for your 
use ...or mail the coupon for full details today. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes—-Subject to change without notice 


eeeeveveeeeveoeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. LUNbC Bwee8 ) 


Please send me a copy of your folder S-6107 featuring the All- 
Purpose Low Cost Model E Accounting Machine. 


Nome of Compony ———____ 
Your Name and Titie —.___ 


Street Address 


City — 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 
the securities and the business of the Company. 


$25,000,000 


The May Department Stores Company 
3'4% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Due February 1, 1978 


Price 100% 
(and accrued interest from February 1, 1953) 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


February 10, 1953 
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GREATER MIAMI 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 


Buyers... Manufacturers... Investors FREE FACTS, FIGURES, INFORMATION 
ys some of the world’s finest 

merchandise, all made in Miami's 
smokeless, sunlit factories...displayed 
in a great exposition providing 
ample proof that light industry 
thrives on Miami's ideal production, 
living and working conditions! 


DINNER KEY EXPOSITION HALL 
SPONSORED BY THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


A new series of objective 
Economic Studies analyzes the 
Greater Miami area financially, 
economically, sociologically and 
comparatively. For a copies 
write: Industrial Division, Dept. 
of Publicity, 320 N.E. Fifth Sc., 
Miami, Florida. 








quotation board facilities, telephone 
and telegraph. Postage and express 
added $575,000. 
¢ Overflow—You have to blow your 
horn loud and long to get in business 
in quantities like Merrill Lynch. ‘Th 
chances are that no competitor spends 
anywhere near as much on research, 
publishing, and advertisin hese 
costs topped $2.1-million last year. Of 
that, $475,000 went for advertising 
and $265,000 for statistical services. 
The sales campaign worked so well 
that occasionally Merrill Lynch had to 
farm out some of the business it brought 
in. In 1952 the house paid over $1-mil- 
lion to Big Board members for helping 
to exccute orders. $400,000 went to 
members of other exchang while 
commodity brokers got $900,000. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Municipal bond offerings have aver- 
aged around $176-million weekly so far 
this year, far above their carly-1952 level, 
the Daily Bond Buyer reports. If this 
trend should continue, 1953's total of 
offerings would exceed $9-billion, about 
double last year’s record figure (BW 
Jan.24'53,p54). All concerned hope it 
won't. Heavy offerings, plus recent up 
trending money rates, have sent market 
prices gencrally to their lowest levels 
since July, 1940. 

. 
Publicly announced corporate cash divi- 
dends (including preferred payments) 
totaled $548-million last month, 8% 
more than in January, 1951, reports the 
Commerce Dept. Disbursements were 
up in the mining, trade, finance, rail- 
road, utility, and communications fields, 
somewhat lower in manufacturing 

° 
Cinerama, Inc. (BW —Nov.8’52,p171) 
will soon publicly offer $2-million new 
five-vear 4% convertible debentures. 
But the deal will not be underwritten. 
Two small New York security dealers 
will attempt to sell the issue at par as 
“speculation” on a “best effort’’ basis. 
Their compensation: a 124% selling 
commission plus warrants permitting 
the purchase of 80,000 of Cincrama 
common at a price still unannounced. 

+ 
Michigan needs “additional taxes of 
some kind right now” to ward off the 
“imminent threat of state bankruptcy.” 
That was the recent ominous announce- 
ment of Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 

2 
Stock dividend and splits: Actna Life 
Insurance Co. stockholders have just ap- 
proved capital changes that will permit 
payment of a 50% stock dividend 
Stockholders of Jewel Tea Co. will soon 
vote on a 2-for-1 split, those of Asso- 
ciates Investment Co. on a 3-for-1. 
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school for first of six two-hour talks sponsored by Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


Educate a Market 
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LADIES signed up in large numbers for 
this ‘Community 
had time for a good gab at intermission. 


Investment Course,” 
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Since 1949 the Los Angeles Stock 
Iixchange has put on an aggressive 
campaign to educate the public in cor- 
porate securitics, and to get more of the 
sccuritics business that originates in 
the Los Angeles area placed through its 
brokers. 

Last weck the Exchange started an- 
other in a series of “Community In- 
vestment Courses” it has been present- 
ing in conjunction with local civic 
groups. This one is being put on in a 
high school strategically located in the 
fast-growing, high-income San Gabricl 
Valley. 

In six talks, speakers cover the eco- 
nomics of investment, types of securities 
and their markets, security analysis, in- 
vestment for income, investment for 
capital gains, and investment manage- 
ment. 

They speak to full houses, and get 
plenty of questions afterward. Simi- 
lar courses have been put on by brokers, 
independently of the Exchange. Securi- 
tics men figure that they have been 
well worth the troubk 


Successful 


Secretaries 


PREFER 
WEBSTER’S MICROMETRIC 
CARBON PAPER 








FRANCES DOWNS 
Secretary to Mr. Smaliw 
president of Thomas J. Lipt 
“The scale edge essentia 
well-balanced correspondence a 


Thousands of top 

ies like Mrs. Do 
discovered how t 

trouble are saved 

ster's Micrometri 

Clusive scale edge simpli- 
fies letter placement by 
showing exactly how many 
typing lines nair i 
page. 


f 
Output rises asM 
cuts down "runnin 
Impressions are 
and the uncoated 
eliminates carbon 


There's a Micr 
every office 

no more than any g¢g 
bon paper. You'll 
crometricat Webster 
everywhere with a 
line of quality ty; 
ribbons, spirit and 
cating supplies. 


WEBSTER’S 


Mutt KOpy 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 
3 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass 











PIPE REPAIR 
JOBS ADD UP TO 
JUST ONE THING... 


PIPE 
FITTER 





MASON 


“ 


CARPENTER %7 


iy 


PLASTERER it 


PER HOUR 
PAINTER) 
] 


... Corrosion 
costs you 
more than 
WROUGHT 
IRON 





There's nothing like a repair job to 
point up the false economy of in- 
stalling low-first-cost piping. Origi- a 
nal installations are quickly made 
by pipe-fitters, but replacements To Sell Securities: 
call for hours of work by as many 
as five crafts, all carrying a high 
price tag. This first failure may 
wipe out initial savings, a dozen 
times over. It all adds up to one 
thing . . . corrosion costs you 
more than wrought iron. 
Because the only true yardstick 
of economy is the cost per year of 
service, an increasing number of 
industries are calling upon the 
greater durability of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe for corrosive services. 


STOCKS AND BONDS was subject that lured 1,400 people last week to a suburban high 


Our booklet, The ABC’s of Wrought 
Iron, gives an interesting account of 
the what, why, where of this durable 
material. Send for your copy. 


Labor costs shown above are 
national averages according to 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


ABYER 


WROUGHT IRON TRIPLE TALENT: Lecturer John Gaunt, of First California Co., Warren H. Crowell, 
board chairman of the Exchange, and Thomas P. Phelan, Exchange executive vice-presi 
PIPE dent, tackle such questions as: “Will good common stock, bought now and held, be safe?” 
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off holders in cash. Others, however, 
look for holders of the issue—the first 
the Treasury has called for payment 
in a long time—to be offered new 
bonds in exchange. 

¢ Cash or Exchange—Many in Wall 
Street’s “bond crowd” don’t think the 
Treasury was quite so pleased over the 
results of its recent exchange offer as 
it announced last week (BW —Keb.14 
"53,p34). They understand that the 
Treasury had hoped that more of the 
longer-term 24s would be taken in ex- 
change for the maturing 14% certif- 
cates. 

That may be only talk, however. 
Holders of only $137-million, or some 
14%, of the $8.9-billion of maturing 
certificates demanded payment in cash. 
That’s the smallest “attrition rate’’ that 
has shown up in an important T'reasury 
refunding operation in years. And to ac- 
complish the deal successfully, more- 
over, no Federal Reserve market support 
was needed. 

True, only some 6.7% of the matur- 
ing certificates were turned in for the 
longer-term bonds offered in exchange. 
But that shouldn’t bother the Treasury 
too much. The certificates were held in 
the main by investors who required 
continuing liquidity. Moreover, some 
$3.6-billion of the maturing debt was 
held by the Federal Reserve System, 
which took none of the longer-term 
24s. Eliminate that block from your 
calculations and you'll see that some 
11% of the “outside” held certificates 
were actually turned in for the 5-year, 
10-month issue. 


Compulsory Insurance 
On New York Cars? 


After a delay of several weeks, New 
York State’s much-talked-of compulsory 
auto insurance bill (BW —Jan.3’53,p62) 
went before the state legislature this 
week. 

Sponsor of the measure, which is 
backed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, is 
state senator William S. Hults, Jr. He 
is chairman of a joint legislative commit- 
tee set up in 1950 to study the problem 
of the uninsured driver who is at fault 
in accidents and who lacks the assets to 
pay adequate damages. 
¢ Program—The Hults bill provides that 
every owner of a motor vehicle regis- 
tered in New York prove he is finan- 
cially responsible for any damages his 
car may cause. He can do this by (1) 
taking out liability insurance, (2) post- 
ing a bond, or (3) depositing $25,000 
in cash or securities. Nearly everybody 
would find buying insurance the most 
convenient method. 

Along with the compulsory insurance 
bill, Hults submitted another, setting 
up an “assigned case plan.” The effect 
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The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings 
are bigger. More teeth are in 
contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is 
increased, Slower gear ratios 
are practical without loss of 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


a DEA Vtandaca 





When you buy a truck, you want one that 
not only Jooks modern but is modern—all 
the way through! That's why it’s so impor- 
tant to make sure that every truck you buy 
has Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid 
Gearing. 


Designed and built to stand today’s rugged 
work loads, dependable Hypoid Gearing is 
tried and proved by billions of ton-miles of 
operation. Even more important, Hypoid 
Gearing is a valuable aid in boosting profits 
— adds miles to the life of your trucks at 
lower maintenance costs. 


The next time you buy trucks, Go MODERN — 
GO HYPCAD! Specify Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Brakes! 


TIMKICEN 


: fn A/ 
» ANr 


AXLES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN. DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 





Acting Choosy 


The Treasury last week 
could have called five short- 
term bond issues. Instead, it 
called only one. 


Secretary of the Treasury Georg 
M. Humphrey and his ¢ money 
market expert, special deputy W. Ran 
dolph Burgess, may be committed to 
switching a considerable part of the 
Treasury's outstanding debt back into 
long-term bonds. But the ved last 
week they have no intention of going 
at it willy-nilly. 
¢ Choosy—On Feb. 15, if they had 
wanted to, they could have called 
$17.1-billion of the Treasu huge 
load of outstanding short-term bonds 
for redemption in mid-Jun These in 
cluded a $5.8-billion 2% i due in 
June, 1954; $8.6-billion 2s due six 
months later; $1.5-billion ts and 
$725-million 2s due June, 1955; and 
$510-million 2s due the f ving De 
cember. 

Only one call was issu however 
for the $725-million 2% issue that is 
callable now, though it doesn’t fall duc 
until mid-1955. This call had a very 
special reason behind it. Holders of 
such bonds, which were issued in 1940 
enjoy a partially tax-exempt status; the 
aren't required to pay certain federal 
taxes on up to $5,000 of th ue. Not 
since 1941 has the govern nt sold 
“tax-exempts”” of any description. This 
call, to clean up the books, will leave 
only five similar issues outstanding 
bonds due from 1954 through 1960 
eAs Expected—Few Wall Streeters 
were surprised, last weck hen th 
Treasury passed up its chance to refund 
the other $16.4-billion of short-term 
that could have been called for pa 
ment next June. 

Here’s how they see the situation: 

The four remaining issues have at 
least a year or two to run, and bear 
only 2% or 24% coupon rat Why, 
then, call them and replace them with 
long-term issues that would have to be 
sold in today’s tight money market? 
In the ‘Treasury's latest operation 
(BW—Feb.7'53,p31) it had to pay 
24% for one-year money and 24% on 
5-vear, 10-month bonds. ‘| ell any 
sizable amount of really long-term 
bonds at the moment would requir 
upwards of a 34% rate, the Street 
claims. So it’s far cheaper to let th 
bonds run until they matu 

How the Treasury will 
$725-million of bonds cal 
ment three months hence is anybody’s 
guess. Some Streeters t! t quit 
possible that, since the i 1 small 
one, the Treasury mav just t to pay 
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Weaving Ornamental Lawn Fence 


The continued development of America’s 
extensive agricultural industry and the 
protection of children, pets, gardens, and 
lawns depend in part upon strong, eco- 
nomical fence such as Pittsburgh Steel has 
been supplying farms and homes for more 
than half a century. 

Ornamental fence for lawns and flower 
beds, sturdy farm and poultry fence, 
welded steel fabric mesh, and barbed wire 
are made of steel produced in the Mones- 
sen Works especially for this purpose. 
This quality fence, in a variety of sizes and 
styles, is distributed extensively through- 
out the nation by the Pittsburgh Steel 
-—- organization. 

ypical of the many batteries of intri- 
ee. ence machines are the weaving and 
welding units shown above making orna- 
mental lawn fence. This precision equip- 
ment, plus skilled and experienced work- 

















Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William ¢ 


im Steel ... Serves Farm and Home 


men, produces miles of quality fence each 
year to help safeguard our homes and 
farms. 

Much of the equipment in the fence 
department has been improved and mod- 
ernized as a part of Pittsburgh Steel’s Pro- 
gram of Progress which is designed to 
increase ingot capacity by 48% and fin- 
ished product capacity by 82%—at the 
same time diversifying the company’s line 
of products. This $60-million program is 


rapidly nearing completion as shown below, 

As a result of the Program of Progress 
Pittsburgh Steel becomes virtually a new 
steel company and is better equipped to 
serve its customers who in turn produce 
essential civilian goods and vital military 
equipment and supplies. As a new and 
more versatile organization, Pittsburgh 
Steel will also provide steadier employ- 
ment for its workers and increase the earn 
ing potential for its shareholders, 


Program of Pregress 


Acquisition of The mas Steel Company..... 

Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12%. 

Increase of Open-Hearth Capacity by 48% 

Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill. . 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill. . 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


- 100% Complete 
- -65% Complete 

. - -68% Complete 
-100% Complete 
84% Complete 
79% Complete 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 
J. I. Case Company 


Twenty-Five Year 3'2% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1958 Due February 1, 1978 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York, N. Y. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undere 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


BLYTH &CO.,INC, GOLDM. iN, SACHS&CO. HA RRIMA N RIPLE Y&CO. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILLLYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

SMITH, BARNEY &CO. STONE& WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


February 11, 1958. 











This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these securities, They are subject to the registration and prospectus 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances 


of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained 
Jrom such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in this State, 


February 4, 1953 


$25,000,000 


Commercial Credit Company 
3%% Junior Subordinated Notes due 1973 


(Convertible into Common Stock for 
ten years from date of issue) 


The Business of the Company and its sub. The Notes will be Convertible into Common 
sidiaries is primarily specialized forms of financing Stock through omen 31, 1958 at $42 per share and 
and insurance, including instalment and accounts from each Fe ruary | through each January 31 
receivable financing and factoring; fire, theft and thereafter through January 31, 1963, at the greater 
credit insurance; and certain manufacturing opera. of $46 per share or the book value per share on the 
tions. The proceeds of this new issue will be used to June WO preceding such February 1, in each case 
increase or maintain working capital subject to adjustment under certain conditions. 


A Sinking Fund wil! provide for the retirement The Notes will be Redeemable in whole or in 
by each January 15, beginning January 15, 1964, at part at any time at the option of the Company, at 
100° of their principal amount plus accrued inter. 102% through January 31, 1954 decreasing '4 of 1% 
est, of 5% of the principal amount of the Notes out. February 1, 1955 and 1956 and ‘4 of 1% each Febru- 
standing on February 1, 1963, aggregating 50% of ary 1 thereafter to 100% on or after February 1, 
such amount prior to maturity 1963, plus accrued interest. 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1953 


The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 














Please send me a copy of the prospectus relatingto Name 
344% Junior Subordinated Notes due 1973 of Address... 
Commercial Credit Company. 

















of this would be to protect victims of 
uninsured or hit-and-run cars, either 
from within or outside the state. Such 
cases would be assigned on a quota basis 
to insurance companies licensed in New 
York and writing auto insurance there. 
The insurance company would defend 
its assigned “client” and pay any settle 
ments. If possible, it could collect later 
from the “client.” 

e Political Football?—The Hults com 
mittee also submitted a report, approved 
3 to 2, endorsing the principle of com- 
pulsory insurance and defending it 
against objections raised by insurance 
men, who have been its chief opponents 

One major industry argument is that 
the experience of Massachusetts, the 
only state which has compulsory insur- 
ance, proves that insurance rates will 
become a political football when every 
car owner in New York must have auto 
insurance. 

The Hults report points out that over 
90% of vehicles in the state are now 
insured. Rates are already subject to re- 
view by the state insurance department. 
The committee says there has never 
been “any complaint that insurance 
rate-making has been political.” 
¢ Dissent—Although some leaders of 
the insurance industry are reported to 
have cooperated in framing the Hults 
bill, the Assn. of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, which represents stock 
companies, still firmly opposes the idea. 

The association points out that in- 
surance underwriters’ expenses under 
the assigned case plan would have to be 
passed on into the rates they charge 
insured car owners. In this way, car 
owncrs who obey the law would have to 
pay for New York car owners who dis- 
obey it, as well as for financially irre 
sponsible, uninsured car-owners from 
outside the state. 


New Haven RR Common 
Takes a Solo Flight 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR common is one stock that hasn’t 
yet been affected by the stock market’s 
general price weakness (page 72). ‘This 
week the shares cach reached a $29.50 
level, exactly double their 1952 low 

The reason, according to Wall Street: 
stea¢y buying of shares by parties deter 
mined to wrest control of the road 
from the group, now headed by chair 
man and president Frederick C. Du 
maine, Jr., that has dominated its af- 
fairs since its 1947 reorganization. Up 
to now their ownership of majority of 
the preferred has Iet them clect two 
thirds of the directors. Starting this 
year, however, both classes of stock have 
equal voting rights. So you may see 
some fireworks at the road’s annual 
meeting Apr. 8. 
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BUSINESS AFTER BUSINESS 


Installs 


Dual Film-a-record 


for hard to solve 
microfilm problems 


county office 


Remington Rand Dual Film-a- 
record has been selected by a 
large county office because it can 
microfilm small-sized documents 
at high speed, and, with its ex- 
clusive 15” feeding thiroat, also 
handle even their largest reports 
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insurance company 


A forward-looking insurance 
company records important data 
on various size cards. Not until 
they installed Dual Film-a-rec- 
ord could they find a microfilm 
machine to meet their needs... 
and at ultra-high speed too. 


eo 


of 
46 


oil company 


An international oil company 
microfilms customer charge 
tickets. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that each ticket show clear- 
ly on the microfilm—Dual Film- 
a-record’s exclusive document 
separator makes this possible. 


os 


Dual Film-a-record is the most versatile 
machine developed since the inception of 
microfilming. With Dual Film-a-record and 


your choice of Film-a-record Readers, you 
can realize all the many advantages offered 
by modern business microfilming. 


All these and more with DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 


e Three Recording Widths— 
8mm, 16mm or 35mm. 

e Three Interchangeable 
Lenses—37-1, 32-1, and 24-1. 
e One- or Two-Sided Originals 
—Both sides photographed 
simultaneously. 

e Three Choices of Feeding — 
Hand fed, semi-automatic 
and automatic. 


e Wide Range of Copying 
Width—Originals can be 
from 2” to 15” wide. 

e Two Identical Copies Simul- 
taneously — using duplicate 
rolls of film. 

e Automatic Document Sep- 
aration—Can separate rec- 
ords of any thickness—from 
tissue to tab card. 


 elaneiaeiaesiestatateeteeteetetesteetetetenteent 


= 
Memington. Fkand 
Room 1677, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I should like to have, without obligation, free book 
let F-264 explaining in detail the advantages of 
versatile Dual Film-a-record. 

se ic acriceets Position_ 
Pt ieee 


Address... 





Holding ‘em down at 
Piper Aircraft! TEXCEL 
Cellophane Tape speeds 
riveting. No doubt there 
is an important use for 
TEXCEL on your jobs. Our 
Tape Engineering Service 
can give you the answers 
. - « Without obligation. 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, WJ. 
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Wheat Catches It Again 


The law of supply and demand has once more caught 


up with wheat prices. The U. S. had bumper crops in 1952— 
and crops in other parts of the world were good, too. 


This month’s sharp break in the 
grain markets, illustrated by the cash 
price paid for wheat in the Kansas City 
market (chart), was by no means so 
surprising to market professionals as 
it was to most businessmen. The fact 
is this: Although business in general is 
rolling along in high gear, the ancient 
law of supply and demand has again 
caught up with wheat prices (despite 
efforts of Congress to repeal that law 
as far as farm prices are concerned). 

Prices currently are further below the 
government’s support level than ever 
before at this time of year, even though 
about one-third of the 1952 crop has 
been taken off the market by being put 
under loan. Only the original pro- 
ducers of grain can realize the support 
price for their wheat or corn. They can 
take it off the market by pledging it 
as security for a Commodity Credit 
Corp. loan. But once they have sold, 
the buyer is ineligible for supports, and 
the grain is subject to market influence. 
¢ The Record—Here’s what has hap- 
pened to the grain markets: 

There were bumper crops in 1952. 
(That’s why the chart shows such a 
sharp price drop last summer.) At the 
same time, demand has fallen off, par- 


ticularly export demand for wheat. 
However, prices had been buoyed by 
confidence that, sooner or later, enough 
grain would be put on loan to reduce 
the market supply. 
But since the first of the year, a series 

of events has melted this confidence: 

e The government released its Jan. 
1 grain stocks report, which underlined 
the bearishness of the situation 

e The government started selling 
its wheat stocks for export at the Gulf 
at market prices. For a month, this 
wheat had been withheld from sale by 
a higher minimum price requirement. 

¢ There were heavy sales of govern- 
ment-owned corn, classed as out of, 
or threatening to go out of, condition. 

e Possibly most important of all 
was the revelation that the new Ad- 
ministration plans to take no diréct 
steps—such as open-market buying—to 
bolster grain prices. 
e Results—All this discouraged traders 
who were long on wheat. ‘They dumped 
their contracts on the market. Selling 
snowballed as stop-loss orders were un- 
covered. As a result, trading in futures 
has been hectic. 

On the demand side, the basic factor 

is a slackening of foreign demand for 
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cm Na pace 


@rhe real efficiency of an office layout 
depends upon how adaptable it is to changes 
in need. A layout subdivided by immovable, 
masonry-type walls becomes frozen space, 
loses its efficiency as soon as space require- 
ments change. 

Mills Movable Walls give you Space Control, 


enable you to adapt your layout to changing 
requirements, quickly, easily and at very low 


night or during a week end without interrupting 
normal routine. 

Efficiently mobile, Mills 
tively modern and dignified, 
function and structural stability, require no 
maintenance except occ: asional w ashing to ke ) p 


them looking new and attractive. 
an, 


The new Mills Catalog No. 


Jails are also distine- 
permanent in 


53 is a 
practical, 48-page work book on Space 
Control. Fully illustrated with typical 
installations, it contains complete de- 


son 








Engincorod Wool” 


...to keep a baby warm! 


Lucky baby! 

You'll be snug and comfortable under 
your soft Dynel blanket. For it’s as warm 
as wool, yet it has properties a sheep 
never dreamed of . . . and they were all 
engineered into it by modern chemical 
science. Dynel is strong, flame-proof, 
mildew and moth proof. It’s light, and 
comes from the wash as fluffy as a kitten 

Dynel, Orlon, Dacron, Acrilan, Vicara 
and other man-made “wonder” fibers are 
spun from chemical solutions which must 
be kept absolutely pure throughout their 
many processing operations. To guard 
against contamination or discoloration 
resulting from valve corrosion, the makers 
of Dynel and other new fibers use ALOYCO 
Stainless Steel Valves. 

Like the manufacturers of synthetic 
fibers, other leading chemical firms han- 
dling everything from blood plasma to 
oil refinery sludge have brought their 
corrosion problems to the Aloyco Corro- 
sion Engineering Service. There, in the 
laboratories of the world’s largest spe- 
cialist in corrosion-resistant valves, the 
right alloy and the right type of valve 
have been found for every specific corro- 
sive problem. In fact, the use of ALoYCO 
valves goes hand-in-hand with progress 
in the chemical industries. 

So if corrosives play a part in your 
business, write to ALOYCO about your 
own valve needs. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1320 West Elizabeth Avenve, Linden, N. J. 


tonee Lestin® 


/ quot WALES 


y" in Corrosive service 





U.S. wheat. Whicat crops were good 
last year in other parts of the world, 
too. Canada has big supplies. Argen- 
tina is back in the world market after 
its crop failure of the previous year. 
And Western Europe had good crops. 
As a result, exports so far this crop 
year (it started July 1) are about 162 
million bu., off about one-third from the 
previous year. The Dept. of Agricul- 
ture looks for a total export in this crop 
year of only 325-million bu. Some trade 
estimates are as low as 250-million. 
¢ The Future—Because of low exports, 
the total wheat carryover as of next July 
1 is estimated at over 600-million bu., 


How “Election Market” 


*Pre 
Lilection 
Common Stocks Level 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 
Allied Stores 
Aluminum Co 
Amerada Petroleum 
American Can 


American Locomotive 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Tobacco 

American Viscose 

Anaconda Copper 


Armstrong Cork. . 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bristol-Myers 
Burlington Mills 
Chrysler Corp 


Cities Service 
Continental Oil 
Deere & Co 

Devoe & Raynolds 
Diamond Alkali 


Diamond Match 
Dow Chemical 
E. I. du Pont 
Food Machinery 
General! Electric 


General Poods 

General Motors 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Homestake Mining 
Hudson Motor 


International Harvester 
International Nickel 
Johns- Manville 
Kimberly-Clark 


Loew's, In 


Masonite Corp 
May Dept. Stores 
Mead Corp 

Merck & Co 
Montgomery Ward 


National Distillers 
Pacific Mills 

Chas. Pfizer 
Rayonier 

Safeway Stores 


Sears, Roebuck 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Swift & Co 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Twentieth Century-Fox 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Aircraft 

United States Rubber 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 


* October lows. New 1952-53 hig 


compared to last year’s 256-million. 
That would be close to a record. So 
even though this year’s winter wheat 
crop will be short (it’s forecast at 
around 600-million bu. compared to the 
billion-bushel-plus crops of recent vears), 
market prices reflect the accumulating 
surplus. 

If there is drought this spring, when 
this year’s spring wheat crop is planted, 
the price outlook could shift consider 
ably. But if that doesn’t happen, quite 
a few market observers — ct that grain 
prices will stay weak, spite of price 
supports, unless the government takes 
further steps. 


Gains Have Shrunk 


Subse- 
quent 
High 
77.87 
62 


97 

16 
69.5 
37 
29.12 
40.50 
44.50 
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DAVID E. LILIENTHAL: 


The Case for Big Business 


In March, 1949, Winston Churchill 
told an audience at the Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology that, if it hadn't 
been for the A-bomb, Russia would 
have overrun Western Europe in the 
years immediately after World War II. 
He may have been overstating the case 
slightly. For during that period, the 
U.S. didn’t have a stockpile of A-bombs 
actually ready for use. 

What the U.S. did have, though, was 
a big industrial potential. It may have 
been this, rather than the A-bomb it 
self, that held Stalin’s forces in check. 
Making up a large part of this potential 
was big business. 

This defense role of big business, 
and its role in the general well-being 
of the U.S. public, is the subject of a 
book by David E. Lilienthal, former 
head of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
His book is titled Big Business: A New 
Era (Harper & Bros., New York, $2.75). 
e Making the Bomb—The trouble is, 
Lilienthal says, that the U.S. public 
has got into the habit of condemning 
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big business—just because it’s big. This, 
he says, is a gross injustice. 

lo illustrate his point, he tells a 
story about American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., largest nonfinancial cor- 
poration in America. In the spring of 
1949, Lilienthal—as chairman of the 
\tomic Energy Commission—called on 
AVT&'l’s president and told him that 
the U.S. needed some A-bombs. AEC 
scientists had developed a_ working 
bomb, but they didn’t have the big- 
scale facilities, industrial techniques, 
and operating experience to turn it out 
in quantity. Only a big company could 
do the job. AT&T agreed to take it on. 

Now, says Lilienthal, there’s an anti- 
trust suit pending against AT&T and 
the rest of the Bell system. Govern- 
ment lawyers want to break it up be- 
cause it’s big. 
¢ Case for Bigness—To Lilienthal, that’s 
wrong. He thinks the U.S. should 
adopt a “frankly enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic view of big business,” instead 
of condemning it while enjoying the 
benefits it offers. He thinks the U.S. 


should modernize its “way of think 
ing” to square ideas with today’s fact 
You can’t ride a 1953 de 
made possible by big busine ind—at 
the same time—think of large companies 
in terms of the 1890s 

If we revise our thinking on big busi 
ness and adopt a positive attitude of 
encouraging it, Lilienthal believes, we 
can reap even greater benchts Big 
business has performed economic won 
ders with one hand tied behind its back 
by our suspicions and fears It only 
foreshadows what it could do working 
with both hands, in an affirmative at 
mosphere that recognized its 
ities and achievements.” 
¢ Case Study—This strong defense of 
big business may 
coming from Lilienthal 
been associated with ‘TVA and its fights 
with private power But 
against that vou can set his ideas whil 
he was head of AEC: He was 
the leading advocates for industrial de 
velopment of atomic energy by private 
enterprise. 

Perhaps, in apparently changing his 
mind thus, he 
advice that big business i 
that the public might as 
friends with it. 

Or perhaps he realized that—as hi 
himsclf savs—times have changed. ‘“W< 
are at the beginning of a new era, on 
in which bigness—cncouraged, not hob 
bled—can fulfill its promise of benefit 

Another explanation might be that 
he’s now looking at big business from 
the inside. Since government 
service, he has been associated with 
Lazard Freres & Co., a Wall Street 
banking house. He's also a consultant 
to Radio Corp. of America and Carrier 
Corp. 
¢ Changes—This new era 
new concept of big business, i 
cause of several changes 
its environment: 

First, the political climate has been 
altered in the last 20 years. Lilienthal 
points out that we now have big gov 
ernment and big labor to keep any big 
business excesses in check 

Second, big business has grown up in 
its respensibility to society. The old 
tycoon has been replaced by a new kind 
of executive who is answerable not only 
to his “owners” —and thes¢ 
many small stockholders 
ment, the public, and the workers. 
“There has been a revolution in the 
nature of active responsibility of big 
business. The president of a large com 
pany is now responsible to practically 
everybody.” 

Third, there is what Lilienthal calls 
the “New Competition.” ‘This 
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Little 


es 


usiness! — 


He’s a youngster on his first job. A big job, too! He helps 
today’s food shopper carry home more than 18 billion dollars 
worth of food products from self-service stores alone! To 
compete in this vast market, food processors must offer 
their products in packaging that wins sales without benefit 
of salesmen. That’s why more and more food products each 
year are packaged by Marathon—for 40 years the leader in 
designing, producing and imprinting packaging that sells food. 


Marathon Covporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from ‘tree to’ 
finished package, Marathon's facilities include—assured pulp- 
wood sources —pulp and paper plants — package-making plants 
—ink, engraving and printing plants—years of pioneering 
research, creative design and merchandising experience. a 
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Noise causes nervous fatigue. When the distracting sounds of 
voices, mingled with telephones, typewriters, and other office 
machines are allowed to build up, fatigue and tension result. 
Such conditions make concentration difficult and usually mean 
lower work output for executives and employees alike. 








Noise causes expensive mistakes. 


Office noise is often directly Noise causes needless overtime. Irritating office noise often cuts 


responsible for inefficiency in employees. Resulting errors are down productivity during the working day. When this happens, 
always costly and often lead to loss of business and good will. it may be necessary to spend long hours at night catching up. 
Distracting noise can damage employee morale, too. Even health can suffer from the injurious effects of noise. 





You can stop this needless waste quickly and easily by installing a noise- 
absorbing ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone® in your offices. Work gets out 
faster ... overtime drops ... employee morale soars. And the cost is remarh 
ably low. Cushiontone is an attractive, perforated wood fiber material. It: 
smooth factory finish is repaintable ard high in light reflection. , 

Your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will be glad to give you full details 
and a free estimate. For the free booklet, “How to Select an Acous 
tical Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 5302 Walnut Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 
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CCORDIONS EBRAS 


Our Foreign Freight Department 
can handle any international ship- 
ment for you...anywhere...any time, 


A Complete Foreign Shipping 
Service including: 
© Prompt Cargo Space Bookings 
* Complete Documentation 
* Comprehensive Marine Insurance 
* Accurate Consular Invoiciag 
* Expert Customs Brokerage (import & export) 
© Collecti gainst Letters of Credit 
* Field Warehousing Service 


For information write the office nearest 
you and ask for booklet BW-2. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Foreign Freight Service 
“Delivering the Goods Since 1888” 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

NEW OnLeANS— Maritime Bidg., BAN FRANCISCO—244 
California St., Cutcago—188. Michigan Ave. hoaton— 
177 Milk St., Monruwmal 1010 St. Catherine St., W., 
Tononto-——24 Melinda St., IpLewiLp Atrrort, N. Y, 
Air Cargo Buliding (Also serving La Guardia Field) 

Offices in All important Commercial Cities Abroad 
F.M.B, 417 











How/to PROTECT 
YOUR BUSINESS when... 


LIGHTS FAIL 


WATCHMASTER insures 
emergency light instantly... 
automatically ... from its own 
power—permits business as 
usual — protects people and 
roperty. If you are responsible 
or the safety of workers, or the 
public, write today for details. 


CARPENTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 3C, Boston -45-Massachusetts 
Please send me FREE WATCHMASTER CATALOG. 


jis Ce cnssmerianendints 











“...and only a big company 
can carry the load of pen- 
sions and other benefits . . .” 


BIG BUSINESS starts on p. 75 


bigness in business compatible with com- 
petition—something few people thought 
possible before. It’s different from “old 
competition” that was characterized by 
rivalry between producers of the same 
product or service, because it’s “compe- 
tition between different ways of meet- 
ing the same . . . need for goods or 
services. ; 

In other words, you're no longer con- 
fined to a choice between riding one 
railroad or another; you get a choice 
among railroad, bus, plane, or your own 
car. Or, it’s not a matter of using coal 
of one company or another, but a choice 
among coal, oil, and electricity. 
¢ Big Job—Big business developed this 
new competition. Because of that, says 
Lilienthal, only big business can carry 
it on. It takes expensive research to 
develop new alternatives—research that 
may not yield results for a long time. 
Only a big company can carry the ex- 
pense of that research. (Du Pont spent 
$27-million over 13 years before it 
could sell its first bolt of nylon.) 

It takes a big manufacturing setup 
to go into new product lines opened up 
by the researcher, And it takes a big 
organization to get the new product to 
the consumer in the big U.S. market. 

Only big companies can do these 
jobs, because: big tasks require big or- 
ganizations. But, says Lilienthal, that 
doesn’t mean that small business  suf- 
fers in the process. New competition 
gives the small companies a chance, 
too, by bringing them in on a big 
company’s undertaking as parts sup- 
pliers or local distributors. 
¢ Other Benefits—Big business has 
brought other benefits with it. It has 
increased national security. American 
industrial potential has stood the U.S. 
in good stead in two world wars. In 
the present cold war, it has given the 
country both guns and butter. 

Then there is the increase in individ- 
ual securitv. Big business, says Lilien- 
thal, has made possible year-round em- 
ployment. And only a big company can 
carry the load of pensions and other 
welfare benefits that many American 
workers now enjoy. 

It’s true, savs Lilienthal, that it’s 
getting more difficult for an individual 
into business for himself. But 
big business has given him another kind 
of independence—leisure time to call 
his own, after his material needs have 
been taken care of. 
¢ New Concept—Because big business 
has brought ail these benefits with it, 
Lilienthal thinks it should be given a 


to go 


fairer shake in the courts “ 
the general attitude of the puolx 

He says the trust busters did fine ; 
long as they used the Sherman and 
Clayton antitrust acts to punish specih 
violations in business prac Tice uch as 
collusion or coercion. But he thinks 
that they're off the beam when they 
reason that, simply because there ar 
only a few big companies in a 
field, the situation is stifling compcti- 
tion. This attitude prevails, Lilienthal 
says, even when the few big companies 
are actually in furious competition with 
one another. 

This approach, says Lilienthal, is an 
attack on “bigness as such.” It’s harm- 
ful because it ignores the fact that big 
companies may benefit the public—and, 
says Lilienthal, actually do in most 
cases. 

By using size as a criterion of guilt, 
trust busters stifle further progress, says 
Lilienthal. Companies might not un 
dertake to exploit a new development 
for fear that it might require setting up 
a large organization. And future tech- 
nological discoveries may demand just 
that; you can’t make stec] in a back- 
yard shed. Then, too, who is to deter- 
mine what size is too big? Certainly 
not a judge, Lilienthal thinks, or a 
Kederal ‘Trade Commission officer. 

At best, “trust busters can only act 
negatively.” ‘They prevent a company 
from entering some line of business, or 
get it out of another, “But there is no 
effective way the decree in an antitrust 
proceeding against Bigness can assuredly 
promote competition.” 

e New Start—Lilicnthal ha 
for this. His idea is to scrap the whole 
trust-busting sctup and start all over 
again. He proposes a “Basic /.conomuc 
Act” that would set aside all the present 
negative antitrust laws and interpreta- 
tions that imply size in itself is illegal. 

The new act would supersede present 
criteria. It would simply ask: Does this 
company, big or small, promote the 
public interest? The answer to the 
question would be based on such stand 
ards as these: Does the company in 
crease and stimulate competition be- 
tween products and services, to’ produce 
more Opportunities for fre 
choice? Does it do this by superiority of 
technological development and cconomy 
in operation? 

This, according to Lilienthal 

put the whole question of bis 
in its proper perspective. Companies 
would be judged on the basis of serv- 
ice, instead of size. 
e New View—Lilicnthal’s id 
ther than legal corrections. He wants 
the public, too, to change its present 
outlook on big business: to judge it by 
what it’s doing today—not what it did 
in the past. That way, lh vs, big 
business will be encouraged t 
more in the future. 
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No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
zeus job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
hriftmaster engine. 

HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 

POWER-JFT CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 
SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 


in value 
| Mm | sales 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates ‘“double-clutching.’ 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth 
stronger tooth section gives extra 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


ressures, 
urability. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: 
all-welded 


husky double walled, 
great strength and durability 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors 


Each 
steel 


tops, § 


as separate matching units for greater 


and safety. Widest color choice 


atnoe 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 


is dependent on availability 


11 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 





For 11 consecutive truck production 
years, Chevrolet trucks have been 
chosen by more buyers than any other 


make of truck—and we think you will 
agree this is overwhelming proof of 
Chevrolet's value and quality. 


—, 


yf 


mate 


cab is a 
unit of 


ides built 


strength 
xtra cost 
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New Reasons why 


It’s better business to 
Chevrolet Truck 


1953 Chevrolet Advance-Design Trucks offer more high-compression 


power... more stamina and safety... more value than ever! 


Today, businessmen every- 
where are taking a keen look 
at what they get for what 
they pay. 

So it is no wonder that more truck users buy Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design trucks than any other make. 
For with all the advantages they offer, 1953 Chevrolet 
trucks list for less than any other trucks of comparable 
capacity and specifications! 

What's more, in 1953 Chevrolet trucks bring you: 

New high-compression power!—The advanced Load- 
master engine with new 7.1 to 1 compression ratio in 
heavy-duty models brings more power to the job— 


AT TATNN A 


new, more efficient performance—with an important 
gain in gasoline economy, too! And in light- and 
medium-duty models, Chevrolet's great Thriftmaster 
engine is well-known for its thrifty ways. 


New stamina!—Heavier, sturdier construction means 
even greater strength and rigidity. 


New safety'—Both ‘“Torque-Action” brakes and 
“Twino-Action” brakes assure quick, sure, positive stops. 


Yes, these are some of the reasons why it’s better 
business to buy Chevrolet trucks ... Why not stop 
in and see your Chevrolet dealer soon? Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








2 First, specimen is burned in furnace, 
where a spectrographic film is made. 


Lines are translated into chart form. 


3 Developed film is put in densitometer, 
which projects elements as fine lines. 


The results, compared with a standard sample 


of element, tell technician in what proportion element occurs in analyzed material. 


Making Labs 


Nothing makes a distributor of tech- 
nical equipment happier than to get a 
nice fat order to equip a laboratory. 
It’s usually the grand finale to a long, 
hard-selling campaign, because such a 
job is apt to run into five figures. In 
fact, it’s so expensive that many manu- 
facturers farm their research out to a 
private lab, and the salesman has to 
start by convincing the potential 
customer that he can save money by 
installing his own equipment. 

Even after the salesman gets his foot 
this far in the door, he has to overcome 
a lot of customer resistance. In the first 
place, the customer will argue that this 
cquipment is usually so technical that it 
takes specially trained men to operate 
it. Secondly, most industrial labs don’t 
need the most elaborate equipment for 
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Customers 


their everyday problems—so if some- 
thing out of the way comes up, they 
have to send it to a private lab anyway. 
¢ Proven Theory—Howard M. Bedell 
(cover) of Cleveland, who has been 
working overtime for nearly 10 years 
to boost the sales of spectrographs, 
thinks he knows the formula to over- 
come both objections: When you sell 
technical equipment, include a_ con- 
sulting service that will not only 
train your customer’s technicians, but 
will stand by to help him on special 
jobs, 

Bedell should know what he’s talking 
about. Since he first went into business 
in 1945, the combined volume of his 
sales and service companies has doubled 
every year except last year, when the 
volume ($800,000) was only 8% above 





ALL TIME 


ALL STARS 
Cretan Ree 


Kee RK He KK XM 


George Mikan is six feet 
ten inches tall, 240 
ounds, a fast, clever 
all-handler, a deadly 
shot ... and a top team 
player to boot. In four 
ears of college ball at 
JePaul (under wartime 
eligibility) he scored 1870 
ints, leading the nation 
in 1944-45 with 558 points. 
With the Minneapolis 
Lakers since 1947, he has 
led them to four world c hampionships in 
five years and won the league scoring title 
every year except 1951 when he was a 
close second. 
And Here’s Another Unusual Record . 
When your firm uses Atlantic Bond ‘it 
joins 10 of America’s 12 leading insurance 
companies... companies who get crisper, 
better-looking letterheads or office forms 
with America’s leading office paper 
Atlantic Bond. Ask your printer to print 
your next job on Atlantic Bond. 


BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


castes 
avy Keke HR 


aR * 
v EASTERNS 


ATLANTIC 
Bet vs BOND 
— PAPER 


Ask your printer or write us on your letterhead for Grante 
land Rice’s selection of basketball's all-time all-stars, 
attractively iliustrated and suitable for framing. 





(Advertisement) 


Made Useful Contacts at 
British Industries Fair 


“I am sure that the British Industries Fair 
is of very real value to any American busi- 
nessman who visits it,” said Mr. Franklin 
M. Thomas, President of Central Chemical 
Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
manufacturers of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural chemicals. “At the 1952 Fair, | made 
many useful contacts and got a good look 
at the latest British developments in our 
industry.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate, or Commercial Dept., British 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 





FURNITURE 
AUTOMOBILE 

AIRPLANE TRAINING TECHNICIANS to use complicated equipment is formula Howard Bedell 
AND TRAIN (left) of National Spectrographic Sales uses to promote sales of his spectrographic unit. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FUR FABRICS 


VELVETS 


INDUSTRIAL 


USES 





Lhe Slim Loom 


SIONEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


. 
SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET Bedell explains principle of source unit, which is plugged into outlet and dialed to the 


TO DEPT. C exact current and voltage needed to analyze certain elements in a sample. 
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Pi as 
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Bite wag 

A half century ~¢ P arenres ond inlegrily went into the development 
of “Magic Chef”. . . the modern range which has done so much fo free 
the American housewife from kitchen slavery. » » » Today, the 
ingenuity and production facilities of the “Magic Chef" makers have 
been teamed with those of more than 2,200 other manufacturers, 
large and small, to protect her very way of life. Working smoothly 
and efficiently, they help REPUBLIC to produce one of the vital 
factors in our defense against aggression . . . REPUBLIC's swept- 
wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK, now being delivered to the USAF. 


Complementing industry’s leaders who supplement our production . . . 
more than two-thirds of all REPUBLIC sub-contracting dollars go to 


small business. 
pol eats. 


PRESIDENT 


« 


——reevaceae & 21a 


THIS 1S NUMBER FOUR IN AN INFORMATIVE FARMINGDALE tONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 
SERIES BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Loads of protection 


for industry! 


All fragile loads can be handled with 
complete safety on Bassick “Floating- 
Hub” Casters. 

Actually they “float” the load, because 
the spring-controlled caster absorbs 
shocks. This patented construction keeps 
all wheels in contact with the floor even 
over bumps, assuring even load distri- 
bution. There is an industrial distributor 
near you who can 
supply the correct 
size and type of 
Bassick Casters for 
anything you wish 
to make mobile. 


Floor protection 
in homes! 


Put easy-rolling Bassick “Diamond- 
Arrow” Casters on furniture legs to keep 
your floors free from scratches. They make 
your furniture lots easier to move, too. 

Patented, two-level, ball-bearing con- 
struction makes these casters change direc- 
tion very easily. Soft rubber tread wheels. 
Types for wood or metal furniture. 

Ask your hardware dealer for “Dia- 

mond-Arrow” Casters 
*) and for Bassick Rubber- 

Cushion Glides. 

THe Bassick ComPANy, 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 

Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


SERA S, 4 


A DIVISION OF 





1951. Bedell explains that seemingly 
poor showing by the fact that “We 
were just building. Wait until next 
vear’’—when, he figures, the combined 
volume of the companies will be 
between $14-million and $14-million. 

Bedell got interested in the spectro- 
graph during World War Il, when 
there was a sudden demand from in- 
dustry for a quick way to analyze 
materials. In 1945 he set up his 
own company, National Spectrographic 
Laboratories, Inc., to serve war plants 
in and around Cleveland. ‘lwo vears 
later he went into the sales end, 
organizing the National Spectrographic 
Sales Corp. 

To help win friends for the sales 
company, Bedell maintains a_ training 
school for spectroscoptists. In addition, 
he has a consultant service that will 
work with customers on difficult 
problems. 
¢ Young Industry—Up until World 
War II, the spectrograph was almost 
entirely a_ scientific laboratory tool. 
With the war, though, it became 
popular overnight in industry as a 
way to save time, money, materials, 
and skilled manpower. And after the 
war, peacetime markets proved to be 
broader than the wartime business. Ac- 
cording to Bedell, there’s hardly a 
segment of industry where spectroscopy 
can’t improve materials, products, or 
processes. 
¢ What It Does—Thic principle of the 
spectrograph is this: If a sample con- 
taining known clements is burned in 
an electric arc having constant charac- 
teristics, cach element will vield a 
characteristic light. In cach case, the 
amount of light given off will be pro- 
portional to the amount of that clement 
in the sample. That gives a_ precise 
qualitative and quantitative analysis of 
a metal. A really good conventional 
chemical lab might take two davs to 
complete such an analysis, would charge 
about $30 to $40 an element. Com- 
petent spectroscopy will give vou the 
same results in less than an hour—for 
about $4 per clement. 
¢ What It Is—It takes a well-trained 
chemist to supervise a spectrographic 
lab performing even routine work. 

A spectrographic lab consists of three 
devices: (1) a source unit, (2) the 
spectrograph itself, and (3) a densito- 
meter or microphotometer. 

The source unit is a kind of fancy 
electric power supply. It’s plugged into 
an outlet, and operates something like 
the dial on a radio. You can set it for 
a certain current and cvcle, and neither 
will vary by a_ hairline. 

The spectrograph is a box-like object, 
into which is placed the sample con- 
taining the elements you want analyzed. 
Intense light from the are is put in at 
one end, and through a prism that 
separates the different colors into 


separate rays; the rays are shot down 
to a mirror at the opposite end, then 
zig-zagged back and forth a few times. 
When they have been sufficiently 
scparated, they form a spectrum on a 
photographic screen in the box. ‘The 
film is taken out, developed in a few 
minutes, taken to the densitometer. 

Ihe densitometer projects cach of 
the clements in the sample being 
analyzed as one or more fincly divided 
lines. By comparing these lines with 
those produced by a known sample of 
the element, you can calculate how 
much of it is contained in the sample. 
e First Love—Bedcll has been inter- 
ested in research ever since he got his 
B.S. in physics in 1935, but when he 
found that his sheepskin was worth 
only about $80 a month in the research 
lab, his interest cooled. For the next 
five years he worked on straight-com- 
mission selling jobs. 

In 1940 the war boom revalued a 
B.S. degree, and Bedell joined Re- 
public Steel Corp. in Cleveland. One 
of his first jobs was to set up pro- 
cedures to get steel samples for spec- 
trographic analysis. ‘““That got me into 
spectroscopy, and I’ve loved it ever 
since,” he savs today. 

A couple of years later he switched 
over to Goodyear Aircraft Corp., and 
when that company decided to install 
a spectrographic lab, Bedell got the 
assignment. He watched the machine 
master job after job, finally was con 
vinced that there was a crying need for 
a spectrographic lab where other war 
plants could get such work done. So, 
early in 1945, Bedell got a short-term 
contract to use the spectrograph lab at 
Case Institute of Technology, and with 
a school teacher partner set up Na 
tional Spectrographic Laboratories, Inc. 
e Slow Start—Just about the time their 
equipment arrived, the war ended, and 
the bottom dropped out of their busi- 
ness. The partners started hustling 
around, finally began to convince manu 
facturers that it cost more to throw 
awav imperfect castings than to use the 
lab service. Along the line, the men 
got a $600-per-month grant from a 
foundation for research in the spec- 
troscopic analysis of blood for trace ele- 
ments. 

That kept the door open, and lured 
Jack Rozsa over from Republic Steel. 
Rozsa solved a contamination problem 
for Ferro Corp., manufacturer of enamel 
frit. That so impressed Dr. G. H. Me- 
Intvre, Ferro vice-president, that he 
put some money in the lab and became 
chairman of its board. 

Things were looking up, now, except 
that they couldn’t pav their bills. How- 
ever, McIntyre came through with $10,- 
000 more; and Dr. Robert M. Stecher, 
a high-ranking Clevelander with a 
strong interest in medical research, 


chipped in with $15,000. But Stecher 
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ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


A isthe LIFE L 
\\\of YOUR BUSINESS 
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PROTECT IT WITH STEEL! 





Electric lines are /ifelines to American business 
and industry. They require the protection offered 
only by steel. 

Founded on the principle that no other elec- 
trical distribution system can match the protec- 
tion, safety and permanence of steel, National 
Electric pioneered steel clad wiring systems nearly 
half-a-century ago. 

National Electric is constantly striving to give 
the consumer wiring materials that not only 
meet the standard but far excel it. That's the -_——- 
reason National Electrics Products are specified “Nepcoduct” Underfloor Stee! Raceway 
by architects and electrical engineers, preferred 
by maintenance men, requested by electrical 
contractors and electricians. 


“Sherarduct” Rigid Stee! Conduit 


“Fliexsteel"’ Flexible Steei Conduit 








EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO, 
Bi + 


National Electric Products 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants * 7 Warehouses + 34 Sales Offices 
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refused to take voting control of the 
company. 
¢ Big Inning—Such a deal certainly left 
plenty of incentive for the lab’s young 
executive crew: Bedell and_ treasurer 
Bob Hunter are the old men, at 41; 
Rozsa, vice-president and technical di- 
rector, is 38; Don Moore, president of 
the sales company, is 36 

It didn’t take the group long to 
realize that the real big inning lay not 
in commercial spectroscopy, but in 
complete spectrograph hat 
led, in 1947, to the National Spectro 
graphic Sales Corp.—and other moves 

One move was the development of 
a source unit. The lab wasn’t satisfied 
with what it could buy, so it adapted 
into a highly salable unit the principles 
developed in a lot of basic work done 
by a University of Michigan group. 
Last vear, while the sales 
adding and training salesmen, the lab 
was developing a new densitometer to 
sell for $3,500. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Whecn Bedell set 
out to sell equipment in 1947, he com 
bined his own source unit with a spec 
trograph and densitometer made bv 
Jarrell-Ash Co. of Boston. In 1950 that 
tic-up was replaced by one with Gacrt 
ner Scientific Corp. of Chi vhich 
lasted one vear. Bedell had his own 
ideas of how to sell spectrographs and 
he chose to insist on them 
e New Tie—Farly last v the sales 
company tied up with Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., which had just begun to 
push hard on spectrographic sal 

B&L was the obvious place for Be 
dell to have gone when h 
business. The company began making 
spectroscopes in the carly 1920s, but 
apparently made little progress until 
World War II. But B&L is an old 
company, not too recepti to cager 
young men operating on hoestring. 

One day B&L took a look at the ex- 
panding spectrograph market and de- 
cided to cut some of the hav. One re- 
sult was that it made Bedell a non- 
exclusive agent for its spectrographs 

Now B&L gives full credit to Bedell, 
fecls that it and Bedell complement 
cach other in this field rather well. B&L 
expects to increase sales of its scientific 
instruments department by $1-million 
“or more” a vear for the next five vears. 
¢ New Horizons—Bedcll is only begin 
ning to put most Gf his plans into work 
ing order. One of his idea 
a nationwide service, but hi 
by itself didn’t have the 
people to branch out nationally. So as 
a first step Bedell enlisted a pioncer 
commercial laboratory, Lucius Pitkin, 
Inc., of New York. Bedell and Pit 
kin’s president, Dr. R. H. Bell, had been 
talking about the deal for irs. Now 
Bell is handling all eastern sales for 
Bedell. Bedell hopes to extend thi 
pattern to other commercial labs 
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TEST COURSE is set upon frozen Pine Lake, Wis. Here, actual ANTISKID DEVICE being installed on trailer, which has 
winter road hazards are simulated to test value of devices like... hydraulic cylinder that forces steel piece against road, and . 


SKID-CONTROL BAR for autos. Bar sits under car at rear and HUMAN ELEMENT is scrutinized, too. Specially designed r 
cylinder inside resists skid by moving against it, but... corder registers driver's actions and timing, also important in 


Taking the Skids Out of Winter Driving 


(Story continues on page 90) 


i _ 
BRIEFING at start gives skilled drivers COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS help them CAUSES AND EFFECTS are studied by 
schedule of tests. In between .. . thaw out from bitter cold, while .. . officials from mass of test data 
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JACKKNIFE, the bugbear of truck drivers, is part of the skidding driving hazards. How to keep this from happening on an icy 
tests staged by the National Safety Council’s committee on winter pavement is one thing the committee hopes to find out 
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Hauling the ““Skookum’”’ over icy trails to Lake 
Eklutna, deep in Alaska, would have been an im- 
possible job. But men who planned the project had 
an idea. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corpora- 
tion, built this 183-ft. dredge in sections, and 
the pieces were assembled at Lake Eklutna. 
Three American Hoists were used in the dredge. 
One handles the 100-ft. digging ladder, two others 
swing the barge sideward as needed. Photo at 
left shows a miniature model. 


When you don’t read news about steel shortages, 
give thanks to the huge, efficient U. S. scrap in- 
dustry — including the Max Solomon Company in 
Pittsburgh. For high-speed, low-cost scrap han- 
dling, the pride of the Solemon yards today is 
this American 25-ton Diesel Locomotive Crane. 


aay 
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Even hard-boiled riggers stopped to watch, as 
this new 200-ton reactor unit was installed in a 
California cracking plant by C. F. Braun & Co. 
Read the fascinating details of the job — handled 
with an American Guy Derrick—in the current 
issue of the Crosby Clipper. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON ‘ 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Modernize ee CCOMBML ZC + with St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


[J Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER, 
() Also send more information on following equipment: 


g 
% 
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Name. 





> 








bs Company 
AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. ST. PAUL 1, MINN, eidiios 
Address ii Be 
| Aes (ee ee State 
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Portable Material Elevators « Marine Deck Machinery + Sugar Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers » Wire Rope Blocks and Sheaves « Crosby Wire Rope Clips 
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Pictures 
| from 
Industry 


These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & Derrick Company's house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 

our name on the mailing list. 

se coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 
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“Fetch me that skyhook’’ was once a 
straight-face gag that mechanics loved to 

ull on green youngsters. But the 85-foot 
eoce on this new American 375 Truck 
Crane makes the skyhook seem nearly a 
reality. Here, Boulevard Crane Service of 
Detroit is installing equipment at the top 
level of an industrial plant. 


Philadelphians planned a fine 
new Mercantile Branch of their 
free library for this location; so 
“> : they wanted the site cleaned out 
, : at top speed. Contractor Robert 
Hawthorne, Inc., whose slogan 
is “Your Dirt is Our Money”, 
used a new American 375 Crawler 
Crane to do the job in a hurry. 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks « Locomotive Cranes « Crawler Cranes « Truck Mounted Cranes + Revolver Cranes » Roofers Hoist 























What JACK® HEINTS és doing about... 





Roaring aircraft engines bombard J&U 
Rotomotive devices with invisible trip 
hammers of vibration. One of our most 
exacting jobs is to design, build, and 
pretest equipment that is vibrationless 
under any required operating condition. 
This is just one of our specialized 


engineering and manufacturing abilities. 


Our business is the development and 
production of small, lightweight, high 

output electrical, electromechanical and 
hydraulic devices, meeting extreme conditions 


of stress, temperature, and environment. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation 
or commercial products stands for 
advanced engineering . . . precise 
manufacturing .. . pretested 
performance. Write Jack & Heintz, 


Inc., Dept. 251, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





and d-c—including Control Systems 


JACK & Hentz a ate . . Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 
we , the 


and Components * Electric Starters ° 


Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPME NT Q Fee Rennie de Motors * Custom-built Commercial 


M ° Ei M t 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve eS lr mem Magee 


unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 

















... what about tomorrow? 


Among the many contractors who make 50 caliber, 60 caliber 
and 20 M/M brass and steel cartridge cases, a few use machines 
that are strictly special—designs that will be practically scrap 
value when the job is finished. 

Many more millions of these shell cases are now being 
machined on 


Standard 6-Spindle Acme-Gridley Bar Automatics 


Some of these standard machines are equipped with magazines 
loaded by hand; others, with fully automatic hopper feeds— re- 
ducing man-hours to minimum. And with simple carbide tooling, 
output is fast—in fact 1.5 seconds (2400 per hour) on the job 


illustrated. 
+ * & 


WHAT'S THE PAYOFF? Just this—when the job is done, Acme- 
Gridleys can quickly be retooled—good for years more service on 
peace-time parts production. Quite a difference in investment 
value and long term profit. 

Whatever your specific bar automatic needs, consider care- 
fully the importance of basic universal application and modern 
tooling ingenuity. Get the Acme-Gridley facts. 


We've built more than 45,000 of them. 


The NATIONAL 


WAR ond CHUCK AUTOMANCS ACME COMPANY 


(1, 4, 6, ond 8 Spindle) —Hydroviic Thread 
pe ee Threoding 
‘aps—Limit, Motor Storter and 170 S ben € e ; 
Contret Station Switches—Solencids EAST 131st STREET LEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Contract Manufacturing 
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. « « Many diverse groups 
with one common interest: 


Reduce accidents . . .” 
SKIDS starts on p. 86 


On the frozen surface of lake in 
northern Wisconsin, experts have just 
put autos and trucks through mancu- 
vers that would shake the n of cir- 
cus drivers. But these were stunts with 
a purpose. 

The occasion: the annual 
by the National Safety Counci 
mittee on winter driving haz 
council runs the tests to gat 
shred of information it can 
ards of winter driving, and 
designed to counter them 
eCommon Cause—The = 15-year-old 
project is a joint effort by n livers¢ 
groups with one common int t: Re 
duce accidents. The 44 d ind 
the committce members represent every- 
thing from insurance companies to the 
U.S. Burcau of Public Road Chey in- 
clude trucking companies ito and 
truck manufacturers, tire 41 hain 
makers, state highway engineers, auto- 
motive supply concerns, trailer manu- 
facturers, and truck fleet operator 

For several vears the tests h been 
run on Pine Lake, eight miles north of 
Clintonville, Wis. The committee chose 
Pine Lake for two reason he ice 
gets thick cnough there to support 
tractor-trailers, and the lake is close 
to garage facilities in Clinton 
e Slow: Pavement Slippery—Tlhis year 
the committee devoted almost the en- 
tire two wecks to trucks. Here are some 
of the things it wanted to find out 

e The stecring ability of new and 
worn tires and of tires equipped with 
chains, at highly banked angl Chis 
is called the cornering test because it 
simulates conditions when a truck turns 
a sharp corner on an icy road 

e Effect of different axle arrange- 
ments on trailers. 

e Brake timing and its effect on 
jackknifing. Studies here involved dif- 
ferences of fractions of a second in 
applying various sects of brakes on a 
tractor-trailer. 

e Effect, if any, of position of the 
fifth whecl—the point where a semi 
trailer rests on the tractor 

e How aati-jackknifing devices that 
are on the market work. 

e What are the best things a driver 
can do to control a skidding truck by 
braking, stecring, using his throttle and 
clutch. 

e Value of emergency or unit-type 
chains and of sanders. 

e Effectiveness of the skid-control 
bar and other antiskid devices being 
sold to motorists. 

The skid control bar is a sealed tube 
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diene a Natl off \aloictine: 


There’s a rich warm glow in a gift of burnished 
copper. It’s the same warm touch of 
copper or brass that brightens the home 
and sets the office gleaming. 

Chase research helps to make brass and 
copper products more beautiful, more 
durable, easier to work. 

Ask our Technical Advisory Service about 
the right metal for your special jobs 
Inquire through your wholesaler or through 
the 23 Chase mill warehouses across the 
country. Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn, 


Ch ase 


The Nation’s Headquarters for 
e BRASS & COPPER 


Subsidiary of 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN. Warehouses and Sales Offices at: — Albanyt Atlanta Baitimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland (alias Denver? Detrot Houston? indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St. Lows Sanfrancisco Seattle Waterbury t sales office ony 





MOVE THIS 
PILE OF PARTS? 


Generdlift 
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PALLET BOXES 


Better check today on this ver- 
satile, popular container. The 
Generalift Pallet Box and fork 
lift truck is a combination that 
will substantially reduce your 
materials handling costs! Pic- 
ture at right shows how many 
manufacturers are also using 
Generalift Pallet Boxes for the 
more economical storage of 
parts and materials. 


Write for your free copy of “The General 
Box." It ilustrates and describes how man- 
ufacturers are cutting con- 

tainer costs. 


it’s as costly as this 
OR eee 


as efficient as this 


AMERICA'S FINEST INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING LABORATORY 


it is here where more efficient containers are born. 
We will be glad to study your problem and design 
@ container that best meets your specific needs. 
Write for complete details. 


BOX COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1805 Miner St., Des Plaines, lll 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND FACTORIES: Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. General Box Company of Mississippi, 
Meridian, Miss. Continental Box Company, Inc. Houston, Dallas 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 


e Wirebound Crates and Boxes © Generalift Pallet Boxes ¢ Generalite Beverage Cases 


@ Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type 


40OxneCS% e All-Bound Boxes 


e Corruggted Boxes 





with a free-moving solid metal cylinder 
inside. Movement of the linder is 
controlled by spring, hydraulic, or pneu- 
matic action, or 4 combination of thes 
The device is mounted under a car just 
ahead of, and parallel to, the rear 
bumper. When a car starts to skid, the 
evlinder slams through the tube in the 
opposite direction. ‘This is supposed to 
create cnough force to pull t 
of the skid. 

eHuman Element—l'rom 
tests—and more—the safety 
collected a mass of statisti 
tion. After several months it 
reports of its findings, mostly on the 
basis of these data. But it considers off- 
the-cuff reactions of test di signifi 
cant, too. Most drivers, for instance, felt 
that some of the anti-jackknifing device 
were definitely helpful, but could not 
say as much for some of the auto skid 
control devices tested. 

Until all the information arefulls 
analyzed, the committee won't commit 
itself on just how valuable this vear’s 
tests werc. Walter B. Lasher, Jr., di 
rector of research for Chain Institute 
and chairman of the testing subcom- 
mittee, describes the work this wav 
“We're simply trying to learn som 
thing about winter driving hazard 
¢ Standard Practice—Othic: irs’ tests, 
though, have turned up a lot of valu 
able information for motorist Over 
several winters the committee tested 
various types of tires and chains on icc 
and hard-packed snow to se 
were better. Their conclusion was that 
some special tires help, but they can't 
match reinforced-type tire chains for 
really severe ice and snow 
nary conditions. 

As early as 1940 the 
looked into the problem of 
maintenance and came up with a lot of 
suggestions that are more or | stand 
ard practice today. Some of them are to 
remove snow while it is still falling, 
clear shoulders of roads as well as pave 
ment, use calcium or sodium chloride 
right away to keep the snow from bond- 
ing to the pavement, use mechanical 
instead of hand spreading of abrasives. 
¢No Dead End—It was the com 
mittce’s tests that proved, most mo 
torists know now, that it’s better to 
pump brakes than to loek them on 
slippery surfaces. They also demon 
strated that the best way to keep a truck 
from jackknifing is to keep all tires roll 
ing, and that a truck can recover from 
jackknife angles of as much as 90 de 
grees with front or all-wheel drive. 

So far, the committee has limited 
the tests to autos and empty trucks; 
loaded trucks might break through the 
ice. It hopes some day it can “borrow” 
and flood a large, flat area, maybe an 
airport; then it will dig into the prob 
lems of heavily loaded trucks on ici 
roads. 
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Your Partner 


RCI Makes This a Seat of Strength! 


For everything from chairs to switchboards 
... from fishing rods to counter tops... RCI 
produces job-tailored laminating agents and 
adhesives that assure remarkable strength. 
Moreover, RCI’s awareness of industrial 
problems is seen in its realistic pricing poli- 
cies ... its rapid delivery of orders... and its 
reputation for supplying ‘“‘know-how” to the 
users of its numerous quality materials, 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progre 


No wonder that Reichhold has plants on 
every continent...that it has become a major 
producer of synthetic resins for a variety of 
applications, as well as a manufacturer of 
chemical colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic 
anhydride, maleic anhydride, sodium sulfate 
and sodium sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y, 


REICHHOLD =< 





Nelson A. Rockefeller . . . Arthur S. Flemming . . . Milton S. Eisenhower start an... 


Overhaul Job on a Lumbering Machine 


President Eisenhower and his staff 
are about ready to spring the Admin- 
istration’s broad program for govern- 
ment reorganization. 

Last Saturday, Eisenhower mustered 
a top-level conference at the White 
House, to get an updating from his 
three-man reorganization team (above). 
This week there were reports in Con- 
gress that the first plans would soon be 
on the way to Capitol Hill. 
¢ Efficiency—Basically, the job of the 
three-man team is to show Eisenhower 
how he can (1) reduce the number of 
officials reporting to department and 
agency heads, and (2) reduce the num- 
ber of officials reporting to him. 

In other words, they're out to make 
the organization charts of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy look more like pyra- 
mids than checkerboards. 

This aim, a fundamental philosophy 
of former President Hoover's reorganiza- 
tion program of 1949, is paramount in 
Eisenhower's concept of government. 
't’s part of a holdover from his army 
background; there, the top general 
was shielded by chiefs of staff and 
deputies, who did all the preliminary 
paper shuffling for the boss. 

4 Aes oe Fe has picked ex- 
perienced men for the job. Arthur S. 
lemming was a member of the com- 
mission headed by ex-President Hoover 
that brought out the Hoover reorganiza- 
tion plans four years ago. He is one-time 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and now is on leave as president 


94 


of Ohio Wesleyan University to act 
as Eisenhower's Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, when he was 
president of Kansas State College, was 
chairman of a reorganization committee 
appointed to straighten out the Agricul- 
ture Dept. Nelson A. Rockefeller came 
to Washington, under former President 
Roosevelt, to put new blood in the State 
Dept., and stayed on to head up the 
office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Later, he became Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 
¢ Dust-Off—On paper, the Hoover 
Commission reduced from 52 to 30 
the number of agencies burdening the 
President directly with their problems. 
But the man in the White House still 
is beset with many more trivial prob- 
lems than he should be. 

Of the 281 specific proposals of the 
Hoover Commission, nearly 90% were 
acted on in Congress. What's left is a 
total of 28 recommendations. For a 
start, Eisenhower will dust off these 


‘unfulfilled plans and send them ¢o Con- 


gress. 
¢ The Law—The procedure for govern- 
ment reorganization is actually a re- 
versal of the normal duties of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Under the basic 
law—the Government Reorganization 
Act of 1949, which was extended 
through Apr. 1, 1955—Congress gave 
the President the legislative power but 
retained to itself the power to veto any 
reorganization proposal. 


this: The 
ganization 


Stated simply, the law is 
President draws up a reco 
plan, sends it to Congress, where it can 
stay in committee only 10 days. If 
Congress fails to act on the plan, it 
becomes law within 60 days. In order 
to toss it out, cither house must vote it 
down by a constitutional majority— 
that is, 49 senators or 218 representa- 
tives. 


I. The Military 


The area of national defense is the 
one where Eisenhower will bear down 
hardest on reorganization. As he sees it, 
the whole defense operation should be 
brought together under the National Se- 
curity Council. 

Up till now, NSC has been little 
more than an extension of the Cabinet. 
It has a very small professional staff, 
and its members are mostly encumbered 
with other duties. It’s composed of the 
President, the Vice-President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and the secretaries 
and under secretaries of other executive 
and military departments—plus other 
officials appointed by the President. 

e Drawing Together—One proposed 
plan would incorporate the National 
Security Resources Board within the 
council. The board would be headed 
by a special White House assistant, pre- 
sumably Robert B. Cutler. ‘This would 
then be the council’s force. It would 
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: which originated Teleglas.... 
in TV picture tubes 
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One of the major advances in television reception is the result 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company research that produced 
Teleglas. Within less than a year after its first commercial use, 
this “gray glass” had become the industry’s standard facing for 
cathode-ray picture tubes. The sharp contrasts and the elimination Making products better, 


. aim qd are the contribution safer, lighter, stronger 
of PPG Teleglas to the modern television receiver. 


of dazzling brightness, faded grays and “‘halos’ 


If your products need light-weight, durabl: 
insulation . . . if they require exceptionall 
large volume glassmaking—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is strong reinforced plastics . . . if they need tough 
now drawing upon these skills in the manufacture and development weather-proof, flame-proof fabrics, or highly 
efficient electrical insulation—then PPG Fiber 
: ; ‘ Glass mny be an important factoy in your plan 
Insulation, or Yarns, Strands or Koving—there may be advantages ning. Field engineering service, or product dat 
you can obtain by specifying “Pittsburgh.” You are invited to and other information, may be obtained throug] 
Y ‘ executive offices in Pittsburgh, or district sale 
, ; : : : offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De 
Plate Glass Company, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. troit, New York and Washington. 


A leader in glass research—and with 70 years’ experience in 
of Fiber Glass, If your products use Fiber Glass—either Superfine 


obtain complete information on facilities for serving you. Pittsburgh 


msase PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS - BRUSHES PLASTICS 


ParrsmeURGH PLATE GUtLasa COMPANY 
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..-Powering 


CESSNA’S NEW 


High among the factors responsible 
for the splendid all-round perform- 
ance of Cessna's new "Golden Year"’ 
Model 180 is its great new Continental 
engine. The 0-470 series provides 
high ouvtput—225 h.p. at 2600 r.p.m. 
—plus an unusual combination of 
other essentials bearing on safety, 
dependability and economy of the 
aircraft as a whole. One of these is 
extreme compactness, permitting min- 
imum envelope; another, a brand new 
concept of servicing and maintenance 
ease. Latest in a line long famed for 
advanced engineering (see below) 
this engine will unquestionably add 
to the prestige of Cessna planes, 
and of Continental aircraft power. 


FRONT VIEW. Perforated unit 
at left is new integral oil cooler, 

” eliminating external oil lines. Note 
also new prop flange. 
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65 @ 2300 
85 @ 2575 
90 @ 2475 
150 @ 2500 
145 @ 2700 
185 @ 2300 
225 @ 2650 
225 @ 2600 
240 @ 2200 


REAR VIEW, showing belt- 
driven generator; also starter 
mounted at angle of 90 degrees 
to engine's main axis. Engine is 
exceedingly compact. 








ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


[ontinental Motors {orporation 
Aircraft Fngine fJivision 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 
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. . . a vice-chief of staff 
for each of the military serv- 
ices...” 

OVERHAUL JOB starts on p. 94 


prepare the agenda and maintain the 
records for the council. 

The National Security Resources 
Board was set up in 1947. But after 
Korea, many of its functions were given 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and NSRB was left to wither 

But Eisenhower figures that NSRB 
should outlast ODM and remain on the 
books. His proposed changes in the 
security council would sce to this. In 
addition, he plans to revise the statutes 
so that membership on the council itself 
is open not only to the heads of agen 
cies—who are overburdened with work 
already—but to top men from govern 
ment and industry whose sole function 
would be to serve on the council 
e Other Changes—In line with pro 
posed changes in the security council 
are some rather sweeping revisions 
within the Defense Dept. itself 

One source states that the President 
plans on transferring functions of the 
Munitions Board to an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, charged mainly with in- 
dustrial mobilization. This Secretary, 
acting on the advice of the security 
council, could veto procurement pro- 
posals of any of the military services. 

Another suggested revision would be 
to establish a vice-chief of staff for each 
of the military services. He’d take over 
the purely administrative duties. This 
would leave the chief of staff free for 
the more important work of serving on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—while at the 
same time keeping him in command of 
his service. 

The basic problem of the military, 
however, is not so much one of reor 
ganization, but rather of how to split up 
the military dollar. Eisenhower hopes to 
settle that by executive orders that 
would give the Secretary’ of Defense 
and his immediate assistants a more 
clearly defined authority to enforce de- 
cisions. 


Il. Finance and Economics 


In the field of finance, Eisenhower's 
reorganization experts are thinking of 
doing away with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. In addition, they would 
abolish the Export-Import Bank on the 
grounds that its activities are largels 
duplicated by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 

Along this line, there is talk of set 
ting up an Under Secretary of the Treas 
ury for International Affairs. Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey is also 
backing a plan that would consolidate 
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Food Processing... and The National City Bank of New York 


You'll eat even better next year, 
thanks to ‘‘cooks’”’ you never see 


A big share of the credit for 
making ours the best-fed nation 
on earth must go to the men who 
process most of our food and drink. 

They make it possible for any- 
one to eat strawberries in January 
or seafood a thousand miles from 
the ocean. Their skill in recover- 
ing essential values from by-prod- 
ucts and “waste” has created 
whole new industries. They have 
raised the producer’s standards, 
stabilized his income...and as- 
sured the consumer of the maxi- 


mum in flavor and nutritive value. 

Soon aseptic canning, which 
eliminates the need for pasteuriz- 
ing, will give us even better-tast- 
ing, more nutritious canned foods. 
Apples, tomatoes, grapefruit and 
many other foods will become 
available in handy, economical 
concentrates. And closed, contin- 
uous-line production can be ex- 
pected to extend its price-cutting 
economies and superior quality 
control to practically every proc- 
essed food. 

Often special problems are in- 
volved in financing highly season- 
able industries. That’s why so 
many food processors like to deal 
with The National City Bank of 


New York. Here they find the 
scope and resources vital to a 
multi-billion-dollar, nation-wide 
industry. 

National City has 67 Branches 
in Greater New York and corre 
spondent banks in every state 
National 


City Branches, and correspond 


Overseas there are 57 


ents in every commercialiy im 
portant world city. For full in 
formation, write The National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City 


Member Federal Deposit ins 








Where does a LORAIN 
fit your picture? 


RAW 
MATRIALS 


V4 


9 “let 


Where do you fit in this picture? Name 
there is 
Lorain crane power to cut costs, save 





your material handling need 


manpower and boost profits. Whether 
it’s digging, lifting, loading, erection or 
maintenance, 
types up to 45 ton capaci* ies, on crawler 


there are Lorain crane 
or rubber-tire mountings, to give you. 
Savings on every phase of your plant 
operations from start to finish. You 
can handle any size, shape or type of 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. « 


World's largest builder 
of commercial size 
power cranes and shovels. 


CONSTRUCTION 
& MAINTENANCE 


to finish! 


material with 16 or more lifting attach- 
ments. You can travel anywhere — any 
time — any hour around the clock. Yard 
storage is more efficient, in less space. 
Take a tip from the thousands of indus- 
tries that are now saving with Lorain 


h, 


cranes.. 
distributor to explain the many types 


. ask your local Thew-Lorain 


available and the money-saving applica- 
tions adapted to your plant needs. It will 
pay — all the way 


LORAIN, OHIO 
THe wy 


the Lorain crane way. 


LORAIN 





all the credit functions of the federal 
government in the ‘Treasury Dept. 

e Advisers—One of the specific pro 
posals of the Hoover Commission was 
the reduction of the three-man Council 
of Economic Advisers to a one-man 
operation. 

Eiscnhower is considering 
would reestablish the council along th« 
lines of the National Security Council. 
The plan would create a specific ad 
visory agency charged with recommend 
ing policy directly related to the do 
mestic economy. 

The new council would include head 
of agencies like the Treasury and the 
Iederal Reserve Board. ‘Tl would 
come up with suggestion 
policy, mortgage controls, 
inflation, and the like 


plan that 


for credit 
itrol ot 


lll. Foreign Affairs 


Another rumored chang: 
the lines of the Hoover Commi 
recommendation for a department of 
overseas affairs. The Hoover Commi: 
sion recommended that such a depart 
ment be sect up to handle t 
occupied areas, foreign 
dependent areas, war damage claims. 
If the new department is formed, it 
will probably include, too, the State 
Dept.’s Voice of America; Point Four 
programs; information services; and the 
Mutual Security Administ: 
plan is in line with Sceretat 
John Foster Dulles’ desire to confine 
the activities of the State Dept. to 
foreign relations and diplomacy 


ilong 
ssion 


rritori 


ccoonom id, 


IV. Business and Labor 


Before Icaving office, Commerce Sec- 
retary Charles Sawver Nelson 
Rockefeller, suggesting that his depart 
ment should be given just about all 
business functions of other government 
agencies 
¢ Shuffle—Sawver suggcstcd new Bu 
reau of Production, Distribution. and 
Economics, and a new Bureau of Inter 
national Trade, cach headed by an as 
sistant secretary. The Bureau of Pro 
duction, Distribution, and | 
(BPDE) would take on the fi 
the National Production Authorit 
collect industrial data and study trends, 
the functions of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and tal er small 
business activities. 

The Bureau of 
would replace the 
tional Trade—and, also, assume the over 
scas functions of the Point Four pro 
gram. It would have office vad, and 
its personnel would assume duties now 
held by commercial attach 

Sawver’s report stands little chan 
of becoming a plan 
But some features of it are almost cect 
tain to be adopted. | xample 


MOM 
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This ty Metiound Steel 


Where Quality Comes First 


You have a stake in what the steelworkers are doing in 
Peter Helck’s illustration. They are conducting a frac- 
ture test—pouring a small sample of molten steel which 
will be allowed to solidify and then will be broken and 
carefully examined. This test will tell them what still 
needs to be done to the hundreds of tons of churning, 
white-hot steel in one of our open hearth furnaces to 


make it just right for some particular finished product. 


For steel is a material that is precisely made to specifi- 
cation for the many thousands of different uses in which 
it serves you—from tin cans to automobiles. And the 
fracture test is only one of many ways in which constant 


vigilance is exerted to maintain high and uniform quality. 


At approximately 800 stations in our steel mills, about 
one-tenth of our employees devote full time or part time 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
t 


to the analysis, testing, measurement and 
steel as it moves in the stream of producti: 
materials to the shipping floor. At each stat 
must meet definite and rigid standards 


pass on to the next step in manutactut 


And in our laboratories, scientists and t 
continually not only to maintain the hig! 
known today but to develop steels of es 
and greater variety for tomorrow. It 
care that steel has become one of your 


most useful servants. 


In National’s operations, quality alway 
first. That is one reason why Nationa 
one of America’s largest steel produc 

integrated, entirely independent, always 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


: 
WANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 


iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 














“. . . hottest of all the 
proposals involves the civil 
functions of the Army .. .” 

OVERHAUL JOB starts on p. 94 


Nearly all emergency production agen- 
cies and transportation activities will 
ultimately revert to the Dept. of Com- 
merce. 

¢ Labor—In the Labor Dept., Sceretary 
Martin P. Durkin wants to bring all 
labor activitics under his department— 
at least for “housckeeping” purposes. 
This would include the quasi-judicial 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, and the National (railway) Me 
diation Board. ‘This will meet with op 
position, particularly from industry, be- 
cause of the influence that Durkin 
might have over these agencics through 
control of their funds. 


V. Health and Welfare 


Work is going ahead on a plan to 
clevate Iederal Security Administrator 
Oveta Culp Hobby to Cabinet rank, 
and on a general shake-up of I’SA’s 
activitics along the lines recommended 
by the Hoover Commission. Eisen- 
hower’s own ideas on FSA call for a 
federal department that would handle 
education, retirement, health needs, 
and old-age security. 
¢ Proposals—The Hoover Commission 
recommended, among other things, that 
all the government’s medical activities 
be brought together under one agency. 
That would mean cither a special Dept. 
of Health or a revamped Federal Se- 
curity Administration. This proposal 
is meeting with stiff opposition from 
the Veterans Administration 

The Veterans Administration itself 
is also due for some drastic reorganiza- 
tion. One plan would place all veterans’ 
hospitals under PSA or the new Dept. 
of Health. This would sharply cut 
VA ficld activities. Most of the vet- 
crans organizations are fighting revision 
of VA. 
¢ Army Function—Hottest of all the 
reorganization proposals is the question 
of what will happen to the civil func- 
tions of the Army. That’s the dam 
building, flood control, and rivers and 
harbors activities of the Corps of En- 
ginecrs. Most plans would turn these 
activities over to the Dept. of Interior’s 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Even the Hoover Commission split 
wide open over this idea. And it got 
kicked around on the floor of Congress, 
even without being submitted formally. 
During the debate over the Govern- 
ment Reorganization Act in 1949, it 
was held up as a horrible example of the 
havoc reorganization might cause. 
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Exterior of new Friden Calculator plant, San Lean- 
dro, Calif., showing the extensive use of Coolite 
to provide ample daylight illumination. Architect, 
Frederick H. Reimers, San Francisco, Calif. 


Assembly workers find daylight, diffused and 
tinted by Coolite is more comfortable. Copious 
illumination eliminates shadows, helps make see- 
ing more accurate. 


Calculator Manufacturer’s New Plant Glazed with 
8200 Sq. Ft. of Coolite Glass by Mississippi 


Careful assembly operations build into each Friden Calculator 
the accuracy for which these machines are famous. To help achieve 
the best possible working conditions, Coolite Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass was specified in Friden's new plant at San 
Leandro, California. 


Coolite filters out unwanted factors in raw sunlight and helps keep 
plant interiors cooler and more comfortable. Workers see better, 
feel better, work better under softly tinted, filtered daylight. 
Coolite helps fight eye fatigue, boosts employee morale. 


SEE HOW YOU CAN PROFIT WITH COOLITE 


This amazing “visioneered” glass by Mississippi helps production, 
reduces rejects. If you are planning new industrial construction or 
modernizing existing facilities, it will pay you to find out how 
Coolite can provide increased efficiency and economy. See your 
nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and 
wired glass by Mississippi for better day- 
light illumination is available in a wide 
variety of patterns and surface finishes, all 
scientifically designed to distribute light to 
best advantege. 


Send for free Coolite catalog, “‘Coolite 
Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing 
Glass." Samples on r t 
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MISSISSIPPI 7Z 7, 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO @ FULLERTON, CALIF, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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The Crude Distillation and Vis-breaking 


Unit of Sarnia Refinery, designed by Badger , 7 J s — 
Process Division, processes 20,000 barrels arnia Refinery of Canadian Oil Refineries, Limited, 


per day of Alberta crude eit is the first large, integrated refinery in Canada built 
for processing Canadian crude oil. It brings to this 
rapidly growing region the last word in technological 
progress in the field of petroleum refining. Such 
progress means better quality of product and greater 
efficiency in operation. Design and construction of 
the refinery were managed by Stone & Webster 
Canada Limited, utilizing the facilities of 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A filiated with 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED 
E. B. BADGER & SONS (Great Britain) LTD, 











Three Texans Rule Oil 
In Name of Conservation 


In Texas, where everything is notori- 
ously big, you can make a pretty good 
argument that the biggest thing of all 
is a three-man state agency called the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 
¢ The Boss—Lurking behind that mis- 
leading title is the boss of the $3-bil- 
lion-a-year Texas oil and gas industry, 
the balance wheel of the entire U.S. 
petroleum industry, and a Grade A 
factor in the world oil market. Also 
lurking, according to some irate people 
in the federal government, is a major 
price fixer and cartelizer. 

The carping voices in Washington 

are largely drowned out by a chorus of 
praise raised by the industry, the ‘Texas 
legislature, other oil producing states— 
and the consumers. Undeterred by 
praise or blame, the commissioners go 
busily about their oil conserving, mean- 
while finding time to perform their 
other chores of regulating intrastate 
railroad rates, gas utilities, and bus and 
truck transportation. 
e The Mission—Conservation is the 
magic word by which the commissioners 
turn on and off the flow of oil from 
the huge ‘Texas fields. Overproduction 
is waste, the commissioners hold. ‘They 
are backed by the legislature, along with 
state and federal courts. So, when 
it looks to them as if the nation as a 
whole is going to produce more oil than 
will be sold—thus reducing the demand 
for Texas crude—the commissioners turn 
the official tap that slows down the 
flow from the Texas wells. Since the 
state, year in vear out produces some- 
where around 1-billion —bbl.—that’s 
about 45% of the U.S. total, a quarter 
of the world’s—any slowdown can easily 
bring supply and demand back into 
balance. It’s merely incidental, the 
commissioncrs will tell you with a snort 
of indignation, that controlling the 
supply tends to keep the price of oil 
from falling on its nose. A fortunate 
enough incident, they could add, since 
it is widely asserted that firm oil prices 
tend to keep the producers in the 
straight and narrow path of conservation 
practices. 

From that path the commission will 
permit no straying. The practices the 
commission enforces have vastly in- 
creased underground oil recovery in 
Texas. 
eIn the Beginning—The commission, 
set up carly in the century to prevent 
railroad abuses, got into the oil regula- 
tion business because the legislature 
developed a habit of dropping assorted 
problems into its lap. In 1919 it was 
given the job of preventing physical 
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waste in the oil ficlds. Then in 1931 
the East Texas field came in, and a mad 
rush of over-production knocked the 
bottom out of both prices and the 
mechanical productivity of the wells. 
The commission stepped in to prorate 
output of crude. A court said no; the 
‘egislature passed a new law saying yes. 
That law was upheld. 

¢ The Realm—This and other legal 
jousts have finally established the com- 
mission’s rule over the state’s 3,254 oil 
fields and 139,000 wells. In that rule, 
the three commissioners lay down 
policy, 210 employees including some 
crack petroleum engineers carry it out. 

Without commission permission, you 
can’t drill a well in Texas or plug a dry 
hole. Dozens of reports must be filed 
for cach well; the commission can 
trace every barre! of Texas oil from the 
well to the refinery. Its decisions are 
based on an intricate and never- ending 
balancing of property rights, conserva- 
tion principles, and the public interest. 

The commission’s simplest job is pre- 
venting physical waste of oil above 
ground. ‘lo do this, it has strict rules 
for open storage, and the flaring of gas 
at the wellhead, along with fre and 
safety precautions. 

In general, its policy is that the best 
place to store oil is underground, far 
from the perils of evaporation and 
fire. But preventing underground wast- 
age is a complicated task, involv- 
ing regulations for the completion of 
wells, their spacing, and the h: indling of 
fields. Also, an oil-gas ratio is set. If 
too much gas is brought to the surface 
with the oil, underground pressure is 
reduced. And that is the vital factor 
in that keystone of oil conservation, the 
MER (maximum efficient rate). Left to 
its own devices, underground oil is 
usually perfectly content to stay there. 
Getting it to the surface requires en- 
ergy, which is variously provided by gas 
dissolved in the oil, or by a gas cap 
pressing on the oil, or by water drive. 
¢ Recovery Rules—The trick in oil con- 
servation is to use whatever, drives exist 
underground with the maximum eff- 
ciency. Otnerwise, a great deal of oil 
will be left unrecoverable in the reser- 
voir. In the old days, gushers would 
roar in at a rate of several thousand 
barrels a day. In a few months, with 
the drive exhausted, the well would 
peter out, leaving as much as 85% of 
its oil virtually unrecoverable. 

The ‘Texas commission’s rules to 
achieve maximum recovery have varied 
from field to ficld. When the limit has 
been fixed for a field, production rates 
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BRAND NEW! 


A sensational new carbon-interleaved form 

for rapid office intercommunication and CHAIRM AN of the mighty Texas Railroad Commission—boss of all the state’s oil—is Gen. 

replies. Fills a long felt want for mes- Emest O. Thompson, who has been called world’s top oil conservationist 

sages, inquiries and instructions within 

your organization and to outsiders. 

@ So Easy to Use! 

@ Provides Follow-Up Copy! 

© Compels Attention and Demands a Reply! 

@ Imprinted With Your Name and Address 
(Optional) 

@ Two Sizes: 815” x 7” and 814” x 11” 

Write for sample and prices on your letterhead. 


Alfred Allen WATTS Co., inc. 


216 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Plants: New York City 
Newark, N. J., Belleville, N. J, 








No. 2 in a Series 
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MOVING MILES 


of experience 


ENGINEER, and moderator, of the com- DISSENTER, and apostle of freedom, is 


mission is youthful William J. Murray, Jr. Commissioner Olin Culberson 


satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes 
Every... 

move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 


Yes Sir... 


for the best moving service, con- 

tact your nearest National office 

or agent — refer to the yellow 

pages in your telephone book. 
AGENCY or 

«xo a WIDE CANIZ4», 

wh 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WATIONAL VAN LINES | * nal 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
tos _— omnes OPEN HEARINGS are the rule of the commission, as it prorates oil production. Sessions 
used to be stormy, now are brief, placid, highly technical. 








Exec. Offices: 2431 trving Park Road, Chicago, til, 
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land. Generally, though, their com- 
plaints cancel out and die away. 

An occasional consumer wails that 
the price of petroleum products is too 
high. Commission supporters retort 
that the price of gasoline is not out of 
line with other fuels. They point out 
that two gallons of today’s gasoline do 
the work of three gallons of 1926 vin- 
tage gasoline. And if you strip off the 
taxes, the price of gasoline is just about 
where it was 25 years ago. 
¢ On Balance—Against the criticisms, 
the commission can balance many ac- 
complishments. Its rules have not 
reduced discovery and drilling, as was 
predicted at the start. The prophecy 
that it would favor big operators and 
squeeze out independents has likewise 
proved false. ‘Twenty years ago Texas 
had about 4,000 independents and a 
couple of dozen majors. Today, the 
number of independents has_ tripled; 
the majors have stood still. 

In recent years, the commission has 
been making progress in promoting 
secondary techniques for oil recovery, 
like water flooding and gas injection. 

A big step forward has been the 
climinating of the flaring of casing- 
head gas, which is brought to the sur- 
face incidental to oil production. The 
commission ordered all producers to 
install equipment to utilize the gas, if 
it could be done economically. Yells 
of “tyranny” at the start have changed 
to the query “Why didn’t we think of 
this ourselves?” as the producers found 
they had a nice side income. 
¢ Stabilized—On the larger screen, the 
commission can claim to have stabilized 
an industry once plagued by feast and 
famine extremes. 

The commission hearings on pro- 
ratings—they are always open, wide 
open—used to be near-riots of protest 
and argument. Today they are prosaic, 
brief, and technical. 
¢ Reefs Ahead—The new calm doesn’t 
mean the commission has solved all its 
problems. ‘lake the matter of oil im- 
ports from abroad. These have been 
increasing for months, pushing down 
the ‘Texas allowable, and bringing howls 
from the independents. It is the’ in- 
dependent who is squeezed; the big 
operator has holdings both abroad and 
in Texas, so he can balance his produc- 
tion neatly. The commission has 
called a conference this month at its 
Austin headquarters, to seek a solution. 

Lesser worries are the future pro- 
rating of gas production, and devclop- 
ment of more accurate yardsticks for 
determining MER. 

Probably the biggest of all, and the 
least tangible, is trying to chart the 
gray area between physical waste and 
economic waste. Conservation, pushed 
to absurdity, could make oil produc- 
tion unprofitable. This question is the 
one that poses the toughest test for the 
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Now 

this Heater 
« goes 
to Market 
more safely, 


« 

at less cost. soy) 

It used to go in an old 
style crate—until Fort Wayne de- 
signed and built the right container 
for it. Now the manufacturer pays 
less initially for his Fort Wayne 
corrugated container, saves extra 
dollars through faster assembly and 
packing, keeps down freight costs 
through the container’s high-test 
strength combined with minimum 
weight. And his heater receives 





complete protection all the way as 
the rugged Fort Wayne container 
absorbs shocks, resists moisture, 
keeps out dust and dirt. It has no 
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to ship in a quality Fort Wayne container. Call on us for full 


information, for special design, for service! 
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miller 
STACKTON 


Engineered for specific lighting 
application, the STACKTON gives 
you L. O. C. (Low Overall Cost): 


% Designed to provide even ratio of 
foot candles on vertical surfaces. 


4% Safe—non-shattering lens of exclu- 
sive Diamond Lucite pattern. 


% Reduces glare—The Diamond Lucite 
lens reduces glare while maintaining 
high efficiency. 


¥ ETL Certified ballasts, readily acces- 
sible for easy maintenance. 


WRITE FOR STACKTON CATALOG ... MILLER 
field engineers and distributors are conveniently 
located. 


THE miller COMPANY 
SINCE 1844 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


WHATEVER YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEM... MILLER, Leaders in 
Lighting since 1844, can help you 
solve them with Fluorescent, Incan- 
descent and Mercury luminaires 
that provide ideal lighting—easy 
installation — low maintenance — 


long life. 
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for cach well are set to prevent any 
dissipation of underground energy. 

MER rates are figured by geologic 
and otier factors. Economics also has 
to be considered. Engineers say that 
the slower a field is produced the 
greater will be the ultimate recovery. 
But if you stretch the pay-out inordi- 
nately, say to 100 years, not one com- 
pany in a thousand will be interested 
in doing the job. The commission has 
balanced these considerations to such 
effect that ultimate recovery has 
climbed from the 15%-20% range to 
40%-60%. The restrictions haven't 
prevented over-all production jin the 
state from rising from 747,000-—bbl. a 
day in 1932, to around 3-million’ bbl. 
today. 
¢ Demand Limits—By strict enforce- 
ment of MER limits, the commission 
had ‘Texas production running smoothly 
until the east Texas field blew in. 
MER or no, that sent production flood- 
ing to a point where oversupply knocked 
the price of crude from $1 a bbl. down 
to 10¢. The legislature shuddered. 
Then it defined production in excess 
of current demands as being physical 
waste. It told the commission to do 
something about it. 

As worked out by the commission in 
a series of court battles and club brand 
ishings, this boils down to figuring out 
what the demand will be for Texas 
crude in any given month, and then 
limiting production to that much on a 
prorata basis. ‘To arrive at its figure 
the commission consults the estimates 
of the Bureau of Mines, and the major 
crude purchasers. Its own personnel 
does some figuring, consults existing 
stocks and import estimates, and takes 
a look at the weather forecasts to see 
if, say, a cold spell is going to boost 
consumption. Then the commissioners 
brood over the question. From the 
brooding they extract their final figure. 

After the total allowable has been 
established, the commission decides 
how many production davs will be per- 
mitted in the month. Ultimately, each 
well in each field is told how much it 
can produce, and on how many days. 
¢ Stripping—There’s one exception, the 
so-called stripper operations—the linger- 
ing extractions from wells that are down 
to as little as 2 bbl. to 4 bbl. a day 
maximum. For conservation purposes, 
it is desirable that these stripper wells 
be operated, for it is they that rescue 
underground oil that would other- 
wise be lost. There are thousands of 
these trickling wells. Collectively, they 
make up about 20% of the state’s whole 
production. All are exempted from the 
restrictions. It is felt that if over- 
production forced prices down, a lot of 
stripper wells would have to be aban- 
doned, probably forever. 

With the passage of time the com- 
mission has become increasingly accu- 


rate in its calculations. Today, its al- 
lowable is generally closer to reality 
than are the estimates of cither the 
Bureau of Mines or the purchasers. 

¢ Reserve Capacity—In theory, the ceil- 
ing on ‘Texas production would be 
cither the MER or the allowable based 
on demand, whichever was lower. In 
practice, though, the allowable does the 
job, since it has always been lower than 
the MER, except during World War II. 
Actual production is lower still, since 
shutdowns and other factors always pre- 
vent some wells from producing as 
much as they are permitted Last 
month the average daily allowable was 
3,228,541 bbl.; production was slightly 
under 3-million bbl. 

Right now, the allowable in Texas 
runs a daily 400,000 bbl. to 600,000 
bbl. below the MER. ‘That figure 
resents the bulk of the nation’s reserve 
capacity. ‘The military would be much 
happier if the figure were higher. ‘The 
Pentagon would like to 1 25% 
spread between allowable and MER, 
instead of the current 5%. But it’s pre- 
pared to settle for crud erve of 
approximately 1-million bbl. a day, most 
of which has to be supplied by ‘Texas. 
¢ Criticism—Despite its popularity 
with the Pentagon, producers, and a lot 
of other people, the commission has 
been hit by a good deal riticism, 
some of which was sustained, 
ephemeral. 

The sustained part has been the 
federal charges of price fixing and the 
abetting of cartels. ‘These \ reached 
their loudest in the Wherry ¢ 
report in 1949, and last vea 
to the Federal Trade Comm 
the International Pctroleun 
Both these reports, and others, charge 
that the limiting of production to mar- 
ket demand is price fixing, pure and 
simple. 
¢ Court Backing—The commission re- 
plies that overproduction m storage 
above ground, which in turn 
waste through cvaporation and fire. 
The commission won't discuss the 
economic of the shuns 
even the word “price.” In any 
criticism based on the pri ingle is 
rather academic. The com 
backed by the courts—th 
preme Court, on one occasion 
itself a working partner of th 
mission. 

e Lesser Wails—As for the ephemeral 
criticisms, they come from many quar- 
ters. 

The Texas legislature fond 
of the $120-million a vear it gets from 
oil and gas taxes, about half of the 
state’s total tax take. When the com- 
mission lowers the allowable, the tax 
take down with it Anguished 
bleats are heard in the legislature 
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Portrait of Andrew Jackson by La Sosse, made during Jackson’s last visit to New Orleans. 


To the rescue for “Old Hickory” 


If fire breaks out near this portrait 
of Andrew Jackson in the Louisiana 
State Museum, a Rockwood Sprin- 
kler System rushes to the rescue. . 
extinguishing flames with a minimum 
amount of water and safeguarding 
the portrait from damage. 

Like all the other priceless Museum 
objects, it must have sure protection 
against fire. It is irreplaceable. 

Industrial plants, too, have irre- 
placeables that can’t be compensated 
for by insurance. Customers’ good 
will can be lost through lack of de- 


liveries, services, key men and sales 
people or through loss of specially 
built equipment, vital office records, 
hard-to-get materials. 

Don’t risk such losses because of 
a fire that a sprinkler can extinguish! 
Sixteen million Rockwood sprinklers 
are now in use in all types of build- 
ings standing ready to discharge 
water promptly into fire area, should 
fire strike. They are but one of many 
kinds of Rockwood fire-fighting 
equipment in which Rockwood has 
engineered water to cut fire losses, 


Be, ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses 





How Rockwood 
Engineers Water 
to Cut Fire Losses 


The New Miami Valley Research Laboratories of thi 
Proctor and Gamble Company are protected fror 
fire by a Rockwood Sprinkler System 
the pilot plant area where fundamentals of new 


processes are studied, 


The Balsams, in Dixville Notch, New 
protects its guests and property from fire h 
Rockwood Sprinkler System. Hotel managers kr 
" 


that a wooden building equipped th sprinkle 


is far safer than an unsprinklered e building 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 
WORCESTER 5, MASS. 
Please send me the 12-page, illu 
trated booklet, 16,000,000 Rockwoor 
Sprinklers” containing valuable ir 
formation on 
Systems. 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
City 

Zone 
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POINSETT LUMBER 
and 
ANUFACTURING co. 


Anders ss 
Home of the om Som Caroling 


ine, alltel new slant-needle Singer 


In establishing our 
new plant, the people 
and government of 


South Carolina have 








says 
W. A. Davidson 


been immeasu rably pepe carr charge 


helpful 


“We are happy that we chose South Carolina for our 
production of the new slant-needle SINGER Sewing Machine. 
It has not only the natural and geographic elements— but more 
important, the human elements—that are so vital to our manu- 
facturing operation. The people who have joined us have been 
immeasurably helpful and remarkably skillful in performing the 
delicate operations involved in precision manufacture. And we 
have enjoyed the cooperation and understanding of an enlight- 
ened state government. Our first year in South Carolina has 
proved a sound success.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Mild climate Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 





Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
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judgment and honesty of the commis- 
sioners. 

The, group is under constant pressure. 
It comes ied every side, especially 
from the producers, and from the voters 
who elect the commissioners to their 
six-year terms. The commissioners are 
well adapted to withstand pressure. All 
of them achieved success in fields out 
side the commission; all are men of in- 
tegrity, dedicated to conservation. 

e Personnel—The present chairman— 
the job rotates every two years—is Gen 
Emest O. Thompson, who has been 
called the greatest living authority on 
oil conservation by Cities Service’s W 
Alton Jones. Now 61, he has met 
success in soldiering, law, politics, and 
business. He joined the commission in 
1932; his current term expires in 1955. 

Youngest commissioner is William 
J. Murray, Jr., now 38, a brilliant en 
gineering graduate of the University of 
Texas. It’s rumored that before his 
term is up in 1957 he will turn to pri 
vate business from which he has already 
reccived some bright offers 

The dissenter and official stormy 
petrel on the commission is big, rougli 
Olin Culberson, an apostle of wide 
open competition. He thinks that the 
state can do a much better job of regu 
lation than Washington. Culberson 
says the commission’s job is to create an 
opportunity for anybody to make a 
profit in oil, not to guarantee the profit. 
He dissented bitterly from the commis 
sion decision permitting wide spacing 
of well in the Spraberry ficld (BW 
Dec.13’52,p34), claiming the ruling 
was based on economic grounds 

e¢ Compact—The three commissioners 

exercise enormous influence. The voice 
of their state is the most important in 
the 22-state Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, which tries to push better 
conservation practices everywhere. ‘The 
compact was sect up in 1935, to avert 
federal control of oil. It’s a strictly vol 
untary group; no one can say to what 
extent it controls over-all U.S. produc 
tion in practice. 

Obviously, if other states began 
producing excessively, Texas would bi 
in a tough spot if it made a proportion 
ate reduction in allowable. But the 
mere existence of the vast potential 
production in Texas is a warning to the 
other states to be reasonabl If they 
pushed big brother too far, he might 
really cut loose. The states usually set 
reasonable production ceilings, more or 
less independently. 

The Texas commissioners who wield 
such influence in the Compact, and 
elsewhere, will never get rich at it 
Their salaries are $10,000 a year, broken 
into $2,500 quarters for each function 
of the commission. So, for serving as 
the balance wheel of the U.S. oil in- 
dustry, they collect a princely $2,500 a 
vear apiece. 
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Latest suburb to blossom out is Prairie Village, in Johnson County, Kan. 


Kansas City: Factories 
Can't Conceal a Cowtown (Story continues on page 112) 
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NEW INDUSTRIES, both light and heavy, mushroomed in CATTLE and wheat. A vast agricultural area of the West and 
Kansas City during World War Il. They're going strong, manned Southwest centers on Kansas City, which serves as exchange 
by a labor force that expanded to match, but the city still point for the farmer's produce, and the ecastern-manufactured 
leans on... goods he wants. 


DIVERSIFICATION is marked in the new industries. Originally, GRAIN STORAGE, slaughterhouses, all the factories oriented 
most Kansas City factories were aimed at supplying the farmer. around the farmer, help give the city its cowtown look. So does 
That's still important, but it’s no longer the whole story. the prevalence of ten-gallon hats, on streets and in hotels. 
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FINE MUSIC can be heard at the re- 
nowned Kansas City Philharmonic. 


3 


| } 
| 


ART LOVERS flock to the William Rock- 
hill Nelson museum. 


GOURMETS | find 


Eddy’s fine restaurant. 


many Meccas, like 


City (Kan.) residents are mostly work 
ing cClass—packinghouse or flour mill 
workers, construction workers, truck 
drivers, members of Kansas City’s rap- 
idly expanding industrial labor force. 
They spend a good bit of their time 
across the state line: ‘There’s a good 
chance they work in Kansas Citv, Mo.; 
it’s virtually certain they go there when 
ever they want to shop in a department 
store—simply because Kansas City, Kan., 
has no major department stores. 

¢ No Reason to Go—The people who 
live in Kansas City, Mo., are practically 
an average of the people who live in any 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT REPORTS TO THE GENERAL MANAGER 


“Thanks to Farval, we're 375,938 hours ahead!’ 


N a Detroit manufacturing plant, 
oiling machinery by hand took 11 
men, or 27,456 man hours per year. In 
1937 management installed 133 Farval 
systems to serve the 3100 bearings on 
its metal-forming presses. 

Except for re-filling reservoirs, Farval 
completely eliminated the “human ele- 
ment” and over 15 years has saved the 
company 375,938 man hours—valued 
at $537,591 at prevailing labor rates. 

In addition, the foreman reports not 
one shutdown for bearing replacement 
or repair due to faulty lubrication. 

Farval is the Dualine system of cen- 
tralized lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease to each individual 
bearing, exactly measured, as often as 
desired, Today Farval systems protect 
millions of industrial bearings through- 
out the world. 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—Witl:- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
expert lubrication engineers to inspect 
your plant equipment. He'll present 


VAAL 


+ae*” 


recommendations in writing to show 
how Farval can save you money. Just 
mail coupon below or write us a note, 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION 
Wherever you see the in of Farval—the 
familiar valve manifolds, dual lubricant lines 
and central pumping station—you know 
machine is being properly lubricated 
Above: Some of the Farvalized presses in op- 
eration, At top, superintendent demonstrat 
action of Farval valve with cutaway section 
This valve has only two moving part 
dividually adjusted to deliver any 
amount of oil or grease to the bearing 
Farval isanaffiliate of The Clevel 

Manufacturers of industrial i 


j The Farval Corporation 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Send Farval Bulletin 25 
| lubric ation survey 
| Name 
| a dei 
| es 
| ee lnintncninitmnnsinidinans 


4 City— 








IT’S QUIET, mostly, in Kansas City, Kan. 


But when you step across the... 


Municipal Airport is only 
15 minutes from downtown 


Downtown business district 


Kansas City, Kan 


Old industrial areas and 
new industrial districts are 
mostly down in the 


Kansas City: It's Twins, But... 


tall buildings, heavy traffic 
Kansas Citians will assur 
hotels, just-as-busy banks 


The most obvious fact about Kansas 
City is that it is just about in the mid 
dle of the country, This quality of 
centralness is reflected in the city’s life 
in many ways. In its appearance and its 
people Kansas City is very average, ver 
typical, very much like the composite 
of every big city in the country, with the 
individualitics smoothed out. In_ its 
economic life, too, this centralness has 
had its effect: Kansas Citv has grown 
great chiefly because it lies squarely be- 
tween the industrial East and the agri 
cultural West. 

Kansas Citv isn’t one citv, it’s two— 


112 


bottoms." 





STATE LINE—all that splits the city into 
two—the change is sharp. ‘There’s . . . 


Area north of Missouri River 
was annexed to Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1950 


a big one in Missouri and a small one 
in Kansas. ‘The Missouri River does not 
separate them (that’s a popular miscon- 
ception), but for all that they have in 
common, a gulf might separate them. 
¢ In Kansas—Kansas City, Kan., isn’t a 
small town. It looks like one, though, 
at first glance. The central business dis- 
trict is nothing more than a half-dozen 
blocks along both sides of Minnesota 
Ave. There are exactly two tall build- 
ings, comparatively little traffic, a notice- 
able lack of bustle. 

¢ In Missouri—Kansas Citv, Mo., is a 
big citv, and looks like one. Dozens of 


BUSTLE, crowds, traffic jams, smart stores 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


Downtown busine 
Kansas City, Mo 


Country Club Residentic 
Vast new development 
ore suburbs of Kansa 


(Story starts on p. 110) 


too heavy, 
ou), busy 
department 
stores (old-fashioned or takc 
vour choice), streetcars and buses and 
cruising cabs and parking lots and 
squawking newsbovs 

Industrv is different in the two citics. 
The area as a whole is best-known as 
a moeat-packing and milling center, 
though it’s fast outgrowing that pat 
tern. Most of the milling and packing 
are on the Kansas side; most of the di 
versified industry is in Mis 

The people are different, too. Kansas 


modern; 


Our 
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Should a man take a business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But if tonight’s the soonest you can 
think about this one, then by all means—think about 
it hard, tonight, in your easy chair 


Think what a fix your company would be in if, tomor- 
row morning, all your accounts receivable records 
were gone. All your accounts payable, inventory and 
tax records. 


And don’t content yourself with the thought that 
nothing could happen to them. That they’re in the 
office safe. That the building is fireproof. That, any- 
how, you have fire insurance. 


At the risk of jolting your composure, remind your- 
self that somewhere you read that 43 out of 100 
firms that lose their records in a fire never reopen. 
It’s true. ’ 


Consult classified tel- 
ephone directory for 
name of the Mosler 
dealer in your city, 
or mail the coupon 
now for free informa- 
tive material. 


CITY. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, SINCE 1848 - 


And remind yourself, too, that a fireproof building 
simply walls-in and intensifies a fire that starts in an 
office. And that a safe without the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label on the inside or outside of 
the door simply acts as an incinerator once tempera- 
tures get above 350° F. 


And jog your memory, too, about the clause in your 
insurance policy which says that to collect fully, you 
must “furnish proof of loss within 60 days”... vir- 
tually impossible with records in ashes. 


The risk is too great—don’t take it. Find out how 
little it costs to stop gambling the future of your busi- 
ness. Find out how little it costs to provide the 
world’s best protection against fire for your records— 
a Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. 


The Mosler Safe Company * Dep't BW-2, 320 Fifth Ave., New dork 1, N. ¥. 
Please send me (checx one or both) : 
ww Free Mosler Fire ‘“‘DANGERater,”’ which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds 


CJ Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


DOA ace POSITION. 
Me ee ee 
Oe 


ZONE—____S TA TE —__ 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANE 











Folks look here 


for wind direction... 














The ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory 
have been America’s buying guide for over 60 
years. 


That’s why national Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ is the accepted and profitable way 
to “bridge the gap” between your national ad- 
vertising and your authorized retail outlets. 


When you feature your trade-mark over a list 

of your dealers in 36 million directories across 
the nation ...or in selected markets... you 
make it easy for prospects to buy your products 
or services. 


The ‘yellow pages’ help you, your dealers and 
your prospects. They'll make your merchan- 
dising chain stronger, 


Telephone your local Telephone Business Office 
for further information or look in Standard Rate and Data. 
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» « « an average of the 
people who live in any big 
ed 
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big city. Some workers, some execu- 
tives, some white-collar workers, some 
shopkeepers, some doctors and lawyers, 
a little of everything. Many of them 
probably haven’t been in Kansas City, 
Kan., more than four or five times in 
their lives. There just isn’t any reason 
for them to go there. 

There isn’t much reason for outsiders 

to go there, either. ‘That’s why, to most 
outsiders, and even to most business- 
men who have occasion to go there 
regularly, Kansas City, Mo., is Kansas 
City. As far as growth and change and 
place in the nation’s economy are con- 
cerned, Kansas City, Mo., is Kansas 
City, too; what happens in Kansas City, 
Mo., determines the course that the 
whole metropolitan area takes; what 
happens in Kansas City, Kan., really 
doesn’t matter too much. 
e A Bridge—Kansas City’s character has 
been basically determined by its geo- 
graphy. Because it lies between the in- 
dustrial East and the agricultural West, 
its principal functions in the nation’s 
life for years were: 

e Assembling and processing the 
farm products from the West and ship- 
ping them east. 

e Assembling from the East, or 
manufacturing, the things the farmers 
needed and shipping them west. 

The farm area that Kansas City de- 
pends on, and that depends on Kansas 
City, lies mostly to the West and the 
Southwest. Its main products are meat 
and wheat. So meat and wheat for 
years were Kansas City’s lifeblood. 
eIn the Beginning—Meat came first— 
because cattle could walk on their own 
feet to the little riverbank trading post. 
The first railroad from Kansas City 
west—the Missouri Pacific—started op- 
crating in 1865; that’s when the wheat 
started pouring in. To the livestock 
pens and slaughterhous« re added, 
first, grain storage and handling fa- 
cilities, and, soon after, flour mills. 

The railroads also made it easier to 
ship manufactured goods into the farm 
country. The stuff the farmers needed 
started flowing through Kansas City 
from the East. And it wasn’t long be- 
fore small factories sprang up to make 
much of that stuff right in Kansas City. 
The first garment factories made work 
clothes for farmers; the first metalwork- 
ing plants made stockwatering tanks. 
Petroleum refineries were set up in 
Kansas City right after the turn of the 
century, to process the oil just dis- 
covered in Kansas. To supply the farm 
market, Ford set up, in Kansas City, 
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QA new §$ 
Koppers 


ow televisiow ~ 


Polystyrene! 


5 fen vingef and quality of performance, plus economy in production, 
explain the rising popularity of Koppers Polystyrene with the de- 
signers and manufacturers of television sets. Its performance in the 
applications shown here has been highly satisfactory and forecasts a 
larger and more important role in the production of television sets in 


the future. 


There’s a type of Koppers Polystyrene for practically every product 
need. A letter of inquiry will bring a Koppers representative with details 
about the Koppers Polystyrene that best fits your particular needs. 


A This front lens, made for 

‘Sy 7 Majestic Radio and Tele- 
\ vision, Division of the 

Wilcox-Gay Corp., is molded of 
Koppers crystal Polystyrene 31. 
Its combination a properties 
permits its use in a variety of 
large moldings, Crystal clarity, 
light weight and dimensional sta- 
bility make it an economical 
material. 
Molder: Prolon Plastics, 
Division of Prophylactic Brush Co., 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


i Sylvania’s HaloLight, a 
. (name of light around the 
bh picture tube, incorporates 
Koppers “Evenglo” Polystyrene 
with which opacity, color and 
diffusion of light can be more 
accurately controlled than with 
any other material commonly 
used. Koppers formulation of 
“Evenglo” assures exact similar- 
ity of light characteristics in each 
iece, as well as the required sta- 
ility and dielectric strength. 
The mask used in Sylvania’s 
HaloLight frame is Koppers 
Modified Polystyrene MC 305. 
ae Modified Polystyrenes 
combine high shock resistance 
and greater toughness with phy- 
sical strength, smooth finish and 
the other desirable character- 
istics of regular polystyrene. 
Molder: Amos Molded Plastics, 


dink Indi 
E g 





A This rear protective cap for the reverse end 
‘SS 7 of the picture tube is made of Koppers Poly- 

/™ styrene MC 305, one of the Modified Polysty- 
renes with high resistance to shock and impact. It 
can be molded easily, quickly and economically to 
the close tolerances required in the finished product. 
Molder: Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Warren, Pa. 


Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 


and Many Better Products Possible 


Koppers Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-23, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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’... the stuff the farmers 
needed _ started 
through from the East... .” 


flowing 
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the first auto assembly plant outside 
Detroit. 

For half a century, the city grew 
slowly, with its area. Throughout this 
period, Kansas City remained a sprawl- 
ing, brawling, wideopen town, where 
farmers and cowhands came for a good 
time. 
¢ Revolution—Then two things hap- 
pened. Tom Pendergast, who had run 
the town for 30 wide-open 
brother had run it for 25 years before 
that), and had seen that it stayed wide 
open, got tossed into jail on an income 
tax rap. Reform elements, seizing their 
opportunity, took over the city govern- 
ment. 

And World War II broke out. 

Either one of these, alone, would 
have changed Kansas City some. The 
improvement in the economic climate 
that comes with clean government 
would have attracted outside 
private industry. A wartime govern- 
ment would have put emergency plants 
into an area rich in manpower! 

The two of them happening to- 
gether started a revolution in Kansas 
City that is still going on 

The government set up four major 
war plants: two ordnance plants, one 
15 mi. east and one 15 mi t of the 
city, and two aircraft plants, one oper- 
ated by North American, the other by 
Pratt & Whitney. Scores of smaller 
plants were set up by private capital 

These plants provided the city’s first 
real burst of heavy-industry expansion. 
Even more important, they gave the 
city for the first time a force of skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 
¢ What Slump?—Near the end of the 
war, a lot of Kansas Citians worried 
about the terrible depression that would 
come when peace shut down the ex- 
panded industrial plant and laid off the 
expanded work force. They need not 
have worried. The rapidly growing na- 
tional economy after the war brought 
a large demand for the new facilities 
and the skills in Kansas City. In some 
cases, companies that had started up in 
Kansas City during the war merely con- 
verted to civilian products. In others, 
companies new to Kansas City took 
over the war plants. Within a couple 
of vears, the war-built plant and labor 
force were both hard at work; both have 
since been expanded even more. Par- 
ticularly since Korea, general expansion 
and diversification and resumption of 
defense work have gone on side by side. 
¢ Civic Aspects—Many people, slow to 
give up a firmly fixed idea, still think of 
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SCULPTURED 
MASTERWORKS 


Where clients and customers must be 
impressed, where decor calls for 
stately magnificence, Emeco sculp- 
tured masterworks are first choice in 
aluminum office furniture. Light weight, 
unbelievably strong and forever 
beautiful with lustrous, diamond-hard, 
Emecoated surfaces, they distinguish 
their owner for imagination and good 
taste, 








MAIL THIS COUPON ... TODAY 


EMECO CORPORATION 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 17 


1 am interested in EMECO aluminum office 
furniture. Please send me literature and NAME 
OF THE EMECO DEALER IN THIS AREA, 


Nome 





Position 
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‘,..no worse than the aver- 
age American city, and a lot 
better than some... .” 
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CASE HISTORY No. 312 
FROM OUR FILES 
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with Pees TON, Texas 
~ Alaing one of th 
Systems in © most m 
GERLINGER Betacam 
e i Tu > 
ha s cut our *Pecially.built at Carriers rated Two Gerlinger Kansas City as a hotbed of crime, graft, 
area to Owner's # from industria ina? 4 » nen ’ XK. i. 
. unloading Concentration . {7s in and Pendergastism. It’s not true. Kan 
handling costs Sinieerate 2 formerly handled sas City is by no means lily white; but 
" is indicated by angers aa it’s no worse than the average American 
0 Ur pe “ f ayeandling city and a lot better than some. 
0 ~ me Ge . ‘ng 8c Pa ng The gangsters and the grafters, the 
” % gamblers and the prostitutes are mostly 
gone. The homicide rate is no worse 
We eee than average; elections are as honest as 
most. Value of property rather than 
at “Whe do you know?” determines real 
_. ’ 7 ’ 
pees oo estate assessments. ‘The striptease girls 
CITY JUNK & SUPPLY C0. ! —the few that are left—wear more 
a clothes at the end of their acts than the 
a Pendergast-era girls wore before they 
= \ started. 
m , - : When the new regime started to dis- 
mt : snc teat 5 infect the city’s might life, calamity 
howlers screamed that the cleanup 
would ruin the important convention 
business. It hasn’t worked out that way. 
Conventions are still big business in 
Kansas City, and the industries that 
cater to conventions have thrived. ‘Uhy 
city, for instance, is known as a place 
for good eating; several of its restau 
rants compare with the best in the 
country. Its leading night club has the 
reputation of being “tops” among the 
entertainers who have worked there. 
¢ Trafiic—Though sin seems pretty well 
under control, Kansas City’s govern- 
ment is by no means free of problems. 
Among the worst, most Kansas Citians 
agree, are trafhe and parking. But even 
here the city has already made long 
strides. Many streets have been made 
one-way—and, in rush hours, all parking 
on main commuting artcric banned, 
thus adding two lanes of traffic. The 
city is building an underground parking 
lot, which will cover a full square block 
and house 1,000 cars; it will have a park 
on top. A private corporation, operating 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 (the “blighted area” section), is 
cooperating with the city to develop an 
area of several square blocks just north 
of the main shopping area with parking 
lots and multistory parking garages. The 
city has laid out a long-range $128- 





good pictures.” 10, 15, 25 years from 
now, your Leica will still be taking 
photographs exquisite in detail, repay- 
ing you many times over for your mod- 


A Leica focuses, sights, shoots and 
winds like other 35 mm cameras. But 
a Leica thinks as you do —it follows 
your whims and inclinations, pokes 


into places of sunshine or shadow, 
wherever a new mood takes you. 

A Leica is practical, whether you are 
an executive with a hobby, a doctor 
who records what he sees, a teacher 
eager to open young eyes to beauty 
or someone who “just likes to take 


est investment. 

You ARE ready for a Leica. Aad a 
Leica, this photogenic spring, is ready 
for you—from only $151 upward. Your 
dealer can supply you with a complete 
line of Leica cameras and accessories. 


E. Leitz, Inc., New York. 


etcgd 





CAMERAS LENSES ACCESSORIES 





million program of limited access ex- 
pressways, both into and around the 
downtown business district; a couple are 
already built. The biggest problem here, 
says City Manager L. Perry Cooking- 
ham, is where to get the money to 
finance them. 

Kansas City is relatively free of some 
of the problems that plague other cities 
today. Few of its schools are over- 
crowded (though this is emphaticalls 
not true in some residential suburbs). 
It uses river water, and has kept its 
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For comfortable, even temperature in new 
or existing buildings —of any size — use 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a church, school, office, factory, hospital, 
apartment, store, garage—or any size building—new or 
existing, Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can 
help meet your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, you'll have an ideal indoor “climate” and 
save fuel besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and 
electronic controls to choose from, Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control offers you the greatest flexibility in 
design. Then, too, when it comes to performance, Honey- 
well-built controls assure years of trouble-free operation. 
And they're backed by the finest service organization in 
the controls industry. 


For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature Control, call 
. : , P 

your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell office. There are 
104 Honeywell offices across the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


Honeywell 
; iH Fins in, Covdtiols. 


This photo of the exterior of the Messiah Lutheran Church 
gives a good idea of the clean architectural lines of the building, 
which was designed by Denver architect Raymond Harry Ervin, 
Also, it shows the wide variety of weather exposures of the struc- 
ture. But Honeywell Customized Temperature Control as easily 
compensates for strong northern winds as it does for sunshine 
on a bright winter day. 


And this view of the upstairs nursery shows how well the 
younger set fares at the Messiah Lutheran Church. A separate 
Honeywell thermostat here can be adjusted to compensate for 
weather conditions and the number of children in attendance. 
Temperatures are usually kept warmer here —a turn of the dial 
on the thermostat takes care of that—so youngsters won't be 
exposed to drafts on the floor. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Dept. BW-2-44, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 
I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control. 


Firm Name 








Six thermostats control 
comfort in two zones 
of nave 


The area embracing the altar, 
choir section, and front por- 
tion of the nave proper is in- 
cluded in one zone. Here one 
thermostat controls the radi- 
ant floor panel while two others, 
on either side of the altar, con- 
trol the heating and ventilat- 
ing system discharging at the 
grilles shown in the ceiling. The 
rear part ef the nave and the 
chapel are controlled as a sep- 
arate zone. Also in this area, 
two specialelectric thermostats 
regulate the temperature of the 
organ pipes ineach organ cham- 
ber to guarantee proper tuning, 


Architect 

Raymond Harry Ervin, Denver 
Mechanical Engineers 
Marshall & Johnson, Denver 


How Honeywell Customized 


Temperature Control can help 


solve the heating problems 


of the nation’s churches 


Specially designed Honeywell system provides superior comfort, 


saves fuel in Denver's new Messiah Lutheran Church 


For a good many years, churchmen have been faced with several of 
the most difficult of all heating control problems. 

How do you regulate the heat of a church so that its main areas 
are not uncomfortably hot on worship days when the gathering is large? 
How do you make sure it won’t be too cold when bad weather keeps 
attendance down? And during the week, how do you maintain comfort 
in offices and auxiliary rooms without heating the whole building ? 

The way these problems have been met —by Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control —in the Messiah Lutheran Church in Denver 
may well serve as a model for the rest of the nation, 

For today, with ten Honeywell thermostats controlling seven 
temperature control zones, (the seventh, a perimeter zone, is not shown on 
the floor plan), all areas of the Messiah Lutheran Church are comfortable 
all the time. And fuel consumption is held at an economical level. 





Nothing for typists to punch! 
They just roll the hand! 





Extra “Personalized” Key, a Royal 
exclusive. You can get th extra 
“bonus” key, a 43rd key, with almost 
any mark, character or sign you want! 
At no extra cost! 


pen there by the side of the secretary’s right hand 
is that green easy-to-find “Magic” Tabulator. With 
her fingers in guide-key position, she just r-o-l-l-s to the 

: R : eta 
right and the carriage moves to the next tab position! Now ‘Tidiscdsie Sens a Bent 
Or, if she wants to, she touches the top part of exclusive. Press button . . . inside con- 
“Magic” Tabul ith her little f sea lies aia trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 

Magic abu mor with her little finger, and t ae same Control” within easy reach. Easy-to- 
thing happens. No glancing at the keyboard. No need _get-at spools for ribbon changing. 
to lose home-key positions. Nothing to punch, poke, 

TT aC ! ‘ 

press, or re ach for! Carriage Control, a new, 
exclusive feature which lets 
P F ‘ a the secretary suit the carriage 
Because Royal has always built its typewriters with sencion to her needs. Just a 
ease of operation in mind! See the other new features turn of the knob does it! No 
at the right. Then call your Royal representative for a need to call in @ capvicenjan! 


Why this new and exclusive Royal convenience? 


free office trial. 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC - PORTABLE CYA Roytype Business Supplies 


**Magic’: aad ‘‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine, 





ewo'ye reduced our 
ust from 70 to 7 man-hours 


never before been 5° clea 


ni’ 


scrubbing time 


..- and our floors have 


—_ Saye Foreman of 


BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser +777 


THEYRE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here's why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor —all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Scrubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing ...emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Scrubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capable of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) ... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 
Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3802 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. Seem 


Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing WHachines . CITIES 





“ . . few fringe areas like 


those in so many other 


cities...” 
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pumping-station capacity ahead of de- 
mand. It dumps its sewage into the 
river untreated, thus passing that prob 
lem downstream. 

e Little Blighting—There are a_ few, 
slums and blighted areas, but fewer 
than in most cities of its size. ‘The rea- 
son lies largely in topography People 
who haven’t been there tend to think 
of Kansas City as flat—perhaps because 
of the word Kansas in the name. It’s 
not. The whole metropolitan area is a 
collection of hills or bluffs, sharply sepa- 
rated by the vallevs of existing rivers or 
of rivers that no longer exist. ‘The many 
railroads and practically all of the area’s 
industry have located in the “bottoms,” 
while residential and commercial devel- 
opment has stuck pretty much to the 
tops of the bluffs. Thus, there have 
been few fringe areas like th in so 
many other cities, where industrv has 
gradually encroached on commercial or 
residential areas and blighted them. 
Kansas Citv, Mo., dos hare onc 
problem with many other cit what 
to do about the surrounding areas that 
use citv facilities, boosting th ost of 
citv services without contributing to 
citv revenues. In a sense, Kan Cit 
is better off than most; M iri lav 
permits annexation of unin orated 
areas by vote of the annexing city only; 
the annexed people have nothing to sav 
abeut it. Under this law, the city did 
annex a big area across the Missouri 
River, in Clay County, in 1950 (map, 
page 112). But last vear the city voters 
turned down annexation of another 
area still farther north. 
¢ State Line—On the opposite side, the 
city faces an insoluble annexation prob 
lem. Across the state line, in Johnson 
County, Kan., the population of Shaw 
nee and Mission ‘Townships, the two 
closest to Missouri, rose by 34,000 be- 
tween 1940 and 1952. There is no ques- 
tion that this area is a suburb of Kansas 
Citv, Mo., and not of Kansas City, Kan. 
It’s an integral part of the Country 
Club District (map), the mammoth 
residential and shopping-center develop- 
ment started. 40 years ago by J. C. 
Nichols (BW—Nov.1'47,p6), the first 
of the country’s communitv-builders. 
Residents of Mission Hills, Indian Hills, 
Prairie Village, and other Johnson 
County communities practically all 
work, shop, and are amused in Kansas 
City, Mo. Two of the postal zones of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Postoffice are 
entirely in Kansas. Yet because of the 
state line, there’s absolutely nothing the 
city can do about annexing this area or 
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The skipper knows 
this glass can take it 


to heat, glass with a wide range of 


In snow, sleet or hurricane, storm 
tossed buoy lamps must not fail. The 
signal must be clear and distinct. 
Skippers know that the protecting 
lens can take it. 

The durability of Corning glass 
isn’t accidental. An ingenious balance 
of mechanical, electrical and chemical 
properties is back of it. In addition, 
Corning carefully correlates form and 
shape to meet exactly the special service 
conditions required of lenses for buoy 
lights, ships’ running lights, light- 
house beacons and thousands of other 
articles of commerce and industry. 

Durability is only one of many valu- 
able properties Corning builds into 
glass. You can have glass indifferent 


CORNING 


electrical properties, glass that’s 
chemically inert, noncorrosive glass 
which can be fused to metal and 
hermetically sealed. 

Hundreds of manufacturers are us- 
ing glass to bring new product ideas 
to life, to improve established prod- 
ucts, to enhance sales appeal. Perhaps 
glass can solve a problem of yours. 

The booklet offered (right) will 
give you a good idea of the scope and 
diversity of uses others are finding 
for glass as an engineering and de- 
sign material. Send for a copy today. 
It may encourage you to discuss your 
specific problem with Corning. 


GLASS WORKS 


CORNING, NEW YORK 


VYCOR brand glass No. 7900 is o 
special high silica glass designed for 
high temperatures and resistance to 
thermal shock. 


The chemical durability of PYREX 
brand glass No. 7740 is well known 
to all chemists who use it daily with all 
types of corrosive chemicals 


Glass may be tempered to give it 
additional mechanical strength. This 
makes possible glass pipe for rugged 
plant service. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
62 Crystal Street 
Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me your 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “GLASS, its increasing importance 
in product design.” 


Nome_ 

Title 

Company. 
Address 
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drive otude ARROW 
Yoo seo! or concrete with 


“0 REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


of any 
The widest powet amd -22HeL yy 


The long heel cap on all Remington car- 
tridges insures consistently straight driv- 
ing on every type of fastening job. It acts 
as a perfect gas seal and provides extra 
power. These colored heel caps clearly mark 
the six different 32-caliber power loads that 
are available. You can select the right 
cartridge for each job quickly and easily. 

The Remington Stud Driver needs no 
separate parts for power control or loading 
—nothing to lose or break. Just a twist of 
the wrist opens the Model 450. Insert stud 
and power cartridge as a unit... close and 
you're ready. Triple safe, this superior tool 
has a separate lever that must be depressed 
and held with one hand before and during 
squeezing of the trigger with the other hand. 
Two additional devices prevent operation 
except in proper fastening position. 

The Model 450 sets up to 5 studs per 
minute in fastening steel or wood structural 
pieces to concrete or steel surfaces. Its light 
weight—only 5!5 pounds— makes it ideal 
for use overhead or in confined spaces. To 
speed operation further, an exclusive ejector 
snaps the fired case out of the tool instantly 
—no fumbling, no tools needed. 

Test-proved to be the world’s finest and 
speediest fastening system, the Model 450 
Remington Stud Driver is made by Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., America’s 
oldest sporting arms manufacturer. 


NEW, FREE BOOKLET 
shows you a hun- 
dred different ways 
the Model 450 
Remington Stud 
Driver can speed 
your construction 
fastening. Packed with illustra- 
tions, it tells you where and 
how this tool can save time, re- 
duce fatigue and cut costs. Send 
in the coupon for your copy. 


949 Barnum Ave., B 


124 


Position, .. .ceccceves 
POM. ove ccccccccceece 


AGMrESS. ec ceevenes 


Les 


Listed & Approved 
by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, inc, 


“If It’s Remington —It’s Right!”’ 


Remington 


ft -----MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY------ 1 


Industrial Sales Division BW-2 

Remington Arms Company, Inc 

ridgeport 2, Conn 

Please send me my free copy of the new booklet showing how I can 
eut my tastening coasts, 
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“ .. when crops and farm 


income in. this area are 
good, the city is prosper- 


47 


GES oct 
KANSAS CITY starts on p. 110 


collecting from its residents for serv- 
ices rendered. 

e A Cowtown—For all its growth and 
its diversification, Kansas City is still 
a cowtown, and proud of it. To a 
casual visitor, it looks like a very aver- 
age, bustling, growing American city, 
but if he stays a while the cowtown be- 
gins to show through. 

It’s not only that he sees a lot of 
ten-gallon hats, both in the streets and 
in the hotel lobbies. When he goes to 
hear the very good symphony orchestra, 
he hears mostly familiar traditional 
music. When he fights his way into 
the jammed outdoor summer opera pcr- 
formances, he finds only light operas. 
When he goes to see the road com- 
panies of Broadway shows, he finds 
that the musicals get by far the best 
audiences. 

The average Kansas Citian is still 
pretty close to the farm. He may own 
40 or 60 acres out in the country a 
ways that he works on weekends. Or 
his brother or his father will own a farm, 
and he'll take time off to help out in 
harvesttime. 

This same background affects the 
character of the labor force, too. As a 
whole, it is steady and homogencous. 
The average Kansas City worker is apt 
to be alert and quick to learn a skill 
By the same token, most of them don't 
start with those skills. “We have to 
train and educate every man we hire, 
almost,” says one heavy-industry execu 
tive. 

Economically, too, Kansas City still 
bears the cowtown stamp. Processing 
of farm products and manufacturing for 
farm markets is still by far the most 
important segment of its industry, dc 
spite diversification. The city remains 
the chief marketing center, distribution 
center, and banking and financial center 
for the vast, rich farm area to the West 
and Southwest—an area that includes 
western Missouri, Kansas, and Okla 
homa, and may include Nebraska, Iowa, 
eastern Colorado, even parts of Wy- 
oming. 

When crops and farm income are 
good through this area, Kansas City is 
prosperous; when they’re plagued by 
drought or floods or insects, and farm 
income drops, business falls off in Kan- 
sas City. 

No wonder the head of one of the 
city’s big department stores maintains, 
with some heat: “If Kansas City ever 
stops being a cowtown, it will be too 
bad for Kansas City.” 
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Reynolds Wrap hes tough! every- Aluminum foil ging boosts 
body to look for aluminum. soles cuts spoiloge costs 





Get Out and Get Under... the Price / 


If you examine modern American cars on the 


rack, as your serviceman does, you'll find one 
major reason why they lead the world in value, 
That reason is aluminum ...more and more rust- 
proof aluminum, from oil pumps to automatic 
transmissions! 

Automobile manufacturers like aluminum be- 
cause it reduces total car weight...gives you 
greater fuel economy, better performance and 
longer service life. They are using more and more 
aluminum for pistons, cylinder heads, window 
frames. They are making important reductions in 
unsprung weight—as with aluminum disc brakes. 

The fact is: aluminum offers “premium” im- 
provements in everything except price. Actually, 
aluminum helps keep the price down. In general 


SEE “Mister Peepers,” starring Wally 
HEAR ‘‘Fibber McGee and Molly,” | 


purchasing power, your dollar is worth only 53¢ 
compared to 1936-39, But your dollars are still 
worth 100¢ in aluminum ... because aluminum 
is the only basic metal priced no higher today 
than in 1936-39. It’s today’s top value... from 
the industry that Reynolds made competitive 

To manufacturers and to the public, the mes 
sage is clear: Put more aluminum in whatever 
you make! Look for more aluminum in whatever 


you buy! 


Reynolds Metals Company, Genera! Sales 
Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


corriers meen The greet exponsion decode in 
less deciweig more poylood! Reynolds 34-year history. 


Sundays, NBC Television Network, 
fays, NBC Radio Network, 








CLOSE-UP OF THE 
WORLDS BIGGEST PROVING GROUND! 


Every foot of the 225,000 miles of railroad line in America 
is available to try out, under test conditions, new ways of 
construction new types of equipment — new methods of 


railroad operation. 


Take the track itself. In recent years, research and testing 
have added 50 percent to the service life of rail, more 
than doubled the life of crossties, made track stronger and 


smoother 


But track improvement is just one result of the year-in- 
year-out railroad research and testing which have brought 
about such modern marvels as centralized traffic control and 
push-button freight yards, better trains with more efficient 
locomotives to pull them and better brakes to control them, 
and the hundreds of other improvements which have made 
it possible for the average freight train today to do three 
times as much work in an hour as it did 30 years ago. 


And everybody benefits. For, although railroad wage rates, 
fuel and supply prices, and taxes have all more than 
doubled, the average amount shippers pay the railroads for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile is only slightly higher than 
it was in 1921, after the first World War. And the average 
amount that you pay for traveling one mile as a railroad 
passenger is actually lower than it was 30 years ago. 


Association of American Railroads 


aw 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D. C, ~ - 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





A $12-million shopping center, which 
its promoters say will be the South's 
biggest, is being planned for Houston, 
Tex. Heading tbe project is ‘Theodore 
W. Berenson, a real estate man from 
Boston. The center will include 75 to 
80 stores, plus parking space for 5,000 
cars. Proposed 58-acre site is in Hous- 
ton’s East End. 

e 
Kentucky coal operators think they have 
discovered a deposit of coal that’s un- 
usually rich in germanium—a rare metal 
important to the electronics industry. 
Exact location of the deposit is a secret, 
but it’s known to be near Prestonburg 
in eastern Kentucky. In pure form, ex- 
perts say, the grayish-white metal is 
worth about $350 a lb. 

* 
Denver Country Club members and 
nearby residents objected when Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. announced that it 
hoped to build a big shopping project 
one block from the club’s golf course. 
But the citv council ha n Sears 
the green light—provided the company 
build only its retail store on the site. 
Some $1.5-million-worth of trucking 
and warchousing facilitic | have to 
find lodging elsewhere in the city. 

Py 
Chicago is about to get a new office 
building for its Loop area—the second 
in 20 vears. ‘The 10-story, $5-million, 
air-conditioned structure be called 
the Sinclair Building; six floors and the 
basement will house offic f Sinclair 
Refining Co. 

® 
Airlines in Minnesota are being “penal- 
ized” bv state taxes, accordme to Har 
old R. Harris, president of Northwest 
Airlines, Inc. Northwest p 63% of 
its total state and local tay n Minne 
sota, savs Harris, but get 16% of 
its total passenger revenue there. If 
things don’t improve, h« North- 
west may change the site of a proposed 
$15-million base from Minnesota to 
Seattle, Wash. 

ay 
Oliver Iron Mining Division of U.S. 
Steel Corp. has opened a new mine near 
Taconite, Minn. Next to the mine, the 
compzny plans to build a plant that will 
reduce 2.5-million tons of low-grade ore 
a year to 1.2-million tons of ore con- 
centrates. 

* 
New York isn’t the only city that’s los- 
ing big companies because of urban 
congestion. Atlas Powder Co. wants to 
get out of Wilmington, Del. It has just 
bought a 45-acre site in the suburbs, 
where it will build a modern office 
building to house its administrative of- 
fices. - 
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FREIGHT YARDS will be turned into... 


An Asset for Boston 
BOSTON ~The 28-acre Boston & 


Albany freight yards in Boston’s Back 
Bay section have long been an eyesore. 
his isn’t the really swanky part of 
Back Bay; it’s a section of small shops, 
rooming houses, second-class hotels. 
Nevertheless, the triangle-shaped _rail- 
road yards (picture) haven't raised 
neighboring property values any. 

‘Now this local liability is about to be 
turned into an asset. Last week the 
railroad sold the property to a syndi- 
cate headed by Roger L. Stevens, New 
York real estate man and _ theatrical 
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SPRAY Sounklers 


TERRIFIC . . . That's the word that insurance underwriters 
use in describing the new “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinkler. 

It's a “Sure Fire Killer”, designed for quick action 
and maximum effective distribution of water. 


Property owners get protection-PLUS in all types of 
buildings with this vastly improved fire fighter that 

can be installed on both exposed and conceuled piping 
systems. And... “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers are easily 

interchangeable with obsolete devices .. . cost no more 


than old style sprinklers. 


This important advancement in the science of fire 


safety is further reason why “Automatic” Sprinkler is 
universally recognized as FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION ! 


New literature available on request 


UL LISTED AND . 


i 74 
FM APPROVED 
—m"s, ¥ 
y =: @ : 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 





Automatic protection against 
stroke errors. Direct key action 
registers answers instantly — 
gives you more accurate figure 
work per hour. Other exclu- 
sive Comptometer features 
and services save still more 
money. Call in your Compt- 
ometer representative, 


- 


5:5 eens 


Comrprometer Appinc-CALCULATING MacuINnes are made 


by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold ex 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulin 
St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities 
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This 
Maysville 
Kentucky 
Plant Site 





An ideal location that puts you right in the center of 50 

million customers with outstanding supplies of Bitumin- ae aie C & O's "Pin-Point” 

ous coal, natural gas, water, and power available. Native- aoe. f, surveys on this and other 
born labor, too, with a record for loyalty and dependa- 7 industrial sites are 
bility. made in strict confidence. 


For complete dafa on this Maysville, Kentucky plart site Set ous tadestited Bbaincess 

... please wire or ‘phone for special “Pin-Point” survey to and researchers dig out the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial Development “y answers to your location problem. 
Department, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. All Bee No obligation, of course. 
information is accurate and adequately supported with Wee? 

photos, maps, aerial surveys and vital statistics. 


SERVING: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway i"... 


Michigon * So. Ontario 
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Look through this piece 


of SOLID STEEL 


«-- you'll see a new way to improve your 
product for strength and lightness plus 
free passage of heat, light and air! 


Not woven, not welded, but pierced and 
EL s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from a single sheet of solid 
see _—s steel, Wheeling ExM is ideal for grills and 


b) 
Y 
TH ! partitions, racks, bins and walkways, for a 


thousand-and-one uses—wherever you want 
the strength of solid steel you can see through! 
Write today for complete data! 


It’s Wheeling 
Expanded 
Metal! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atianta Boston Buftalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orieans New York Philadeiphia Richmond St. Louis 
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producer. Last time Stevens hit the 
headlines was as head of the syndicate 
that bought New York’s Empire State 
Building (BW—Jun.2°51,p120). 

The new owners plan a $75-million 
development of the property, “‘pat- 
terncd along the lines of New York's 
Rockefeller Center.” It’s tentatively 
scheduled to contain two skyscraper of- 
fice buildings, a professional building, 
a hotel, at least one building for stores, 
a large convention hall, a theater, and 
a two-level underground garage with 
parking facilities for 10,000 cars 

The property had been assessed for 
$8-million, but the sale price was only 
$44-million. As one condition to the 
sale, the city has agreed to cut the as- 
sessment to equal the sale pric 

Completion of the devclopment is 
still a long way in the future. Oncc 
plans are set, it will take the railroad 
at least six months to move its tracks 
before a shovel of carth can be turned. 


Wool Gathering 
PORTLAND, ORE. sheep rals- 


crs in the Pacific Northwest had about 
S-million Ib. of unsold woo! on their 
hands at the beginning of this month. 
About a third of it was fine-grade, which 
is in short supply. Of cou the 
could have Iet it go to the government 
under the loan program—but they fig 
urcd they ought to be able to sell it 
for more than the loan pri 

So on Wednesday of last weck, Port 
land members of the . Western Wool 
Handlers Assn. sponsored a one-day sak 
here. Buvers for Kast Coast mills and 
topmakers, who traditionally buy the 
bulk of the Northwest's wool, were all 
there. 

Exactly 5,000 Ib. were sold—and to 
an Oregon mill at that. Bids for the 
rest averaged 5¢ a Ib. below the loan 
level. Local wool growers and commis 
sion merchants were at a loss to explain 
it, in the face of the gencral shortage 
of fine wools, the recent strength in for 
cign markets, and the expectation of big 
military orders for wool cloth soon. 
Most widely held guess is that buyers 
expect the new Administration to lowe: 
the support level in the not-too-distant 
future. 


Gang-Up on Taxes 
CLEVELAND-Just outside of 


Cleveland, in the suburb of Cuyahoga 
Heights, Aluminum Co. of America 
has announced plans to build two forg- 
ing presses for the Air Force (BW 
Dec.13°52,p116). One of them, a 
50,000-tonner, will be one of the two 
largest in the world 

Last week a hitch developed in the 
construction — plans. Alcoa owns a 
150-acre plot in the area. 

Its own buildings cover about 43 
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forced to keep the 10¢ fare, on which 
it was losing money. And city officials 
have resisted fare boosts for fear of voter 
reaction. 

Early last week it looked as if a way 
out of the impasse had been found. Ed- 
ward A. Pellissier, vice-president of the 
transit company, offered to undertake an 
improvement and expansion program in 
return for fare increases. Mayor Robert 
Oestreicher welcomed the proposal as 
signaling “‘the end of an era of table- 
pounding.” 

But by this week, everything was back 
to normal. ‘The mayor said city officials 
certainly couldn’t approve a fare boost 
until new lines and improved service 
are a reality. Pellissier said that the 
company obviously couldn't buy new 
buses or expand service until it had the 
money to do it with. 

Next possible move: If the Transport 
Workers Union (CIO) takes advantage 
of a May 1 wage-reopening clause in its 
contract with the company, a fare boost 
to cover both the wage increase and 
the improved service may be sought. 


Updates 
DALLAS-—Back last fall, when 


Dallas first realized it had a serious 
water shortage, one of the potential 
new sources the city council considered 
was the West Fork of the Trinity River 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p158). The city de- 
cided against it at that time, because 
Dallas is downstream from Fort Worth, 
and the river is polluted. Last week 
Lockwood & Andrews, Houston engi- 
neers, reported that the West Fork and 
the Red River (which separate Texas 
and Oklahoma) are the only feasible 
sources. 

The engineers proposed a retention 
reservoir that, they said, would give 
Dallas purer water from the West 
Fork than it now gets from Dallas. ‘The 
citv is going ahead, hopes to have West 
Mork water available by June 15; Red 
River water by Aug. 15. 


BIRMINGHAM-The city  gov- 
crment has resumed its war with the 
Air Force over World War II plane- 
modification center (BW—Aug.11’51, 
p86). 

After the war, the government leased 
the plant to the city, which subleased 
it to a large group of small firms. Only 
the government lease had a_national- 
emergency recapture clause. And in 
1951, the Air Force exercised it. The 
city’s tenants had to move out, and 
that cost the citv $125,000 a year. Now 
the city is trving to recover that amount 
from the Air Force. It says the recap- 
ture was illegal, that by law only the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
not the Air Force, had authority to 
move under the emergency recapture 
clause, 
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How Brainard Strapping Service 
speeds handling of shipments 


LEN BOYD, Brainard sales- more and more experienced strap- 

man in Dallas, is out here ping salesmen near users, To im- 
on the shipping platform be- prove your shipping and materials 
cause Brainard service includes handling, call your nearby Brainard 
on-the-job demonstration . . . to salesman. He is qualified to study 
make sure steel strapping is your operations, and recommend 
properly applied, and its full and demonstrate the most efficient 
benefits realized. system for you. Offices located 
throughout the U. S. In Canada: 
Brainard Steel Canadian Division, 
Toronto. 


In this case, cartons contain- 
ing knocked-down kitchen ta- 
bles are loaded by the shipper on 
a pallet, then the entire unit is 
steel-strapped. With this meth- 
od, the shipping unit is rigid, 
thus protected against damage 
and pilferage, and can be han- 
dled and moved about quickly. 


, ee << COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, 
Brainard’s Dallas office is a LIGHT AND HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS 


new one... established to put AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for illustrated catalog. Brainard Steel 
Division, Sharon Steel Corporation, Dept. P-2, 
Griswold Street, Warren, Obio. 


STEEL STRAPPING 





from Packaging Milk 
to Paving Marking 


Bs 


omey 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s moving milk cartons 
from one packaging operation to 
another. ..or spraying paint stripes 
On paving...Quincy Compressors 
do a swift, efficient job of supplying 
compressed air, These are only two 
of hundreds of unique and everyday 
jobs performed by Quincy 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors in a variety 
of mountings for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. 
Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors. 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 

You'll want this 
book showing 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-38. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT « CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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It plans‘to build the Air 
Force installation on 11 acres, all of 
them in Cuyahoga Heights. Alcoa now 
pays the village about $400 a year in 
taxes on the 11 acres; the plant, when 
completed, would be worth about $20,- 
000 a year in taxes. 

Only catch is that it will belong to 
the Air Force, and thus be tax-free. 
Cuyahoga Heights doesn’t like that; it 
says fire and police protection and other 
services it would render the new plant 
would cost it plenty. So it refuses to 
issue a building permit unless it is guar- 
anteed $20,000 a year when the plant 
is finished. 

Alcoa says it won’t own the plant, so 
it’s not responsible, and further that 
it has no authority to bind the Air 
Force. The Air Force so far is holding 
aloof. ‘The village says it doesn’t care 
where the $20,000 a year comes from 
as long as it gets it. 

The impasse may continue until good 
construction weather arrives. If it isn’t 
settled by then, the Air Force will un- 
doubtedly force issuance of the permit 
by a mandamus action. Before that 
happens, village solicitor Paul Walter 
hopes to be able to convince cither De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson or 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft of the jus- 
tice of the village’s claim. 


acres of it. 


Salt Bonanza 
DETROIT-—International Salt Co., 


which has vast underground diggings 
downriver from Detroit, is in the ad- 
vanced stages of a deal that would give 
it mineral rights under the 2,500 acres 
of the Detroit-Wayne Major Airport. 

The company has offered the county 
$l-million for the rights. If the deal 
goes through, the company figures it 
will need upwards of 40 vears to get 
out the salt deposits it has charted 
under the field. 

The county is interested both in the 
money and in a by-product angle: If 
the salt mine is opened, air at 62F 
would be brought up from the shafts 
and could be circulated through the 
airport’s shops, hangars, and passenger 
terminal. Thus, Detroit-Wayne would 
have the advantage of being probably 
the only naturally air-conditioned field 
in the country. 


Fight Goes On 
COLUMBUS, OHIO-The 10¢ 


transit fare here is one of the lowest 
in the country. For years it has been 
getting a kicking around, something that 
kept right on this week. 

City residents have long complained 
that the transit equipment and service 
were badly in need of improvement. 
But Columbus Transit Co. said it 
could do nothing as long as it was 





Use Self-Dumping Containers 
SPAVE 50° LABOR-TIME 


with 
ROURA . HOPPERS 


they pay for themselves 


Only ROURA Has The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instant Release Hondle 


Fitting any i Me ra or pletlerat it 

truck, thousands of ROURA HOPPERS are in 

constant operation handling wet or dry, hot: 
or cold, bulky materials. Simple to operate" 
—only one man is required for distributing 4 
and unloading—quicker and easier 

The ROURA HOPPER dumps, rights and locks # 
itself securely by ao simple lift of the patented %j 
release handle. Sizes '2 to 2 cu. yds. ROURAS 

can also be designed for flat trucks and in’ 
other sizes to meet specifications—can be: 
equipped with special flanges to 
stacking for storage or future distribution. - 
The ROURA will quickly poy for itself mony 


times over. 
Write today for detailed brochure, 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC 


1415 Woodland Ave Detroit 1 Mich 


permit ° 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘“‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres ... parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
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i 
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wt work for Industry 
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maintained at 14 trips a minute. Current is limited toa safer maxi- 
mum to protect your equipment. Among other amplidyne applica- 
tions are paper-making machines and newspaper printing presses. 


SAW MILLS equipped with amplidyne-controlled log-carriage 
drives produce straighter, smoother lumber at a faster rate. On the 
21,500-Ib log carriage shown, for example, uniform cutting speed is 





MACHINE TOOLS get added flexibility, speed and precision with 
amplidyne control. This 200-ton “skin mill” cuts in three dimen- 
sions to make an entire airplane wing in one operating cycle. 


TEXTILE MILLS use amplidyne-controlled drives to hold auto- 
matically desired yarn tension and speed. Result: fewer yarn 
breaks, more uniform “beams,” higher weave-room efficiency. 


to boost your equipment output 





An example of how G-E application engineering helps 
you cut operating cycles, improve machine precision 


In 1938 General Electric engineers first applied the 
amplidyne—‘“‘the short circuit in harness’’—to a cold- 
strip tension reel in a steel mill. Since then, they have 
engineered it into improved electric drive systems for 
practically every industry. Today, your equipment works 
faster and smoother, under more precise control, and 
with greater ease, safety and economy. 

Essentially an ‘‘electrical lever,”” the amplidyne takes a 
tiny input signal and amplifies it instantly as much as 
10,000 times, to make the most powerful machinery do 
its bidding. Controlling lift bridges and 200-ton machine 


tools with pinpoint precision—rapidly accelerating power 
shovels and mine hoists without damaging equipment 
holding desired speed and tension of moving material in 
rolling mills, paper machines and printing presses——these 
are but a few of hundreds of ways in which this versatile 
tool has been used by General Electric engineers. 


You can put this application engineering skill to work 
for you by specifying ‘‘G.E.’”’ when you purchase electri 
apparatus. And on jobs where high-quality system engi- 
neering is required, G-E application engineers will apply 
their experience in working closely with you and your 
consultants. Call your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
early in the planning stage. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 6n-6 


Engineering Leadership gives you better electrical systems from— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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MINING output has been increased by amplidyne control engi- ation and deceleration, cuts seconds off each pass, helps 
neered into electric shovels and mine hoists, including giant increase the daily yardage handled. At all speeds, electrical and 
strippers like this. Instant shovel response, plus faster acceler- mechanical components of your equipment are better protected. 


Engineers exploit “short circuits” 


-_ a = 
* bys eee 


ORE-HANDLING, as well as blooming, rolling, pickling and G-E ENGINEERS L. A. Umansky (left), Mgr. of Engineering, In- 
other steel-mill operations, uses the G-E amplidyne. Ore bridge dustrial Engineering Dept., and C. B. Huston, application engi- 
drives provide more accurate bucket control, fast trolley travel. neer, discuss an amplidyne application for a new steel-mill drive. 
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Canny way to get a better seam 


Now Dewey and Almy research has 
helped perfect a non-metallic solder 
that offers many advantages to can 
users, can-makers, and others in the 
metal-working industries. 


Used in the side-seams of cans, 
this new material allows complete 
around-the-can lithography. The label 
display is not interrupted by an un- 
sightly strip of bare metal down the 
side of the can. The seam is protected 
against rusting, even when cans are 
displayed outdoors. And the organic 


nature of the new “solder” helps as- 
sure a steady flow of containers by 
eliminating the need for strategic 
materials used in conventional solder. 


For many manufacturers of light 
metal products, this non-metallic sol- 
der is an entirely new and thrifty 
way of joining metal to metal. Dewey 
and Almy engineers will provide tech- 
nical assistance without obligation. 

Helping the can industry get bet- 
ter seams at the tops, bottoms, and 
now the sides of cans is just one of 


the ways that Dewey and Almy prod- 
ucts are working for you every 
hour of every day. These products 
include adhesives and CRY*O*RAP 
bags for food packaging, shoe ma- 
terials, battery separators, products 
for the construction industry, giant 
balloons that help forecast the 
weather, organic chemicals, textile 
printing products, and soda lime. 


For full details about this new way 
to get a better seam, ask your can- 
maker, or write direct to us. 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 








IMARKETING | 


IN 1940 


A HOME WAS LIKE THIS... 


MOSTLY ONE-STORY (67%) 


... BUT NOW 


IT’S LIKE THIS... 


ONLY 983 SQ. FT. 
OF FLOOR AREA 
7 





PRACTICALLY ALL ONE-STORY (86%) 


1177 SQ.FT OF FLOOR_AREA 


5 ROOMS (47%) 


N— HAS. BASEMENT (69 %) 


4 ROOMS (47%) 


NO BASEMENT 
( 61%) 


...And the architectural style has changed too... 


CAPE COD Shes, 


RANCH ine 
CONTEMPORARY -~q-fy 


ALL OTHERS 


1940 
1950 


Its a Different House 


A week or so ago, a young man set 
out with his wife on a mission: to 
wrap up a deal to buy a house, their 
first. Ile had a blank check in his 
pocket; she had a tape measure. But 
the check never got filled in. The tape 
measure told them that the bedroom 
would hold their bed, and that was all. 
The couple pocketed their tape meas- 
ure and went home, still houscless. 

Sooner or later though, they will 
probably buy a house with very little 
more space than the one they turned 
down. Then, they will get a new bed- 
room set 


136 


There’s 4 moral in this story. Houses 
aren’t what they uscd to be. Over the 
past decade, the new home has gone 
through a. serics of transmutations 
(chart, above). 
¢ Like a Ton of Bricks—Drive through 
any present-day housing development, 
and the changes stare you in the face. 
The Cape Cod and the colonial houses, 
the darlings of homeowners 10 years 
ago, have been elbowed out. ‘The con- 
temporary house, straight of line and 
flat of roof, and, more especially, the 
ranch-type house are all over the lot. 

Inside, today’s house has shrunk 


27% 


1940 1% 
1950 24% 
1940 | 0% 
1950 18% 
a 1940 26% 


1940 
1950 


30% 


21% 


Part | 


measurably in floor spac« 
rooms, little or no attic spa 
ment room. Since it’s all on 
the house spreads out. Onc 
ders into another without benefit of 
doors, often even without walls. And 
the picture window is eve! ere, fram 
ing everything from Mt. Rainier to the 
baby’s diapers drying in the yard 

¢ Strictly for Living—The new home 
today is often less plush than its fore- 
bears. The great bulk of postwar hous 
ing went to shelter young married 
couples, who had to scrimp on non 
essentials. Last November, the federal 


It has fewer 
less base 
one floor, 

room wan 
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Install Kaylo Roof Deck 
-Get These Advantages... 


ge LIGHT WEIGHT 


With its weight of only 6 pounds per square 
foot, a Kaylo roof deck can be supported by 
a lighter structure—saves structural steel. 
Ease of handling and placing speeds up work 
and saves on construction costs. 


HIGH STRENGTH 


A Kaylo deck will support a total load of 50 
pounds per square foot, with a high safety 
factor approved by leading code authorities. 


INSULATING VALUE 


Kaylo Roof Deck is hydrous calcium silicate 
with insulating value equal to one and one- 
half inches of standard insulation board. 


FIRE-SAFETY 


Kaylo Roof Deck is rated incombustible by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The slabs alone 
can withstand fire for more than three hours. 


LIGHT REFLECTIVITY 


The smooth, underside of a Kaylo roof deck 
makes a completed ceiling that reflects more 
than 80% of the light striking it, even without 
painting or other treatment. 


FAST, ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


A Kaylo deck can be constructed in only 
three steps— installing the sub-purlins, laying 
the Kaylo roof slabs and grouting the end 
joints. The deck is then ready for covering 
with standard built-up roofing materials. 





PROMPT DELIVERY ON KAYLO ROOF DECK! 


Last year, despite continuous expansion of our manu- 
facturing facilities, demand for this superior roof deck 
material far exceeded our ability to produce it. Now, . 
with our increased production, you can specify Kaylo 
Insulating Roof Deck and get delivery—promptly. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—"Kayio Insulating 
Roof Tile.” Address: Dept. N-412, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Kaylo Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


KAYLO ... first in calcium silicate 


.»- pioneered by OWENS (i) ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA * CHICAGO * HOUSTON + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS 





MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Mighty ore movers... Wellman Hulett-Type Unloaders handle most of the coun- 
try’s lake-shipped ore. Their speedy, dependable performance contributes much 
to the economy of today’s steel production. Other Wellman products for the 
shipping field are: unloading towers, cranes, bridges, car dumpers and buckets. 


Mines all over the world benefit from the safe, economical performance of 
Wellman Mine Hoists. The expert design and rugged construction of these 
hoists assure utmost dependability under all operating conditions. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman's 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 


tral Avenue, Cleveland 4, Obio. W |} Z L fel A N 
Wellman will build it! ENGINEERING COMPAR 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





Housing & Home Finance Agency got 
out a sampling survey, Materials . Use 
Survey, which made this point with 
sevcral small but intriguing details: In 
1940, 20% of the new homes built had 
more than one bath; by 1950, only $% 
were so luxurious. In 1940, 62% had 
fircplaces; 10 years later thi is down 
to 22%. Only 47% had garages or cat 
ports, in 1950, against 80 in 1940 
Of those with garages, 14 vere two 
car jobs in 1950, whereas 32 were in 
1940. 

It’s clear that the frills and gewgaws 
of prewar days have given way to sim- 
plicity, convenience, and econom 
e It’s All the Same—E-veryone from the 
shrubbery distributor to the paint 
maker has felt the chang It’s truc 
that in some cases it’s hard to tell 
whether the house affected the product 
or whether improved products brought 
about new styling in houses. But onc 
thing is sure: Changes in housing struc 
ture, whether they came fi econd, 
prodded the trend along 

The impact of all thi probably 
plainest on furniture (page | floor 
coverings, and heating equipment. But 
there are plenty of other fields that hav« 
had their sales patterns shifted by to 
day’s housing trends 
e Paint Splurge—The big favor the new 
house has done the paint industry is to 
encourage the do-it-vourself trend (BW 
—Jun.14'52,p60). An amateur can get 
at a ranch house with a paint brush, in 
side and out. Since do-it-yo If labor 
is cheap, more painting gets donc. Paint 
makers, naturally, like thi 

What's more, the stepladder artist 
is bolder about color. If the first efforts 
make him gag, it won't cost too much 
in time or labor to do the job. over. 
Besides, as the picture window flooded 
the house with light, the ho ife got 
tired of the old gravs and i 
e New Demands—This tburst of 
paint-it-yourself activity id ome 
problems, though. The old paints wer 
slow-drying and smelly; they needed 
the professional touch to look right. So 
the industry developed the resin paints 
(of which Sherwin-Williams Co.’s Kem 
tone was the forerunner), and the boom 
Was on 

On outdoor paints, all the companies 
are in a tizzy to keep up with the de 
mand for something more than white 
paint. 

In fabrics, the dominant influence is 
the picture window. The houscholder’s 
big problem here is how to curtain the 
huge expanse of glass without going 
broke. ‘The answer: unlined curtains, 
which cut costs and look pretty both 
outside and inside. Another answer in 
semisheer fabrics has started a boom 
for shantung, linen, and other light 
weight fabrics. 

If vou’re lucky enough to have a 
pastoral scene in vour pu tu window 
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You select a plant site with two 
objectives in mind—profitable pro- 
duction and continuing growth. 
You know it pays to steer the course 
which offers the smoothest sailing. 
B&O’s Industrial Development men 
will help you chart such a course—in 
confidence, and without obligation. 

In the 13-state B&O territory 
resources are tremendous, power 
plentiful, rail transportation fast 
and dependable. Your specific needs 


Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right! 


studied in the light of these and 
other factors by men skilled in plant 
location can uncover a site exactly 
right for you. 


Join the ‘“‘fleet” of industrial 
enterprises we have successfully 
piloted to good sites. Ask our man! 


Telephone our plant-location men at: 
New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 DUnbor 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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Is that a bombsight 
in your BASEMENT? 


Of course it could be. But it would be a simplified version 
with its chore associated with controlling the heat for your 
home, or the deep-freezer, or the automatic washing ma- 
chine and dryer, rather than computing the point for 
“bombs away”. This is an age of instruments and systems 
— an age in which the name NORDEN has come to stand 
for highest precision. Bombsights for the military services 
yesterday highly advanced equipments for them today 
. still more for the Country's defense — and for industry 
— tomorrow 


eee 


a niluments ant syshem 
Norden “3... 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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the chances are you'll want to empha- 
size it with quieter colors and patterns. 
¢ Appliances Dress Up—Appliance 
makers, with their eyes on the apart- 
ment house market, have been strug- 
gling for years to get a lot of utility in 
the minimum of space. ‘The disappear- 
ance of the cellar laundry is another 
spur. 

With housewives demanding bigger 
and bigger refrigerators, that’s a tough 
problem to lick. Space saving is prob- 
ably one reason for the growing popu 
larity of the upright freezer. A survey 
by Whirlpool Corp. shows that 44% 
of its customers installed their laundry 
equipment on the first or second floor. 
It also noted this fact: Some house 
wives said they didn’t want a dryer be 
cause they had no room for it 

As appliances continue to climb out 
of the basement, appearance becomes 
more important. Often, the kitchen is 
in plain sight of visitor 
¢ Color Splash—Some big retailers of 
housewares think the open-floor plan 
may have something to do with the 
outburst of reds, blues, greens, yellows 
in every sort of houseware. At least one 
big store thinks the ranch house, built 
so snug to the ground, has promoted 
the boom in barbecue equipment. 

The barbecue takes us outdoors, and 
straight into the landscaping business. 
Basementless houses, close to the 
ground, no longer want tall shrubs to 
cover the gap between the ground and 
the first floor. Instead, the home 
owncr sets out chrysanthemums, roses, 
or low-growing evergreens. Because he 
has a picture window, he plants a rose 
bush were he can see it, preferably a 
tough baby like the Florabunda. Tree 
plantings have shifted, from the tall 
elms to the more moderate-sized Nor- 
way maple and lindens. If the tree’s too 
tall, it dwarfs the one-storv house. 
¢ A Passing Fancy—Does al! this mean 
that the one-story, ranch-type house is 
here to stay? Nobody knows the an- 
swer. Herman York, of Matern & 
York, Jamaica, N. Y., architects for 
many big merchant builders, says in the 
last 10 months there has been a big 
shift to split-level houses, in which the 
bedrooms are lifted half a floor to make 
space for a garage and basement under- 
neath. That way, you get extra space 
without increasing the size of your lot 
William Pahlmann, of William Pahl- 
mann Associates, interior decorators of 
New York, too, thinks that the one- 
story house has reached its peak; that 
space problems will drive people to the 
story-and-a-half house. 

But the ranch house still has strong 
backers. It’s good for the young home- 
maker because it’s an easy house to 
expand. It’s good for older people be- 
cause there are no stairs to climb. It’s 
economical, and for young and old it’s 
a cinch to clean. . 
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down to look lighter; foam rubber, 
which makes it comfortable with less 
weight, helps here. 

The horizontal line, stressed in the 
Spectrum group (picture, page 142) is 
one way to get a feeling of spaciousness. 
Another way is to put even heavy pieces 
on legs to make them look lighter. 
Wrought iron, glass-topped tables do 
the same job. 
¢ Out in the Open—Confronted by the 
open floor plan, furniture makers set 
out to break it up. Sometimes it’s a 
screen that does the job. Often it’s a 
combination piece—something that acts 
as a desk on one side, a serving table 
on the other. Shelves and drawers are 
pressed into service as “dividers.” 

Because walls vanish when the open 
floor plan takes over, there’s less room 
to back big pieces—or even small ones— 
into. Furniture has to stand in the 
open. Designers now are busy making 
their pieces interesting from the back 
as well as the front. 

Open floors offer another poser. Since 
one living: arca flows into another, 
there’s more need for harmony in the 
house as a whole. Related groups and 
pieces that will work as well in the bed- 
room as in the living area are the answer 
to that. The suite isn’t completely out, 
savs William E.. S. Griswold, Jr., presi- 
dent of W. & J. Sloane, but he notices 
a drop in dining room furniture as such. 
¢ Easy to Do—All this caused no pro- 
duction headaches, the furniture com- 
panies report. Primarily, the problem 
was in the designer’s lap. The simple 
lines of modern make it casier, not 
harder, to produce. 

There’s still plentv of room for tradi 
tional, however. Kindel Furniture Co., 
maker of high-grade furniture, never 
has given in to modern and sees no rea- 
son to. It still can sell to its well-heeled 
market. But two years ago it did make 
a concession to less formal living bv 
bringing out some cherrv groups in addi- 
tion to its standard mahogany. A year 
ago, tae company reports, 60% of its 
output was cherry. In the past few 
months there has been a swing back to 
mahogany. 
¢ Modern Has It—This goes to prove 
that consumer taste is fickle. But 
there’s good evidence that modern furni 
ture is here to stay. This came out re 
cently in a housewives’ opinion survey 
made by Crossley for F. & M. Schaefer 
Brewing Co. Nearly 47% of the women 
queried (all of them in the Northeast) 
said they have traditional furniture in 
their homes; nearly 32% had modern, 
10% early American or antique. But 
asked what thev would like to have, 
46% replied modern, against 32% who 
voted for traditional. 

They like it, George Nelson says, be 
cause it has a measurable plus. One 
good indication of the kind of plus he 
had in mind turned up in the Schacfer 
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Vast hydroelectric plant construction in 
the Pacific Northwest points up the need 
for dependable wires and cables. For... 


As Seattle works and plays 
« « e Rome delivers the power 


Busy pulp mills, steaming canneries, ski lifts dangling their way up 
mountainsides—all are familiar scenes in and around Seattle's Pacific 
Northwest area. The diversified activities of this section all have 
something in common: dependence upon electrical energy. 

Miles of Rome wires and cables carry electricity into factories, 
farms, homes, railroads, mines, machines, street lighting systems in 
Seattle as elsewhere. The proven dependability of this cable is a 
working tribute to the research, development and production facili- 
ties that stamp the mark of quality on Rome Cable's products. 

“The Story of Rome Cable Corporation” pictures and describes the 
facilities and competence behind Rome’s ability to meet the exacting 
requirements of even the most severe wire and cable service. May 
we send vou a copy? 


Rome Aluminum Triplex self-supporting 
and service drop cable is light in weight, 
reducing the number and size of poles 
eliminating cross-arms, protecting against 
wind and ice loading. 


ROME CABLE 
Corporation 


‘ LLIFORNIA 
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how one 


manufacturer 


pin-points * 


quality control 


with 
vA / 
iC mKleen 


pressure-sensitive 


laid on labels 


A PROMINENT MAKER of electric motors 
pin-points quality control by identi- 
fying every production and inspection 
operation with Avery Kum-Kleen 
self-adhesive labels. It’s a simple, easy 
way to quickly trace and correct any 
variations from their high standards 
of quality. Prior to the use of Kum- 
Kleen labels, which are just LAID ON 
with a finger-touch, no other method 
had proved satisfactory. 

%* Each stator winding operator’s 
work is identified by a small, round 
Avery Kum-Kleen label bearing a 
numeral, It stays stTUuCK on the lamin- 
ated surface...is not damaged by 
varnish dip and bake. Similar Kum- 
Kleen labels, which are die-cut letters 
to preserve identification even though 
spray-painted, are used by each final 
tester-inspector. 

Write for sample labels and com- 
plete details on this effective way to 
improve quality. You may be able to 
apply it to your business! 


AWaRY 


Producers of Pressure-Sensitive products 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORPORATION 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6 


1616 South Califorma Avenue 
608 South Dearborn Street. Chicago & 


Monrovia 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





TODAY’S FURNITURE aims to make a small area look spacious, Mengel’s “Spectrum” 
group, displayed in Gimbels’, N. Y., stresses horizontal lines. 


It's a Different House: Part Il 


It Takes Different Furniture 


Grandmother would be frightened at 
what they have done with her parlor 
suite. She might not even recognize a 
modern chair if she saw one. For prob- 
ably nothing in the new house has 
changed so drastically as the furniture 
seal are putting into it. 
¢ Gone Modern—In the 1941 furniture 
markets, says the American Furniture 
Mart, 44.8% of the furniture shown 
was modern; traditional was just be- 
hind, with 43.7%; the rest of the show- 
ings were commercial. In the January 
market just ended (BW—Jan.17’53, 
p46), 64.6% of the exhibits were mod- 
ern, traditional had toppled to 29.6%, 
with 5.8% commercial. 

Furniture manufacturers add_ their 
own statistics. One big company esti- 
mates that whereas 10 years ago prob- 
ably 80% of its output was traditional, 
today probably 80% is modern. The 
significant thing is tha¢ it’s not just the 
top-bracket companies—Bake>  Furni- 
ture, Inc., Widdicomb Furniture Co., 
and the like—that have gone in for 
contemporary design. The big ones, 
which shoot for the middle-income 
groups—Kroehler Mfg. Co., Drexel Fur- 
niture Co., Mengel Co.-are in on the 
trend up to their necks. 
¢ Tremors—Exactly how much the new 
architecture has to do with it is hard 
to say. Modern furniture got going, not 
earlier perhaps, but faster, than modern 
houses. New York’s George Nelson, 
designer for Herman Miller Furniture 


Co., explains it this way. People’s at- 
titudes change slowly when their emo- 
tions are involved, as they are in a 
home. When modern houses began to 
come along in the U.S., in the early 
’30s, most people simply shuddered. 
(Nelson says that’s still true of churches; 
it’s a tough job to sell a modern 
church.) 

But there are spots in the house 
where anything that saves work catches 
on. Such a spot is the kitchen. A 
refrigerator may look less homey than 
the ice chest, but even grandmother has 
to admit it does a job. Nelson figures 
that furniture falls somewhere between 
a refrigerator and a house in its emo- 
tional pull. People could, and did, put 
modern furniture into a_ traditional 
home without any traumatic effects. 
¢ Scaled-Down—Meanwhile, the mod 
ern house képt inching ahead. After 
the war everybody was ready for a 
change. As the new houses bloomed 
on the landscape, the furniture makers 
found new impetus to keep up with 
housing designs. 

Two things, especially, about the new 
house hit the furniture people: 

¢ The smaller space. 
e The open floor plan 

The space squeeze did a lot of things. 
Heavy, overstuffed furniture just isn’t 
sold at Ludwig Baumann, big furniture 
retailer, any more, says M. I. Behrens, 
Jr., executive vice-president. Uphol- 
stered furniture, yes, but it’s scaled 
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In addition to an ingenious and practical 
solution to the cooling problem of the great 
new Anheuser-Busch brewery at Newark, N. J., 
York supplied 28 special industrial air con- 


Siaccee | If your 
ba 
- relrigeration problem 
Mis different ... 





ey 


YORK WILL FIND THE ANSWER 


Perhaps, like the brewers of America, you're in an in- 
dustry where the importance of maintaining peak quality 


of product is equalled by the necessity of counting produc- 
tion costs in fractions of a cent. 


Perhaps, in an important cooling process, a saving on 
horsepower per unit of refrigeration could result in worth- 
while economies. But it’s going to take real engineering 
ingenuity . . . and an unconventional application . . . to 
make this saving possible. 


That’s when you call in York. 


In the case of Anheuser-Busch, this problem was solved 
by the use of propylene glycol (a special coolant) which is 
circulated throughout the brewery’s gigantic system. Re- 
frigeration is provided by three huge York ‘Turbo Compres- 
sors, totaling 2200 horsepower. 


Whatever your needs for mechanical cooling—refrigeration, 
air conditioning, ice-making machinery—the engineering 
leadership of York is available to you. 


A consultation with a York Representative incurs no obli- 
gation—can lead to an increase in quality, a decrease in 
production costs ... or both. May we suggest you call? Or, 
if you prefer, write York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 


York Certified Maintenance— Under the economical York Certified 
Maintenance Plan your equipment will be kept in first-rate operating 
condition. For a nominal, known-in-advance charge your equipment is 
checked regularly, reports and recommendations submitted to you in 
writing, and any necessary repairs or adjustments made. It pays to 
keep your equipment running at peak efficiency. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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“Get your lettere rend 


You expect any letter you send to be read. Your letters are more 


likely to be read if they’re on one of Parsons bond or writing papers. 


Made with new cotton fibers, they show the fact and feel of quality. 


To find out for yourself, get your free copy of our portfolio of ten original 


letterhead designs by Lester Beall. It’s called “How to Design a Letterhead” — 


and he tells you how. This portfolio won the distinction of acceptance by 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts’ show, “Printing for Commerce, 


1953”, You'll find Beall’s ideas and designs attractive and practical, 


Write on your business or professional stationery to Parsons 


Paper Company, Dept. 21 Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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SAFETY PAYS OFF 
make 


THE CHAMPION NO. 4540 
Veonwineg triple. tanned horsehide) 
sot, pliable and rugged, 


Safety pays big dividends by proyenting 
costly less of production due. toNnjuty: 
Make cortaln your company collects its tuil 
share of groduction hy protecting employees 
with DORSEY SAFE-T-SHOES ... America’s 
{nest line for Safety Shoes, 


‘ Theres © DORSEY Ney “SHOE tor 


every industria is 
Ree tgeaiie CON 


“SAFE -T’- SHOE CO. 


CHATTANOOGA TENN 








eeeeoneoee 
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A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet." 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





survey. While 35% of the women who 
“nr pede modern “just liked it,” 17% 
1ad another reason: “It’s easy to clean.” 


. . Different Floors 


If ever an industry had cause to be 
grateful to the new house, it’s the 
resilient floor covering industry. True, 
the vanishing basement, the open floor, 
the picture window posed some prob 
lems. But those same puzzle-makers 
promoted linoleum and its kin out of 
the kitchen. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc es figures 

like these to explain the rejoicing. In 
1939 industrywide output of inlaid 
linoleum was 36-million sq. yd. In 
1952 the company estimates it was 72 
million. And that’s not all. Asphalt 
tile rose from 5-million to 70 
million in the same period; vinyl covet 
ings moved from zero to 6-million o1 
7-million; rubber tile climbed from 
l-million to 11-million. 
e Cause—The basementless house built 
on a concrete slab was the chicf reason. 
Most people don’t want to walk around 
on concrete, and a lot of houscholders 
would go broke if they put down wall 
to-wall carpeting. 

True, linoleum nearly cam 
on this feature; moisture in the soil 
seeps up through the concrete and at 
tacks the adhesive. But this difficult 
didn’t rule out resilient floor Asphalt 
works, for one thing. And Congoleum 
developed a new adhesive for linoleum. 
Armstrong Cork Co. developed one for 
rubber tile and started pushing its new 
plastic Granctte. Sales of both are phe 
nomenal, Armstrong report 
e Effects—If the floor surface were to 
cover a large area, new patterns and 
colors had to be found. The picture 
window called for changes here, too. 
People want muted, carthy colors, pat 
terns that aren’t too loud, to go with 
the outdoors. ‘Today’s craving for 
“naturalness” in color and_ texturc 
pushed sales of Armstrong ork tik 
to new highs. 

The demand for textured appearanc« 
might have been a sticker for smooth 
surfaces. Armstrong got around that 
by actually embossing a two-level pat 
tern on some of its lines. ‘The danger 
herc is that. too much real texture 
catches dirt. So patterns that merely 
suggest texture get a big pla 
e More Racket—Beccause mother and 
dad and the kids are all piled on onc 
floor and often in one big room, the 
new house holds promise ft oustical 
matcrials to deaden the racket. Acous 
tics for houses still represent | than 
1% of Armstrong’s total yustical 
sales. But the company happily 
the case of the Wichita country club 
whose soundproofing sold 14 home 
owners on the product in six weeks. 

Radiant heat is supposed to work to 


sq. yd 


1 ¢ ropp¢ r 
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90° BEND AT 98 BELOW! This sample, flame-cut 
from 1” CARILLOY T-1 plate, was chilled to 
-98°F., and then bent to a Full 90° angle. Even 
though the raw, flame-cut edge made up the outer 
radius of the bend, there was no sign of failure! 


New steel 
has yield strength 
of over 90,000 psi 


yet remains ductile at 70°F. below zero 


100% WELD STRENGTH—Teensile tests on T-Steel speci- 
mens like these were made to determine the strength 
of the welds. These welds develop the full strength of 
the parent metal. Note that breaks occur outside the 
heat-affected zone, showing that the heat of weldin 
has not harmed the strength of the material. No specia 
re-heating or post-heating treatments are required 
2»yond those used with ordinary structural os 


even after welding 
or flame-cutting 


HIS remarkable steel, U-S‘S Carmuioy T-1, offers great 
promise to those who need a super-strong steel that can 
be welded, flame-cut or cold-formed. 

CARILLOY T-1 is unique. It differs from all other very 
strong steels in important respects: Its yield strength of over 
90,000 psi is not lowered by welding or flame-cutting. In 
these operations, no pre-heating or stress-relieving is re- 
quired. As a result, CARILLOY T-1 can be readily field welded. 

Usually, welded steels of such high strength level suffer 
a loss of ductility at low temperatures unless elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken in the welding operation. In striking con- 
trast, notched bend weldability tests show that T-1 steel 
will remain ductile and tough down to the lowest atmos- 
pheric temperatures. As a matter of fact, T-1 steel, after 
flame-cutting, has been bent to a full 90° angle at tempera 
tures as low as -100°F., without any sign of cracking. 

Service tests show that CaRILLoy T-1 is well suited for 
extremely abusive service, and the fact that it can be field 
welded should greatly lower tke difficulties and cost of major 
repairs. In applications in which tension is the principal 
stress, thicknesses can often be reduced to one-third of those 
required with ordinary structural steels. 

CarRILLoy T-1 steel is another result of United States 
Steel’s active research program which has enabled manufac 
turers to improve their production methods and make better 
products, too. A folder outlining the properties of this new 
steel is available. Write United States Steel Corporation, 
Room 2810-Y, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








STANDARDIZED + MASS PRODUCED - LOW PRICED 


-+-give you advantages of the most expensive cranes 


Now you can select your overhead electric traveling crane by size and 
type from a catalog. In the new standardized, mass produced Series “D” 
‘Load Lifter’ Cranes you get a crane constructed on design principles 
that have made “Shaw-Box” Heavy Duty Cranes outstanding per- 
formers. For example, only in Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes can you 
get these 8 crane bridge advantages: 


LONG LIFE MECHANISM. All gearing in a sealed housing and oper- 
ating in oil. 

LOW COST OPERATION. Friction reduced to the minimum by 
supporting every moving part on ball bearings. 

MAXIMUM STRENGTH with minimum dead weight because of 
advanced design and distribution of metals. 

ACCURATE, EASY CONTROL. Variable-speed magnetic control and 
bridge brake to control drift assure accurate spotting. 

MAXIMUM SAFETY. No open gearing. Cross wires are kept between 
and inside the girder flanges. 

LOW MAINTENANCE. Motor and drive shaft are permanently 
aligned and all gearing operates in an oil bath. 

EXCEPTIONALLY RIGID BRIDGE free from whipping and skewing 
because of its three-girder construction. 

LONG WHEEL BEARING LIFE. Wheels are mounted on axles that 
rotate on ball bearings, equally loaded, on each side of the wheel. 


Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are built in three basic types and three 
styles of trolleys with manually or electrically operated traverse mo- 
tion. For floor-control a pendant type push button assembly is provided. 
On cage controlled cranes operation is by master switches. Get complete 
feature-facts about every capacity. Write for Catalog 221. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
| Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 

'» and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





the resilicnt floor coverings’ advantage; 
they're said to soak up | heat, Ict 
more of it through. ‘That oint the 
carpet people contest. “The iy carpets 
soak up only a very slightly greater 
amount of heat. 

¢ Firm Footing—Carpet makers admit 
they would be fools not to be worried 
by their competitors, though. ° lhe 
carpet industry isn’t gomg into a de 
cline,” says a spokesman, “but it's not 
a business for a young man who wants 
to get ahead fast.” 

One company thinks wall-to-w ill car 
peting. is a dying duck, that room-size 
rugs will be it from now on. Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet Co. fecls that cotton 
carpeting—at $5 to $6 a yd.—may take 
the place of woolen wall-to-w ill covers. 

On texture, carpets have a built-in 
advantage. The shaggier the better. 
The popularity of the shaggy cotton 
rugs has spurred efforts to get it imto 
other fabrics. 
¢ Nothing Like a Rug—Carpcts, too, 
can do as well as resilient floors on tic 
ing up outdoor and indoor colors. Firth 
Carpet Co. is using that its chicf 
promotion theme this year—and_ has 
christened its lines with such beguiling 
names as Driftwood, Garden Sprout. 

The rug industry is pinning its faith 
on the fact that women love a rug. 
Some housckeepers report that keeping 
a linoleum floor clean and waxed isn’t 
so simple as it sounds. 


... Different Heating 


What is the new house doing to the 
heating business? ‘The answer, says S. J. 
Levine, general manager of General 
Electric Co.’s home heating and cooling 
department, is easy: “It gives us some 
problems.” 

In this field, as in others, the disap- 
pearing basement is high on the list of 
trouble makers. Without a cellar, and 
with floor space tight upstairs, where’s 
the equipment to go? 

e Trial by Fire—Already the industry 
has tried just about everything 

“We've had to make horizontal fur 
naces for small attic spaces,” Levine 
explains. “W’ve hung furnaces from 
ceilings. We've used the downflow fur- 
nace, taking the cool air from the top, 
letting the hot air out through ducts 
in the slab. We've used the crawl 
space underneath the house. We've 
built them small enough to get into 
closets.” 

The ranch house, spread out along 
the ground, means the duct system has 
to carry the heat longer distances. Be- 
cause it lacks height, it doesn’t lend 
itself to gravity heat, which circu 
lates itself. So the trend has been to 
forced heat—cither warm air or hot 
water. Forced warm air systems jumped 
from 19% of the total in 1940 to 31% 
in 1950: forced hot water rose from 
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Smooth Starts 


mean low operating costs 


Laan a rear-dump truck pulls away 
smoothly from a shovel with a 
30-ton pay load — without jolts and 
jerks — it’s sure to stay on the job 
longer with less down time. 


Trucks equipped with Allison 
TORQMATIC converters and transmis- 
sions always start smoothly — because 
ToRQMATIC Drives absorb these 
shocks instead of transmitting them to 
other truck parts. 


To demonstrate this, Allison engineers 
measured power-train shock loads in 
a large number of earth-moving, coal 
and ore-hauling trucks under both 
normal and extreme operating con- 
ditions. These charts show the results. 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


Trucks equipped with Allison 
Torgmatic Drives showed starting 
shock loads four times less severe 
than trucks using mechanical drives. 
Furthermore, trucks equipped with 
Allison TORQMATIC DRIVES were quick- 
shifted at full throttle. 


If you’re operating off-highway trucks 
or other heavy-duty earth-moving 
equipment, specify Allison TORQMATIC 
Drives, the matched team of torque 
converter and hydraulic transmission, 
Ask your dealer, equipment or engine 
manufacturer for further information 
or write to: 


ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
sox 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


POWER-TRAIN SHOCK LOADS 





ALLISON TORQMATIC DRIVES 
TORQUE = 1,000 LB-FT ee, 
te 














MECHANICAL DRIVE 


Torque ~ 1000 18. -FT 




















Note the jagged line-shock loads—as the me 
chanical drive truck pulls away from the shovel 
and shifts from first to second gear. Compare the 
smooth line—no harmful shock loads—for the truck 


equipped with Allison Toramaric Drives. 
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Uuon TORQMATIC DRIVES 


SCRAPERS 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































WE GUARD YOUR HANDS! 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































are acid free for 
a | protected 
drying! 








Three plus values in Fort Howard Paper Towels make them your most eco- 
nomical paper towel buy! They're Acid Free .. . they offer Stabilized Absorbency 
for uniform drying power regardless of age, and Controlled Wet Strength for 
strength and firmness when wet, without sacrifice of softness or absorbency. 
There's a complete line of handsome, durable Fort Howard Paper Towel ca 
inets —- and seventeen grades and folds of Fort Howard Towels, to fit any 
folded towel cabinet. Fort Howard Towels are always available, always high- 
quality, always priced right. For full information and samples, write Fort How- 
ard Paper ayes or i Green Bay, Wisconsin or call your Fort Howard distribu- 
tor salesman today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. eatin a 
Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 
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5% to 12%. Meanwhile, use of both 
forms of gravity furnace dropped. 

The ranch house offers more expo- 
sure to the cold. The picture window 
or window wall makes more troubk 
this way. The concrete slabs in which 
the ducts are laid are heavy; it takes a 
lot of heat to warm them, and even 
then they'll be cool around the edges. 
This means better insulation—and any 
number of gimmicks to provide heat 
around the edge of the room. GE’s 
Airwall and Trane Co.’s baseboard con 
vector are just two examples of what 
can be done. 
¢ Too Cold or Too Hot—\Whien vou 
move over to year-round air condition- 
ing, the problems are still harder be 
cause there’s more equipment. Every 
manufacturer rushing to the market 
stresses the “compactness” of his mod- 
els. Levine thinks 1953’s air condi- 
tioning equipment will run half the 
size of 1952's. 

The picture window, too, is the air 
cooler’s, as well as heater’s, bane. Just 
as it lets in too much cold for heating, 
it lets in too much sun for cooling. 
° Forging On—For all the headaches— 
including the matter of opel iting costs 
—air conditioning is on the march. 
Some 40% of 255 big builders expect 
to offer it this vear, National Assn. of 
Home Builders found. 

In fact, a lot of people think air 
conditioning will be the big factor in 
house design in vears to come. From 
the decorator’s point, of view, it means 
you can use lighter, more perishable 
colors in rugs and fabrics because air 
conditioning keeps outdoor dirt out- 
doors. From the architect's viewpoint, 
it may mean more careful placement of 
picture windows, more sealed windows. 
¢ One Man’s Meat—At least one in- 
dustry has profited from the multiplicity 
of new heating and cooling systems. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
says that to keep a ranch house com- 
fortable, you have to zone it, and put 
separate thermostats in each zone. 

Concrete slab houses offer the con- 
trols people another challenge. The 
slab heats slowly; by the time it’s good 
and warm, the sun is up. Suddenly the 
house is too hot. But the slabs cool 
slowly, too. Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
solution is complex electronic controls, 
that respond to outside temperatures 
and compensate for them. 

Controls sales are rising, but the sales- 
man is having a tough time. The va- 
riety of today’s heating systems means 
the controls dealer has to be a specialist. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell is putting a lot 
of time to educating its dealers to cope 
with the complexities of their job. 

Mainly, the company isn’t complain- 
ing. “We're playing it right down the 
middle,” savs Herbert Bissell, director 
of merchandising. “Gas, coal, oil, elec- 
tricitv—we love them all.”’ 
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hen M onest Of hb 


Good, honest work like this comes mighty high when it’s going 
into excessive piping repairs and replacements. And how do you 
control such high costs? 

Thrifty buying with a careful eye on the quality of piping mate- 
rials can help a lot. At today’s maintenance rates, better quality 


was never a sounder investment. The more piping you have, the 
more you’ll see how true this is. 


Better quality equipment doesn’t cost a penny more. Not when 
you know the savings it makes in longer life and fewer repairs. 
There’s real economy in valves and fittings that do this. That’s 
why Crane Quality makes Crane equipment the choice of the 
thrifty buyer. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 


alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. It is shatter- 
proof, feather-light. Can be sawed 
and nailed, installs like corrugated 
metal. Economical. In seven colors 
in both corrugated and flat panels. 


hemes ... for skylights, patio roofs, 
window walls, shower stalls, awn- 
ings, etc. Ideal indoors and out. 


commercial ... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, deco- 
rative effects, signs. 


industrial ...for unlimited daylight- 
ing ... skylights, side walls, etc. No 
framing needed. 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-1, 4670 DeSoto $., San Diege 9, Cal. 


Please send me mew full color folder on 
Alsynite. 


Company ao 
Address 
i neeccnatiebsnntinninn 








State___ 
Pants in California and Ohio. Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ULTRAMODERN building in suburban Detroit is MacManus, John & Adams’ new home. 


How to Expand an Ad Agency 


When a New York advertising agency 
expands, its first thought usually is to 
look for a fine, shiny new office building 
along Madison or Park avenues. Not 
so out of town, where the patterns 
aren't so firmly set. 

In Detroit, two big agencies have 
just used unorthodox means to solve 
their housing problems. MacManus, 
John & Adams, which has big auto- 
mobile and industrial accounts, moved 
out of the Fisher Building in midtown 
Detroit to a rural location in suburban 
Bloomfield Hills. Maxon, Inc., on the 
other hand, which has food, razor blade, 
and various consumer accounts, found 
clbowroom by overflowing into _ its 
third old mansion downtown. 
¢ Dead Center—The MacManus, John 
& Adams move became a matter of 
necessity when artists and copywriters 
began to double up on space and the 
agency simply couldn’t get more room 
in the Fisher Building. Before decid- 
ing definitely on Bloomfield Hills, the 
agency did some investigating and dis- 
covered that 65% of its employees lived 
north of Six Mile Road. It also noted 
that the new location would put it 
“closer to the geographical center of 
our Clients.”” In particular, this meant 
being nearer to a major account, the 
Pontiac division of General Motors. 

In all, the 26-year-old agency has 
some 230 employees, 200 of whom are 
in Detroit. It has four regional offices. 
¢ Twenty-Fifth—According to the rat- 
ing of ad agencies compiled annually 
by Advertising Age, the Detroit agency 
stands 25th among all U.S. agencies, 
with billings of around $22.5-million. 
Big clients include Cadillac cars, Ben- 
dix Aviation, Champion, Dow Chemi- 
cal, Minnesota Mining, Reichhold 
Chemicals, Charles Pfizer. 

MacManus claims that “this is the 
first building ever designed specifically 
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OLD MANSION in 
does for the Maxon ad agency. 


downtown Detroit 


for advertising agency opcrations and 
crected in a suburban areca 

¢ Stay-at-Home—Maxon, by contrast, 
has grown like Topsy physically as it 
evolved into a $30-million agency (Ad 
Age ranks it 20th among agencies). As 
the Maxon agency space, it 
simply took on more buildings along 
Jefferson Avenue. The old turreted man 
sion shown above was its second acquisi- 
tion; it has picked up a third to house 
its art and layout people. 

Just where Maxon locates in town is 
of less importance to its clients than 
in the case of MacManus. About 80% 
of its accounts are from out of town. 
Its two big Detroit accounts are Pack- 
ard cars and Pfeiffer becr. 

Agencyman Lou Maxon started his 
concern in 1927, the year the 
MacManus organization got under way. 
Today he has 300 employees, 190 of 
whom are in Detroit (the regional 
offices are in New York and Chicago). 
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HEADED FOR A FROSTY FUTURE... 


of Motor Products Corporation— 


Product finishes must be individ- 
ually formulated to meet the exact 
requirements of each finishing 
line. Glidden ‘“‘custom builds’’ 
industrial paints. 


That’s why Deepfreeze Division 


a leading freezer manufacturer 
—uses Glidden Nubelite Enamel 
exclusively for interior liners and 
exterior shells of its new upright 


home freezers. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 


11005 MADISON AVE. 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES. San Francisco, Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North LeClaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Lewis, Cleveland, Reading and Toronto 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








| Retailing Chalks Up 
Its Biggest Year Yet 


Retailing has just finished its biggest 
vear yet. ‘The grand total for all retail- 
ing in 1952 came to $163,986,000,000, 
according to the annual estimate just 
~ » i released by the Bureau of the Census 
” 4 ‘ Pe th? oa (table, above). The figure for 1951, the 

‘ = on ah. ty n pe previous top year, came to $158,230,- 
, ‘ ’ ~~ oe 000,000. 


: = oe ‘ " eS - 4 . a ail 
; / in. a -... 4) Last year achieved a second distinc- 


— ae I : tion: It was the first year since 1949 that 
the gains weren’t due to inflation in 
prices. In fact, the price level dropped 

rm 4 slightly, which means that there was a 
gain in terms of actual physical units. 

Wilderness highways are | ®easins"ts side ties 

real increase in the U.S. standard of 

living. The best example lics in food. 

Food stores had the greatest dollar 


” 

OLD stamping grounds value increase of any merchandising 
group over the previous year, about 
$2.1-billion. This came to 6%, out 

pacing the increase in population. 
The biggest gainer percentagewise 
for GARDNER-DENVER was gasoline service stations (9%). Sec 
ond biggest was liquor stores, but here 


the gain was due mainly to the increase 
in excise taxes. Consumption of whiskey 


Another rich wilderness area is opened up for logging of \ 
and recreation—as this construction gang and their ns yt nis a ig a wa 
Gardner-Denver equipment blast a new road up the crease, pacing the general recovery in 
Rockies. Elevation is 8,000 feet. the textile industry. 

eIn the Rear—Sales of automotive 
Despite the thin air at that height, strong-lunged dealers, on the other hand, were just 
Gardner-Denver Portable Air Compressors and Rock about where they were the year before, 
Drills work steadily—day after day—as they have thanks largely to the steel strike. 

done on many miles of such wilderness roads into high The general upswing points up the 


showing of the department stores 
try. . mpany, Quincy, Illinois. urea g 
— Gardner-Denver Company “Y which lagged behind the general aver 


age with only a 2% gain. Apparel stores 
and furniture stores—both of which sell 
goods that bulk large in department 
SINCE 1859 stores—had gains of 5% and 4% re 
‘ spectively. ‘This is just one more proof 
GARDNER-DEN V EF that the department store is losing out 
in the race for the consumer dollar 

THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS (BW—Jan.24°53,p43). 
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Who says a reinforced Concrete Building 
can't be Destroyed by Fire... 


This building, a $3,920,000 loss, 
could have been saved with a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 


When the smoke cleared away ... damage to this 
“fireproof” warehouse, and the 150,000 tires and 
tubes it contained, fell just short of the four 
million dollar mark! What a terrific price to pay 
for the lesson already well-known to many, that 
“fireproof” buildings often serve merely as good 
stoves for flammable contents. 

A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System could 
have prevented this costly fire. Grinnell Sprink- 
lers offer any building... whether it is “fireproof” 
or not... positive protection against fire. 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ——— 


Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wher- 
ever and whenever it strikes, night or day, auto 
matically. 74 years experience proves this. 


Consider the cost of fire ... in terms of lives lost; 
property damaged; records ruined. Then ask 
yourself if you can possibly afford Nor to fully 
protect your warehouse, plant, store, theater, club, 
hotel, school, and hospital. This is especially true 
when you remember that a Grinnell System often 
pays for itself in a few years through reductions 
in insurance premiums. For further details, write: 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


(hy GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





this 


solved another 
VIBRATION 


problem 


Sensational advances and increasing use 
of electronics and precision instruments 
have raised problems of vibration and 
shock unheard of a few years ago. How 
Robinson is meeting these problems is 
illustrated in this new, Simmonds elec- 
tronic aircraft fuel gage amplifier. 


A Robinson internal mount, protecting 
only the critical component parts, fully 
isolates vibration and shock. Not only is 
service life greatly extended, but at the 
same time important savings in size and 
weight are achieved. The entire amplifier 
unit is so small it fits in the palm of your 
hand and weighs only 1 Ib. 3 oz. 


Wide range of applications 


Robinson Met-L-Flex mounts are so versatile in ap- 
plication that they may be designed to protect light 
precision instruments, electronic equipment of any 
siae or weight, or heavy equipment. 

For more information about this new kind of engi- 
neered vibration control, drop us a line. 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 
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Where Vending Machines Fall Short 


UTOMATIC vending is terrific 

business. Today, according to 
industry estimates, the country’s 
thousands of vending machines sell 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$14-billion worth of merchandise a 
year. They account for one out of 
every six packs of cigarettes sold, 
one out of every five candy bars, a 
fifth of all cola and fruit drinks. 

Now the big area of development 
is in machines that vend drinks—hot 
or cold—by the cup, or that sell 
you apples, sandwiches, milk, ice 
cream, soup, or other foods (BW— 
Feb.14'53,p70). 

The success of vending machines 
has, in fact, been so impressive 
that many retailers assumed that 
they could sell anything. But the 
fact is that there are very definite 
limitations to automatic vending. 
The point is proven by the recent 
experience of Wm. Filene’s Sons. 


EARLY THREE years ago the big 

Boston department store in- 
stalled a battery of 25 vending ma- 
chines in the city’s new Greyhound 
bus terminal. They weren't the 
usual nickel candy and soft drink 
jobs. These sold an assortment of 
goods ranging from handkerchicfs, 
socks, and underwear, to toys, 
loves, and jewelry, at prices up to 
1.75. 

The U-Serv-U was the first major 
test of what the trade refers to as 
“merchandise vending.” Other de- 
partment stores had tried isolated 
tests with machines vending stock- 
ings or Christmas cards. But there 
had been nothing on the scale of 
the U-Serv-U. The test got under 
way with considerable fanfare (BW 

~May27’50,p70). Later the store 
installed another battery cf 24 ma 
chines at Logan International Air- 
port in Boston. 

Then, about a year ago, Filene’s 
very quietly abandoned its experi- 
ment. 


HAT WENT WRONG? Filene’s 
W offers these explanations: (1) 
The traffic wasn’t heavy cnough at 
either location, (2) People didn’t 
want to buy the higher-priced 
items ($1 or above), nor did they 
seem to want to buy style goods in 
% vending machine. It was the 
cheaper trinkets, the small toys, 
key chains, puzzles, tools, that 


sold well and finally dominated 
U-Serve-U. 

Vilene’s hasn't given up the idea 
completely, but it has changed its 
ideas. Now it is looking for spots 
with even heavier traffic. 


HE INDUSTRY wonders whether 
Tit can find the right locations 
—at least for the kind of goods it 
started to sell. The coin vending 
industry relies chiefly on two 
things: traffic and impulse buying, 
which together spell volume. Most 
people drink coffee every day, so if 
you find a spot where enough peo 
ple pass by, you're in, reasons the 
industry. But no one buys a pair 
of socks every day, so your poten- 
tial volume for socks isn’t nearly so 
great no matter how many people 
pass by. 

l‘urthermore, the industry op 
crates on the principle of multipl 
locations. “If you haven’t got 
enough locations with the right 
trafic, you haven’t got anything,” 
says one maker of coin vending ma 
chines. How many locations like 
that can you find for style goods, 
he asks. 

Filene’s has said very little about 
its recent experiments, but presum 
ably they still leave unsolved some 
of the basic problems that arise in 
merchandise vending. There are 
the technical questions, such as 
what to do about change when 
the price goes over a dollar. Or 
how to handle the array of sizes, 
colors, and styles needed in, say, 
shirts. Then there is the psycho 
logical question of how to sell the 
kind of goods people like to han 
dle and touch before buying 


OFS THE COLLAPSE of the 

Filene ventures mean that 
merchandise vending is through 
before it gets under way? 

The industry doesn’t say that. It 
sces in the near future the use of 
vending machines for after-hours 
sclling in front of drug and othe: 
stores. This is already done. It 
also sees promise in many kinds of 
impulse items. 

But it thinks that you will have 
to have all kinds of developments 
including electronic devices to 
make change from bills—before 
merchandise vending comes into its 
own. 
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“STEAM” A’PLENTY 
in this 
* ' STEAM-LESS SHOVEL 


---more work at less cost 
with Chrysler power and 


Chrysler torque converter 


Today, all over the country, gaso- 
line-powered versions of the old 
steam shovel are piling up record 
after record for volume output, 
speed and economy of operation. 


In the vanguard of modern 
earth-moving equipment is Unit’s 
model 614 one-half yard shovel, 
powered by the Chrysler Model 
16 Industrial Engine and featur- 
ing the Chrysler torque converter 
as standard equipment. Unit op- 
erators find this an ideal com- 
bination since, in giving them 
fast, dependable power without 
risk of stalling, work output is 
increased while fuel consumption 
is actually decreased. Moreover, 
the smooth application of power 
through the torque converter 
eliminates shock loads to engine 
and equipment, thereby reducing 
maintenance costs. 


This is but another example of 
how Chrysler is meeting the many 
and varied requirements for in- 
dustrial power. For example, 
Chrysler can supply manufactur- 
ers with a corrosion-resistant or 
fungus-treated electrical system, 
a propane or natural gas-burning 
carburetor, three, four or five 
speed transmission, standard or 
gvrol Fluid Drive. 

Despite all these advantages, 
Chrysler Industrial Power is 
not expensive. Production-lins 
methods adapted to specialized 
industrial engine building, pro 
vide a custom-built engine at 
mass-production prices. 


See a Chrysler Industrial En 
gine Dealer. Or if your problem 
is special, write us direct: 
Dept. 12, Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


HORSEPOWER 


=] WITH A PEDIGREE 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


How long does check sorting take in your office? 





Republic Steel, new entrant in the 
highly competitive steel kitchen field 
HY f R iz | S A (BW—Jan.17'53,p41), has made its 
mark early by wooing away from Mul- 
lins Mfg. Corp. (Youngstown Kitchens) 


FASTER ' EA SIER WAY T oO one of its major distributors, Marshall- 


Wells Co., of Duluth. The Minnesota 


and wholesaler supplies over 1,100 kitchen 
dealers throughout the Northwest. 
e s 
6) fi 0 CC S TV audiences can be estimated by the 
rise and fall of city water pressure in 


ro Toledo, Ohio. Gauge watchers at the 
ee a aa water works say consumption rises 
—— «| ome Ly?) went sharply at station break and commercial 
a et ee time, falls again when the shows get 
Fig ; — uy under way. yeaa dips have drawn 

complaints from industrial plants. 

* 

Glidden Co. will soon come out with 
latex-base exterior house paint. This, 
with Spred-Satin (interior wall) and 
Spred-Gloss (interior enamels to be 
announced Mar. 7) will complete the 

company’s line of latex-base paints. 

* 
Fea yt DOSS TNE WORK. Compulsory six-month TV warranties 
© holes in sequence, : ‘ : 

the sorting needle unerringly against defects in workmanship and 
selects numerical groups in materials is the subject of a controversial 
the proper order. bill before the Wisconsin legislature. 
Dealers and distributors opposing the 


IT’S BETTER f 
THAN bill say it would bankrupt legitimate 



































HAVING A businesses, instead of just knocking out 
HUNDRED the shady dealers as intended 
HANDS e 

Sales losses to outlying stores have 


prompted the Downtown Assn. of San 


y UN 1-SORT CH ECKS Diego, Calif., to. start a campaign to re- 
gain lost suburban customers. Their 


> | 
ce 
=> FOR CHECK RECONCILEMENT latest tack: feting the bus drivers who 
bring the customers into town. Idea 
is to encourage drivers to be courteous. 
* 
ONE GIRL CAN SOR ; ater . ; 
snanaamae on Pare lh | mulation of canceled checks? Sorting Major butter companies have formed 
| Per HOUR | checks into numerical order, one at a the Butter Council “to present  in- 
I time, is a tedious, boring job requiring formation about the consumption, nu- 
infinite patience and plenty of time. But with pre-notched Uni-Sort tritional value and price of butter.” The 
checks the same job is done in minutes instead of hours... You save egy roma behind ve + . ~ 
up to 85 percent of time. Uni-Sort can be incorporated into your oe en a oe Te eee 
— a “au “i of a growing acceptance of margarine 
present system for payroll, dividend or regular checks. Anyone can (BW-Jan.31°53,p52) 
learn to “Uni-Sort” in minutes. Investigate now! , . 
d Twice as much time is spent on shop- 
ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for illustrated folder... ping by American <teie today as a 
1940, according to Turck, Hill & Co., 
New York consulting firm. Reasons: 
Shecten th Martins Qammantn Seas. V0 The modern housewife has better taste. 
! 





Los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. is more discriminating, has more to 

New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. choose from. Also, she’s often looking 

Please send me illustrated folder on for smaller packages to fit into a house 

Hadley Uni-Sort Checks that on the average has 25% less 

seni : space than her 1940 home had (page 

Manufacturers of standard, 136) 
“in stock” loose leaf forms and tase tea" * 
“Ww Once’ > =... ¥ — : : 

ee Another Fedway store is planned for 


Offices in principal cities ZONE —_STATE________ | oN al: : 
Pn we ng 0 4 ie Bakersfield, Calif. Score: three open, 
two under way, four planned. 


Evteblished 1909 
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BOILER CLEANED CLEANER 
BY DOWELL SERVICE 


Chemical solvents removed 1650 lb. of deposits 


from boiler previously ‘ 


When you consider that liquid chemical solvents will 
reach wherever water will flow, you can soon appre- 
ciate the many advantages of cleaning with chemistry. 


Where mechanical devices, rattling, and turbining 
fail to clean—in crevices, around angles, through 
openings—Dowell solvents are designed to dissolve 
and loosen scale and sludge . . . carry away these 
profit-stealing deposits quickly and easily. 


For example, Dowell recently cleaned a 150,000 pphr 
boiler that had previously been turbine-cleaned. 
Although the chemical cleaning required only a few 
hours, Dowell engineers removed 1,650 additional 
pounds of deposits from the boiler. Best of all, no 


‘cleaned”’ by turbining 


scaffolding or dismantling of equipment was necessary. 
Dowell-designed equipment was used to introduce 
special liquid solvents through regular connections. 
Downtime was kept to a minimum. 


What is your cleaning problem? Dowell has extensive 
experience in cleaning all kinds of process and heat 
exchange equipment. Dowell furnishes trained pet 
sonnel, pump trucks, and control equipment. 

Dowell engineers apply liquid solvents according to 
the technique demanded by the job: for example, by 
filling, spraying, jetting, cascading or vaporizing. 


For further detai's or estimates, call your nearest 
Dowell office or station. Or write to Tulsa, Dept. B-10. 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices fo Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers * Condensers * Heat Exchangers * Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines * Piping Systems * Gas Washers « Process Towers 
Process Equipment * Evaporators « Filter Beds * Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 
DOWELL INCORPORATED ¢ TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 





Washrooms rank as one of the first four essentials in good working con- 
ditions —according to a survey of workers from over 400 plants. 


Scot Tissue lowels save more 
because they do more 


Compare ScotTissue Towels for 
absorption, water retention, and 
“wet strength.”” The ‘Thirsty 
Fibre’ Meter Test proves their 
greater value. For a demonstration 
write Washroom Advisory Service, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Employees appreciate famous 
ScotTissue Towels—they’re soft- 
er, stronger, and more absorbent 
than ever. And since one Scot- 
Tissue dries both hands quickly, 
there are fewer washroom “‘traffic 
jams’’—workers are able to get 
back to their jobs faster. 


Save on Maintenance 


You save on janitor costs with 
ScotTissue Towels, too. Fewer 
used per employee means less 
storage space and less servicing of 
dispensers and receptacles. Switch 
to ScotTissue Towels—they save 
more because they do more! 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


*“ScotTissue,"’ ‘Thirsty Fibre,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Denims Go East 


Eastern yen for western 
togs has spurred Levi Strauss 
to open new plant in Knoxville, 
its first in the East. 


When a company grows too big for 
its britches, it has to let out the seams 
somewhere. That’s what is happening 
to Levi Strauss & Co., big California 
manufacturer of blue jeans and other 
western and denim togs. This month 
Levi Strauss opens its fifth new factory 
since the war—and the first one in the 
East—in Knoxville, Tenn. 
¢ Two Reasons—Ihe Knoxville plant 
will supplement the Levi Strauss denim 
line of overalls, pants, jackets, and other 
garments. That's where the company 
has had the most trouble meeting de- 
mand. Walter A. Hass, president, says 
that last year Levi Strauss sold more 
than 7-million pairs of blue jeans and 
hadn’t nearly enough to meet demand. 
That makes clear one reason for the 
Knoxville plant. 

There’s another reason why the cen- 
tury-old western company, contrary to 
tradition, is moving east. The eastern 
yen for frontier togs is constantly grow- 
ing, in the cities as well as the country. 
The owner of a typical outdoor and 
work clothing store in Knoxville says: 
“They're the biggest seller I’ve got 
now.” He has to wait four weeks for 
deliveries. The Knoxville location gives 
Levi Strauss not only new capacity but 
nearness to a fast-growing market. 
¢ Getting Set—The only indefinite fac- 
tor about the new plant is the exact day 
it will start to roll. That depends, says 
Hass, on how long it takes to train a 
whole factory-ful of new employees to 
Levi Strauss methods. The company 
has leased the factory from Southern 
Athletic Corp., a manufacturer of ath 
letic togs, and will retain Southern’s 
500 eraployees. 
¢ Closed Company—Little is known 
about just how big Levi Strauss is. Man- 
agement lets slip no information that 
gives a rough measure of its size—except 
that it’s large. The Knoxville plant 
brings its total factories to nine, includ- 
ing four in California, three in Texas, 
and one in Missouri. 

In spite of its reaching eastward, Levi 
Strauss is steeped in the traditions of 
San Francisco and California. It’s leg- 
endary, and probably true, that the 
founder, Levi Strauss, sewed up his first 
pair of pants from tent canvas in 1850, 
to mect the demand for tough work 
clothes occasioned by the gold rush. 
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SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











gms that seek out 


Here’s how signs like these, made of VINYLITE Plastic Sheets, 


bring in extra sales: 
They’re real stoppers! Printed in bright, glowing colors on flat VINYLITE 
Rigid Sheets, then heat-formed in one simple operation to interesting three- 
dimensional shapes. Their translucent areas can be illuminated. 
They‘re easy to keep like new. A damp cloth cleans them. They retain 
their shape and dimensions. 
They’re durable. They resist cracking and fraying. They're light in weight 
and easy to handle, yet withstand the roughest treatment. 


Signs made of VINYLITI 
Rigid Sheets by Mech- 
tronics, Incorporated, 


Mamaroneck, New York, 


nylite 


erano 


PLASTIC SHEETS 


TRADE és MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


of most chemicals, humidity, aging. 
Having the same properties as VINYLITE 
Resins and Plastics, they're perfect for scores 
of products—price tags, lamp shades, book 
bindings, drafting equipment. Write Dept. 
OV-62 for descriptive folder, or let us know 
of any problem you have which might be 
solved by the use of VINYLITE Rigid Sheets. 


Available in a number of standard thick- 
nesses, VINYLITE Rigid Sheets have the con- 
sistent uniformity that makes them easy to 
work with—to form precisely into intricate 
shapes. Their surfaces, matte, press polished, 
or a combination of both, accept printing 
in perfect register and retain a fine, clean, 
attractive finish. They're resistant to effects 





ld 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


HANDSOME, durable, Laureline table accessories 
are made of BAKELITE C-1!1 Resins, clear or 
translucent, colored, delicately molded. Withstand 


HEAT-SEALABILITY for metal foil is provided by 


LOW-COST protective shield for automatic trans- 
laminating BAKELITE Polyethylene to inner sur- 


mission lever is made of high-gloss plastisol based 


on VINYLITE Resins. Produced by automatic dip- 
ping. Resists grease, moisture, cracking. Plastisol 
y Chemical Products Corp., East Providence, R. 1. 


face. Combination keeps moisture out of delicate 
angel food mix. Lamination by Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


oil, grease, fruit acids, soap. Resist breaking, heat, 
cold. By Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J. 








A new regime took control of Norfolk 


CAREFUL COMPARISON ASSURES BETTER HEATING ]fsaaldia 


Southern RR in a sweeping reorganiza 
tion that pulled the president's chair 


“My Unit Heater Customers out from under Joseph T. Kingsley, and 


cut short his proxy battle with other 


want the extra protection Siited: Wis’ eb gees to Cord M. 


Self, former executive vice-president. 


of Janitrol’s exclusive safety | 7 lormer general superintendent L. P. 


Kennedy takes charge of all operations 


‘y “ 
overheat control. r J in North Carolina, virtually all of the 


road’s business. 





* 
‘Tobacco chain D. A. Shulte, Inc., with 
a crazy-quilt history of ups and downs 
(BW—Oct.13’51,p124), says it has 
nearly sewed up plans to merge with 
another, unnamed chain. Schulte wants 
to merge, it says, to take advantage of 
its tax carry-forward credits 

* 
Blatz Brewing Co. will shake off its 


Statement by leading Heat Cake loyalty to Milwaukee and open new 


tractor, James Devoto, Aladdin plants outside the Midwest. It plans to 
Cal. buy breweries in the East and on the 


West Coast, but won't say exactly 
where. It has its eye on the South, too. 
e 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp., big producer and 
finisher of dic castings, went aliead and 
sold out to National Lead Co. (BW 
The box-like control held by vanced design features that have Dec.20’52,p68). Doehler has operated 
Mr. James Devoto is an exclusive made Janitrol the first choice in Batavia, N. Y., since 1823, has plants 
safety feature used on all Janitrol with experienced contractors in Chicago, Toledo, and Pottstown, Pa. 


* : « 
Gas-Fired Unit Heaters. . i . ‘ , : 
who know heating best. Present control of Seagrave Corp., Co 








If a gas valve should stick open For the installation of a single | lumbus manufacturer of motorized fire 


and continue to feed fuel to the : ; apparatus, will stay put. Ffforts to ac 
unit or fo sered |; / 
: ran engineered layout quire control by New York interests 


et sil an seein of a complete —eNe,- x pee that own The Fyr-Fvter Co. of Dayton 
rte . consult your local Janitrol were blocked permanently by a federal 

dissipate excess heat before it Dealer; he is listed in the yellow judge. 

can build up to a danger level. — yages of your phone directory 

This is but one of many ad- — under “Heating—Unit Heaters.” 


* 
Freight carrier U.S. Airlines will tote 
cargo for Pan American World Airways 
The interline agreement, with the first 
major cargo heading south, will speed 


ae Jaan 
® ' up through service to Central and South 
y | Amcrica for northeastern U.S. shippers, 
says U.S. Airlines. 


e 
GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS Cincinnati brothers, Harold and Joseph 


Engineered by Surface Combustion, the makers of the Schott, have merged two multimillion 
f . 
ee eee ee eee a ee Co See dollar Cleveland companies—Jim Brown 


big-name industry. . ; 
" Stores, Inc., whose 28 stores sell farm 


Mail the coupon tor your copy of “Businessman's Blue Book equipment, appliances, and sporting 
of Better Heating.” It illustrates and describes all types of unit goods, and Bearing Specialists, Inc., dis 
heater installations. tributor of antifriction bearings. The 
new company will operate under the 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION name Bearing Specialists, Inc.; Jim 


: Brown may be liquidated 

Toledo, Ohio q a 

No more hides to soak has forced J. 

Greenebaum Tanning Co. to put a 

for-sale sign on its 600-cmplovee leather 

Address tanning plant in Milwaukee. ‘The fam 
ily-owned company says it will condense 

City. operations into its two other plants: one 

in Milwaukee and one in Chicago. 


Company 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 
FEB. 21.1953 policy should be made in the White House. 

: . Drastic moves seem to be ruled out. That goes for a try at a knockout 

offensive in Korea and an all-out blockade of Red China. 
Instead, the U.S. will gradually reduce its manpower commitments in 
Korea, let the South Koreans hold the line. That will do more than cut U.S. 
casualties. It will also reduce the danger of having too much U.S. strength 
pinned down in a spot that’s militarily untenable. 
At the same time, the U.S. will put new kinds of pressure on Red China. 
A BUSINESS WEEK Chiang will be given additional naval strength to harass Chinese coastal 
shipping. And a tighter embargo will be clamped on Western shipments 
to the Communist regime. 
SERVICE . 
The Eisenhower Administration must make decisions on two new 
proposals—both raising touchy issues in Congress—for getting France to 
{ go along with German rearmament under the European army plan. 
{ The first proposal amounts to a joint French-British bid for a per- 
4 manent U.S. guarantee to Western Europe. Here’s the story: 

In London last week the French asked the British to extend their 
guarantee of the European Defense Community from 20 years, the period 
of the NATO alliance, to 50 years. Also, the French asked London for a 
promise to keep their troops on the Continent as long as the EDC nations 
want them there. 

The British are passing this double-barreled request along to Wash- 
ington with the word that they’ll go along if the U.S. will. 


The second proposal, which has come from U.S. officials, is to offer 
| the French an economic carrot. 

The idea is to prove to the French that the U.S. means to keep France 
as strong as Germany. And to prove this the U.S. would: 

¢ Give France at least $200-million in straight economic aid this year, 
even though this would be a reversal of the trend to military aid only. The 
money would go mainly for long-term investment in France and its overseas 
territories—things like coal and steel in France itself, mining and light 
industries in the colonies. 

* Boost U.S. help to France in Indo-China. This would be done largely 
by making bigger offshore purchases in U.S. dollars of French-made arms 
for Indo-China. This would ease the French budgetary problem as well 
as help to fight the war. 











After a flurry’ of big talk, Congress has agreed that Far Eastern 

















































Many trade experts are gloomy about the international economic talks 
(page 25) coming up in Washington. 

They fear that the Eisenhower Administration will miss the oppor- 
tunity to get the Western world moving this year toward a policy of “trade, 
not aid.” They’re afraid Washington won’t push for: (1) a liberalization 
of U.S. tariff policy; and (2) convertibility of the pound sterling and other 
foreign currencies. 








Still there are signs pointing toward liberalization of trade. 
Eisenhower has decided to turn down the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation for higher duties on brier pipes (BW-Jan.17’53,p128). 

Henry Ford II made a strong plea this week for opening up the U. 8. 
market to foreign producers. 














In the wheelhouse, in the engine room, the flying 
bridge, or at other stations, boat operators now 
have the engine at their fingertips with this 
Single-Lever ahead-astern-speed control. 


OP) et Oe Oe 
, a | p So . Sa 


New Hydraulic System Provides 
Multi-Station Control for Enterprise Diesels 


Big boon to boat owners is the versatile Enterprise control system— 
an all-in-one unit that brings fast, effortless maneuverability to diesel- 
powered craft. Through the complete speed range, from “‘stop’’ to 
“full ahead”’ or “full astern,” the engine is directly operated by a 
single lever utilizing fluid pressure. The operator actually “‘feels’’ the 
engine’s instant response to every change of lever setting. This flexi- 
ble hydraulic system permits several contro! units to be installed in 
the line—in the wheelhouse, up forward or aft, with accurate syn- 
chronization between stations. Greater navigating safety is provided 
under all conditions of weather, current, tide and traffic. 


This is another example of practical research and engineering at 
Enterprise Division of GENERAL METALS—building quality products 
for industry and defense. 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18th & FLORIDA STREETS * SAN FRANCISCO 0, CALIFORNIA 


ENTERPRISE DIVISION © Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment... Plants at Son Francisco, Calif. 
ADEL DIVISION «¢ Industrial, Aircraft & Marine Hydraulics .. . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION «¢ Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples... Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Collf. 
MABTALS DIVISION «© Foundry & Forge Products... Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif; Houston, Texas 
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How MODERN REFRIGERATION 


keeps paper-coating process rolling 


CAN IT HELP YOU, TOO? 





Many industries today are using mod- 
ern refrigeration and air condition- 
ing to help solve production prob- 
lems. Applications are many and 
varied. For example: a large manu- 
facturer of coated papers now uses a 
chilled-water bath to set hot wax prop- 
erly during the coating process. 


Wax temperatures range from 
180°F. to 225°F. and different grades 
of paper absorb varying amounts. 
This creates a fluctuating heat load 
and a difficult processing problem. 
To overcome this and to cool the 
wax so that it will harden correctly, 
coated paper is run through a tank 
of chilled water. The water is held at 
a temperature of about 35°F. with 
only a 10 HP refrigerating machine 
charged with a “‘Freon’”’ refrigerant. 


“FREON” SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


Thus waxed-paper production 
schedules are maintained . . . often 
speeded up...regardlessof wax appli- 
cation temperature or room temper- 
ature conditions within the plant. 

Why not consider how refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning may help 
solve your own plant production 
problems? Discuss the subject with 
your engineers. Even now they may 
have suggestions in mind that would 
help _ A, production . . . reduce 
costs . in making a better prod- 
uct... . improve working conditions 

. boost profits. 
And when it comes to equipment 
for industrial installations of this kind 

. keep in mind that most modern 
systems are operated with “Freon” 
refrigerants. These refrigerants are 


safe — noncombustible, nonexplo 
sive, virtually nontoxic, and their 
purity further contributes to eco 
nomical performance of the machines 
over a long period of time. For further 
information on how refrigeration may 
help you, write for free, new booklet: 
“How Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Benefit Industry.”’ E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
“Kinetic’’ Chemicals Div., Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


*t6.u.5. Pa 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarton refrigerants. 
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The International Chamber of Commerce will issue a report in Paris 
this week advocating a bold move toward convertibility. 


There’s high excitement in London’s stock market. Behind it is a flurry 
of real and suspected bids for control of companies whose assets greatly 
exceed stock value, thanks to years of low dividends. 

Syndicates are raiding the market, aiming to gain control of sound 
businesses at a fraction of real value. Their plans may include unseating 
present management, then upping dividends or inviting mergers. 

Some executives are shaking in their boots, crying out against “specu- 
lators.” But bankers believe the movement is an inevitable result of dividend 
limitation—either by government or by the need to plow back earnings. 


Over-the-road trucking in Britain almost certainly will go back to 
private enterprise. The outlook for steel, on the other hand, is murky. 

The trucking bill has been passed in Commons. And despite Labor’s 
threats to renationalize, there’s enough private capital ready to bid for 
up to half the government’s trucking assets. 

The steel denationalization bill is bogged down. Anyway, London 
insiders doubt that private investors are ready to buy back very much of 
the industry. 

2 

Canadians are flexing their muscles again with what could be their 
biggest hydroelectric power development yet. 

Frobisher, Ltd., Canadian mining and development outfit, has a green 


light from Ottawa to study the southern Yukon area’s hydro potential— 
estimated as high as 5-million hp. If development looks feasible, Frobisher 
may build smelters there to process ores from its holdings around the world. 
Conceivably, the project could be larger than Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
$600-million hydro-smelter development in British Columbia. 


The Frobisher move seems to have killed off Aluminum Co. of 
America’s hopes for an Alaskan smelter—at least for the time being. 

Alcoa’s Taiya project needs waters from the Yukon. But this week 
Ottawa confirmed its decision to reject Alcoa’s bid for Canadian water. 

Alcoa says it will keep plugging. Meanwhile, some outsiders suggest 
that Ottawa’s stand may be partially political. It certainly doesn’t want 
to be accused to giving away Canadian resources in an election year. 


Toronto’s Simpsons-Sears, Litd., the new Sears, Roehuck-Simpsons, 
Ltd., combination, has hammered out details of its expansion program. 

It involves $22-million as a starter, most of it going into a big new 
department store in Hamilton, Ont. 


Argentina’s President Peron is mending fences in every direction. In 
the past two weeks he has: 

(1) Made friendly noises in Moscow, talked up prospects for increasing 
Argentine-Soviet trade. Stalin thought the idea was fine. 

(2) Made plans for a visit in Chile, perhaps to sell President Ibanez 
on forming a Latin American bloc against Yankee “economic imperialism.” 

(3) Soft-pedaled anti-U.S. propaganda at home. 
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permanent settlers who regard the 
area as their home. They expect con- 
tinued European domination as_ their 
birthright, look to large-scale immigra 
tion from Europe as the only solution 
to the “race problem.” And most of 
them look to federation as the only 
hope of ever becoming a full-fledged 
dominion. 

In Southern Rhodesia, Europeans 
have complete political say. Qnly a 
few thousand Abricans have, the vote, 
barely a hundred, offthem ever exercise 
it. Southern Rhodesia got self-govern 
ment from London in 1923, subject to 
certain reservations on laws affecting 
natives. But that hasn’t prevented the 
government at Salisbury from adopting 
distinct segregation policies. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are protectorates, held in trust by the 
British government and _ governed 
directly by the Colonial Office in 
London. African leaders feel that’s 
infinitely superior to rule by a minority 
of white settlers. So they want the 
status quo to continue until they can 
have equal political rights. 
¢ Governing Bodies—London’s White 
Paper proposes to give the federal 
authority say in foreign affairs, defense, 
immigration, banking and trade, trans- 
port, education (other than for 
Africans). Most other powers would 
remain with the separate governments, 
including land policy (most important 
to Africans), trade unions, lower educa- 
tion, and political advancements for 
natives. Safeguarding native _ rights 
under federation would be an African 
Affairs Board, made up of Africans and 
whites, which could carry disagreements 
right to London if necessary. 

Despite these promises, natives—as 
well as many outside observers—are 
dubious about the chances for a genuine 
interracial partnership. They point out 
that South Africa, too, had native safe- 
guards, only to be abolished step by 
step as soon as the whites could do so. 
To many outsiders, the problem of race 
relations in South and Central Africa 
is well-nigh insoluble. Some feel that 
since the present situation is deterior- 
ating in Central Africa, a gamble on 
federation is justified. Others say there’s 
no alternative to stern repression of 
natives except complete self-rule by 
Africans—and the end of British in- 
fluence and perhaps of progress. 

Many British feel that already they’ve 
abandoned too much of Africa. ‘They've 
virtually abdicated the colonics of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria in West Africa, 
and the latest move is to agree to 
eventual self-government in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. For a look at what's 
going on there, turn to page 168. 
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Speed-Erect Service 


Gets Your New Building Up 
and in use... FAST! 





Quickest way we know for you to get increased plant 
capacity—and to get it in use fast—is with a Truscon 
Ready-Made Steel Building. It’s quick, it’s easy, 
it’s economical. 


Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings are mass-manu- 
factured in a wide range of standard designs which 
you can adapt to your floor layout needs . . . and to 
your building budget. They’re low in cost, are quickly 
erected, can be dis-assembled and re-erected as your 
space needs change, and have high salvage value. They 
are perfectly suited to permanent use, too, offering 
fire protection, low upkeep and high investment value. 


Take a minute today to write us your production, 
storage or floor layout requirements. Truscon engineers 
will be glad to suggest the building—or build- 
ings—you need and help you select. And, we 
will cooperate with your local contractors 
to get speedy erection of your Truscon" Any- 
Purpose” Steel Building. That's Truscon 
Speed-Erect Service. It’s at your service, 

now. Free descriptive booklet on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1076 ALBERT ST. © YOUNGSTOWN I, OHIO 


TRUSCON® —a name you can build on 
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PRODUCTS: Tobacco, gold, 


BRITAIN’S proposal for a federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is a... 


Rear-Guard Action in Africa 


One hundred years ago, the London 
Times reminded its readers recently, 
Cecil Rhodes was born. ‘The all-con 
suming desire of his life was to build 
a “United States of South Africa under 
the British flag—with equal rights for 
every civilized man.” ‘Today his hopes 
for South Africa, seething with racial 
tension and anti-British feeling, seem 
to have gone a-glimmering. But many 
Britons hope that perhaps the Rhodes 
dream can be recaptured in Central 
Africa. 

It may be the last chance. The 
racial time-bomb is already ticking 
ominously in Central Africa—in the ter- 
ritorics of Southern and Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. For vears, Britain 
has been searching for a scheme that 
would prevent an explosion. If it comes 
in Central Africa as it seems certain to 
come in South Africa, the West can 
pretty well write off its influence in the 
continent south of the Sahara. 
¢ Blueprint—Britons now hope that a 
federation of the three countnes, under 
a blueprint announced in London two 
wecks ago, is the answer. A federal con- 
stitution providing close economic, po- 
litical, and social association for the 
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Rhodesias and Nyasaland has been 
drawn up, giving them a federal govern- 
ment and also separate territorial law 
somewhat akin to the U.S. states’ 
rights. Eventually, the federation may 
carn dominion status. 

Now it’s up to the African territorial 
governments themselves to accept or re 
ject the plan. If it’s O.K.’d, there'll be a 
Central African union early next year. 
If it’s turned down, London says it will 
drop the scheme completely. 
¢ Industries Dovetail—London main- 
tains the immediate economic case for 
federation is strong. Southern Rho- 
desia’s coal and agricultural products 
naturally complement Northern Rho- 
desia’s mining economy; Nyasaland has 
a natural labor pool, and its natives 
can look for better wages in the Rho- 
desias. There’s a tremendous poten- 
tial for development in the three 

There are large areas suitable for 
settlement and for  temperate-zone 
farming, particularly in the Rhodesias. 
There are important mineral resources, 
too. Northern Rhodesia specializes in 
copper, zinc, lead, and cobalt ores, 
generally with big production units, 
some of them involving important 


chunks of U.S. capital. Southern Rho- 
desia produces only one-third of its 
sister territory's mining output, but 
it’s more diversified. ‘here's gold, mica, 
chrome, asbestos, other minerals. Lit- 
tle Nyasaland, meanwhile, has asbestos, 
coal, and bauxite, so far untapped. 

There’s a growing secondary indus- 
try in Southern Rhodesia—foodstuffs 
and tobacco are the important. 
The foundations for an iron and steel 
industry, as well as cotton textile pro 
duction, are being laid. 
¢Common Outlets—Tradewise, the 
three territories are closely interlocked. 
Not only do thev trade among them 
selves, but they tend to depend 
mon sources for most of their imports, 
and they have the same major export 
markets. Transport problems put all 
three territories in the same boat. Nonc 
has direct access to the sea, all depend 
on ports in Mozambique in the East, 
South Africa, and Angola on the West 
Coast. Central African rail lines and 
the ports are now badly overloaded. 

What’s needed is 
territorial planning and investment to 
break the transport bottleneck. And 
that kind of planning—in transport as 
well as industrv and agriculture—can 
be had only if there’s a strong central 
authority able to make major cconomic 
decisions, and to attract foreign capital. 
e Snags—Already the plan has two 
strikes on it. Federation bitterly 
opposed by Africans themselves in all 
three territorics; thev sce themselves 
as the traditional safe- 
guards to their welfare written into the 
scheme. Yet the arguments for federa- 
tion have seemed so strong London 
(to the Labor government as well as to 
the Conservatives) that it means to 
push on regardless. In no other way, 
the argument runs, can thi terri 
tories be made economically viable; and 
only through economic development 
does the African stand a ghost of a 
chance of bettering himself. There’s an 
implied political angle, too. Without 
federation, Southern Rhodesia may well 
succumb to the strong for drawing 
it toward South Africa. If that hap 
pens, the nationalism and race strife 
now tearing at South Africa will move 
north into Central Africa 
¢ Debit Side—Even federation is 
risky. Its success depends almost en- 
tirely on the white settlers of Central 
Africa giving the natives a fair shake. 
The settlers, in turn, will need a tre- 
mendous amount of patience on the 
part of native leaders. 

Whites—or “Europeans’—are only a 
tinv minority—some 171,000 out of 
a total Central African population of 
more than 6-million. Most of them are 
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Last week while the British were 
fighting a rear-guard action in another 
part of Central Africa (page 166), they 
were getting ready to abandon one of 
their strongholds on the Nile. ‘There 
was dancing in the streets as Egypt and 
Britain signed an agreement that will, 
in three years, make the Sudan an in 
dependent nation. And the signing of 
the agreement goes a long way toward 

canceling Egypt's last ebjection to join- 
ing a Middle East defense system tied 
to NATO. 

The Sudan, which for 53 years was 
ruled jointly by Britain and Egypt, is 
located strategically along the Nile. It’s 
one-third the size of the U.S., and has 
a population of 8.5-million. It is mainly 
an agricultural area, with cotton the big 
crop. But it also has gold, cobalt, and 
salt—much of it untapped. 

Racially, it’s a nation of contrasts: 
In the north, the people are civilized 

«ff Moslems; the 2.5-million natives in 
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cattle, began to drift down from the North. Bigger changes lie ahead for... 


Independent Nation 


the south, mostly pagan, are far less 
advanced. But economic differences, 
at least, are lessening as modern farm- 
ing methods—such as vaccination of 
cattle (picture, above)—move south. 

¢ Bottleneck Broken—he impasse be- 
tween Britain and Egypt started in the 
fall of 1951, when Egypt declared that 
the Sudan was an integral part of Egypt. 
To counter this, the British began to 
back a Sudanese independence move- 
ment. The first break came soon after 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib took over 
power in Egypt last summer. 

Naguib, who is one-quarter Sudanese, 
didn’t think an independent Sudan was 
such a bad idea. Also, he wanted to 
repair Egypt's frayed ties with the West, 
so he opened up talks with the Brit 


ish and the Sudanese. After a lot of- 


hard bargaining on both sides, with 
the U.S. backing Britain, agreement 
was finally reached last week. 

Here are the main provisions of the 
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These letters will be 
of interest to you: 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
We welcome development and will be pleased 
to co-operate with existing industry and new 
industries that locate here 

As an indication of the tax consciousness of 
the Board of Supervisors, Monterey Count 
tax rate amounts to $1.47 per $1 
valuation. This low rate is 
county tax rates of any urban county in Cal 
ifornia. 













10 of assessed 


g the lowest 


(signed ) A. B Jacob en 

Chairman, Monterey Count 
Board of Supery 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
Monterey County assessment practices 













procedures have been commended by the Stat 
Board of Equalization as being the cou 
nearest to the recommended { 

We, with other agencies of gove ent 
come industry to Monterey County, and 
will continue to strive for fair assessments 





(signed) Walter R. Ta 
Assessor in and for 
County of Monterey 
State of California 



















MONTEREY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, INC, 
a non-profit t 
We've prepared an informative booklet tl 
presents the basic facts of Monte rey Count 
You are invited to write for t booklet, « 
your company letterhead, please. Your lett 
addressed to Dept. K, Monterey County In 
dustrial Development, Salinas, California 
will be handled prompt! nd, of course 
in a confidential f 
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CENTURIES-OLD customs prevailed in the villages along the Nile until .. . MODERN IDEAS, such as the vaccination of 


Sudan: It May Be the World's Next 


BRITAIN’S ambassador Sir Ralph Stevenson (left) and Egypt's SUDAN’S PARLIAMENT will get new powers immediately; in 
Major Gen. Naguib shake hands on the treaty. Now... three years it may be the government of an independent nation. 
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it to set up an intervening corporation 
like Shell's. 

In addition, a third law was passed 
allowing Canadian citizens or corpora- 
tions to own land, if they come from a 
province that lets Washington residents 
own land. And a constitutional amend- 
ment was presented to the legislature 
that would completely rule out the 
alien ban. If it is approved, it will go 
to the people for a referendum vote in 
1954. The amendment would end all 
restrictions on alien ownership of land 
on the West Coast: California’s law 
was declared unconstitutional last April, 
Oregon’s law is no more. 
¢ Hearty Welcome—Lawyers say that 
there will still be a shadow of a doubt 
over the constitutionality of the laws 
legalizing Shell and Oerlikon’s opera- 
tions until the amendment goes 
through. But they figure that will 
be no problem, since Washington is 
looking for capitalé to develop its re- 
sources. At any rate, both Shell and 
Ocrlikon are set to go ahead with their 
plans. 

Shell’s proposed $75-million refinery 
will be the biggest north of California, 
will draw its oil from the Alberta pipe- 
line, which is to open next October. 
Ocrlikon is just getting under way 
after spending most of the last two 
vears setting up a plant and _ training 
workers. At the start it will push sales 
of high-voltage switchgears to the 
utilities of the region. There's big 
competition from Westinghouse and 
General Electric, but Oerlikon figures 
it has one big factor in its favor: It is 
the only producer with a plant in the 
Northwest. 


PanAm Has Another Plan: 


Revolutionary new method 
rust-proofs precision machinery 


with NOX-RUST 

Vapor-Wrapper | 
-.. the amazing new 
chemically active paper 


that cuts packaging costs 
by 50% and more! 


Protect metal parts from rust— 
without liquid rust preventives! 
Simply wrap them in Vapor- 
Wrapper, the revolutionary new 
paper that wraps out rust! With 
Vapor-Wrapper you can deliver 
products ‘‘factory fresh’’. . . ready 

for immediate use. A new chemical 
within Vapor-Wrapper makes mois- 

ture laden air non-corrosive, sur- 
rounds and protects metal surfaces 
with a rust-preventive vapor... 
without the need for an air-tight package. 
Vapor-Wrapper protects everything 
from precision micrometers to complex 
machines . . . makes rust-proofing as 
simple as wrapping a package! 

The wonder-working chemical used in 





Vapor-Wrapper is an exclusive develop- 

ment of NOX-RUST laboratories, and is 
covered by U.S. Patents. It is also availa- 
ble in crystal form for blowing into other- 


Tourist Rate for Cargo 


The airline industry is buzzing again. 


And, as usual, Pan American World 
Airways started the buzzing. This 
weck PanAm proposed what is, in effect, 
a tourist rate for transatlantic air cargo. 
If it goes through, PanAm_ promises, 
bulk shipments will go by air from 
New York to London for 60¢ a Ib., 
against the present $1.10. 
¢ Why?—The move isn’t surprising in 
view of PanAm’s previous performance. 
It was the first airline to plump for 
low-fare, high-volume passenger traffic 
across the Atlantic. That was back in 
1948. When tourist rates went into 
effect last year, all the airlines racked up 
heavy increases in volume. Now Pan- 
Am expects the same results in air- 
freight, has already ordered some DC- 
6A_ airfreighters capable of carrying 
20,000-Ib. loads. 

The aim, of course, is to underbid 
surface transport. PanAm has had four 
years of experience doing that in Latin 
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wise inaccessible areas. 





One company saved $15,000 a year 
in packaging precision office machines 
since changing to Vapor-Wrapper! 
Let Vapor-Wrapper reduce your 
packaging costs, just as it is now do- 
ing for many of America’s leading 
companies. *Name on request 











NOX-RUST Vapor-Wrapper conforms 
to Military Specification MIL-P-3420, 
Packaging Materials, Volatile Corro- 
sion Inhibitor Treated. 


NOX:RUST 
(“VPPOR 
WRAPPER 


NOX-RUST 


Chemical Corporation 
2431 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
« 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Name 


Firm 


A major clutch manufacturer solves 
one of the TOUGH EST rust prob- 
lems with Vapor-Wrapper! 


Rust Prevention Specialists Since 1935, 
NOX-RUST makes scores of rust 
preventives for all jobs, including 
those which must meet government 
and Armed Forces specifications 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper !oday! 


ae 


NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 
2431 S. Halsted, Chicago &, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet on 
Vapor-Wrapper, the rust preventive 
paper that wraps ov? rust. 


sO 
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PERRYGRAF Qed 


vet 


a 
or turn a disc... 


Here is the modern way to make it easy for prospects 
to buy. Engineering data sales information . 
pricing is simplified with PERR YGRAF Slide- Charts. 


They create inquiries help make sales. 


Send for booklet illustrating 
and telling how two hundred 
companies have used them 
successfully 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY Pb 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Oesigners and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP. 1501 West Madison, Maywood, Ill. 
Representatives in Principol Cities 


tolerances 
finer than 
spider-silk ! 





Ground to be round... 
round all over... 

within ten-millionths of an 
inch, Universal Precisioneered 
Balls are as accurate as the 
fixed stars! Mirror-smooth 
with minimal torsional 
resistance for oscillating 
conditions. Silent in operation 
at high speeds 


Quality-controtied Universal 
Precisioneered Balls of chrome 
and stainless steel are universal 
favorites. We also produce 
balls from bronze, aluminum, 
and other materials 

all 100% inspected, 

all individually gauged 


Universal 
Ball co. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
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BRITAIN’S Sir Robert Howe will stand by 
during the three-year transition period. 


treatv: ‘The Sudanese are to elect a na- 
tional assembly next month. For a 
period not to exceed three years, this 
assembly will run the country under the 
guidance of the British Governor Gen 
cral, Sir Robert Howe (picture, above), 
who will be advised and, in some cases, 
controlled by an international commis- 
sion (two Sudanese members, one each 
from Egypt, Pakistan, and Britain). 

Then, within three vears—or sooner 
if the Sudanese say thev’re ready—a 
plebescite will be held to determine 
whether the people of the Sudan want 
complete independence, partnership in 
the British Commonwealth, or some 
sort of union with Egypt. At that time, 
all Egyptian and British troops will pull 
out. 
¢ Step Toward Unity—The U.S., Brit- 
ain, and France long have been try- 
ing to line up Egypt as a part of the 
Middle East defense system. But whik 
the Sudan situation was up in the air, 
Egypt has refused even to consider join- 
ing such a command. 

The only big difference that still has 
to be ironed out is the Suez Canal. 
Egypt has demanded that all British 
and other foreign troops get out of 
Suez; Britain has maintained that it 
can’t until it is assured that the area 
will be adequately protected. Now, 
with relations between the two coun- 
tries at a postwar high, both feel that a 
solution can be found. 

Britain, France, Turkey, and the 
U.S. proposed last vear to settle the 
question by setting up a five-nation de- 
fense system to dovetail with NATO. 
One of the command’s duties would 
be to defend Suez on an international 
basis. At that time, the Egvptians 
turned thumbs down. Now, however, 
there’s a good chance that Naguib will 
reverse the policies of his predecessors 

as he did in the case of the Sudan 


Aliens Welcome 


Washington State ends 
its laws barring alien-con- 
trolled companies from own- 
ing land. 


The State of Washington is giving its 
laws on the ownership of land by aliens 
a complete overhaul. Reason: It found 
that Shell Oil Co. couldn’t legally buy 
land for a $75-million refinery it plans 
to build there; that Pacific Ocrlikon 
Co., Tacoma subsidiary of the big 
Swiss electrical and armament outfit, 
had invested $2-million during the past 
two years on a plant it can’t own under 
Washington laws. 
¢ A Shocking Exposure—Al! this came 
to light a couple of wecks ago when 
Shell went before the legislature to 
clarify its position under Washington’s 
63-year-old constitution [he state 
bible says that aliens, or corporations in 
which aliens hold the majority of stock, 
cannot own land. 

Under a strict interpretation of the 
law, that means Shell: It’s a Delaware 
corporation, but it’s controlled by 
British and Dutch interests. Under any 
interpretation, the law would include 
Oerlikon, which is directly owned by 
a Swiss firm. Oecrlikon, who 
wasn’t questioned until the 
sode, knew this all along, but 
that U.S. reciprocal _ treaties 
Switzerland would 
law. 

e All Bars Down—Ocerlikon 

to depend on the federal 
now, for last week the Wa 
legislature passed two laws | 
the operations of both Shell 
kon. 

The first law removed the d 
Shell by permitting compan 
porated in the U.S. to own 
though they are foreign controlled. The 
second law lets Oerlikon in by allowing 
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Get tomorrow’s product off the ground today 


These men are working for your 
grandchildren. 

In the rainy Northwest, lumber- 
men are testing chemical sprays that 
kill brush and unwanted trees, but 
leave fir seedlings unharmed. 

Made from two Hooker Chemi- 
cals (tetrachlorobenzene and mono- 
chloroacetic acid), the sprays give 
valuable young firs a head start on 
competing brush and trees. They 
offer great hope of cutting cost, sim- 
plifying and speeding the job of 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 


NIAGARA FALLS » TACOMA 


growing tomorrow’s forests. 

Is mass-production of timber so 
different from mass-production of 
what you make? 

Perhaps there's a spot in your pro- 
duction line where chemicals made 
from salt can quickly iron out a pro- 
duction problem. Maybe you can do 
a job faster, better, or more cheaply 
—with Hooker Chemicals. 


The proof? Thirty different indus- 
tries are doing it. 

Why not ask us—today—to talk 
things over with your technical men? 
Don't wait for competition to start 
crowding you. Now's the time to 
team up with a supplier who be- 
lieves in the unlimited future of 
chemicals from salt—who is alert to 
its possibilities in your industry. 


What chlorine and alkali chemicals are doing for industry 
Free 24-page illustrated booklet tells in nontechnical language 
how industry is using chemicals made from salt. Also lists 
Hooker products and processes. For your copy, write us at 21 
Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Fails, N. Y. 


HOOKER 
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Protect Your Plant 


Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup- 
plies can be stored out-of-doors. Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi- 
tions, and combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


SEND FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catalog. 
Write to: ANcHor Post Propucts Inc., In- 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6675, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


with 





MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate. Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELERS 


Rismarc 
Hotel 


CLOM 1O EVERYTHING IN 


CHICAGO 


OTTO K. EITEL, President 
MAROLD P BOCK, General Manager 





America; now boasts that it can fly, 
say, 3,300 lb. of outboard motors from 
Canada to Venezucla for around $900, 
in one week’s time. By sea, the ship- 
ment would cost over $1,000 and take 
a month. 

¢ How?—The plan is to slash the rate 
for shipments of over 1,100-lb. by 45%; 
charges for smaller lots would remain 
the same. The favorable rate, PanAm 
hopes, will encourage forwarders to con- 
solidate their shipments. At present, 
PanAm people say, the air cargo busi- 
ness is bogged down in more than 
3,000 different rate charges for different 
items. ““There’s more red tape than 
business,” complains one official. 
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More about beef: A Michigan butcher 
has agreed to stop selling steaks from 
New Zealand (BW—Feb.14'53,p131) 
after protests from angry local farm 
groups. Elsewhere, farmers are com- 
plaining to Washington about the im- 
ports. But several meat markets around 
the country continue to sell New Zea- 
land beef at rock-bottom prices. 
“ 

Oil denationalization in Turkey has be- 
gun to pay off (BW—Dec.6’52,p142). A 
U.S. engineering outfit, Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., has signed up with the Turk- 
ish government to build a $7-million re- 
finery, along with other facilities includ- 
ing a 26-mi. pipeline. 


. 
Last week in Mexico: The battle be- 
tween Mexican and U.S. Gulf Coast 
shrimp fishermen is heating up. The 
Mexican Navy has been ordered to 
shoot at poachers in Mexican waters 
(Mexico insists on the 9-mi. limit), who 
are accused of pirating $3.5-million 
worth of shrimp so far this vear....A 
sudden spurt oF entails -illegal immi- 
grants—across the Rio Grande has offi- 
cials of both countries worried. During 
January, U.S. immigration — officials 
caught 62,215 illegal aliens—and a lot 
more got away. 

e 
Research executives of several U.S. 
companies will go to Europe in April, 
study scientific facilities there. The 
project, sponsored by Stanford Research 
Institute, may result in some U.S. re- 
search being farmed out to European 
labs. 

+ 
Four good neighbor nations got top 
credit ratings in the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau’s semiannual survey 
of Latin America: Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Panama. Brazil 
was the only market to be rated “very 
evil on credit and “very slow” on col- 
ections—a reaction to Brazil’s big back- 
log of unliquidated dollar debts. 


U.N’s Advice... 


. . . to the Latin Amer- 
ican businessman: Push trade 
with Europe and buy less 
from the U.S. 


Businessmen who have run up against 
stiff European competition in Latin 
America were slightly taken aback last 
week. From Geneva, the United Na- 
tions released a report chastising Euro- 
peans for failing to sell more in Latin 
America. Similarly, Latinos are urged 
to pull up their socks and push sales 
in Europe. 
¢ Unnatural—Despite the increasing 
parade of European, especially West 
German, salesmen south of the border, 
U.N. experts maintain that 1951 vol- 
ume of trade between the two conti- 
nents is still below that of 1913. They 
advise European and Latin American 
governments to “find ways of import- 
ing more from each other and less from 
areas in which they have trouble pay- 
ing their way’—in other words, the 
U.S. 

A natural trade relationship, says the 

U.N., is badly out of whack. Western 
Europeans have lost their traditional 
suppliers of food and raw materials in 
the Communist East; they're covering 
their needs only through U.S. aid and 
by incurring deficits with North Amer- 
ica. They've concentrated on selling 
the wrong products (mainly consumer 
goods) to the wrong countries (Argen- 
tina) where capacity to import has 
shrunk). At the same time, two world 
wars have made Latin Americans de- 
pendent on the U.S.; in many cases 
they have overimported U.S. goods. 
Latin American primary producers have 
failed to expand their exports, so they 
have been hard put to cover imports of 
capital equipment for industry. 
e Some Advice—The U.N. study urges 
European governments to raise incen- 
tives to exporters, improve payment and 
credit facilities, delivery schedules, tech- 
nical services, spare parts, and advertis 
ing. Latin Americans must boost out- 
put of raw materials, rethink tariff pol 
icies, riake sure prices are in line. The 
study suggests that a payments scheme, 
like the European Payments Union, 
might be developed to cover the two- 
way trade. And it outlines prospects 
in several specific trade items. Among 
them are: 

e Latin American meat sales to 
Europe can expand. But Latins must 
find a way to increase output, put ex- 
ports on a firm price and delivery basis. 

e Europe’s tractor and farm ma- 
chinery industry can now mect almost 
all Latin needs, heretofore supplied by 


the U.S. 
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down into the ranks of the staff men 
who function so importantly in both 
House and Senate committees. Michael 
J. Bernstein, the Senate committee's 
technician on ‘T-H matters, was sug: 
gested by ‘Taft people to Sen H. 
Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, the 
committee chairman. Edward A. Mce- 
Cabe, counsel for the House committee, 
also was “nominated” by ‘Taft sup- 
porters. 

¢ Reflections—Both Bernstein and Mc- 
Cabe indicate the way ‘Taft sentiment 
extends down the line from the labor 
law’s co-author to the men who will 
have a lot to do about drafting changes. 

Both are relatively unknown. Bern- 
stein, +7, is from New York, but has 
been working in Washington since 
World War II. A graduate of the law 
school at New York University, he also 
attended the University of Michigan. 
¢ On the Inside—Bernstcin worked for 
two and a half years in the solicitor’s 
office of the Labor Dept., then shifted 
in 1948 to the legal staff of Robert N. 
Denham, then general counsel for the 
National Labor Relations Board. As a 
scnior attorney, Bernstein worked par- 
ticularly on unfair-labor-practice com- 
plaints. 

At the time, NLRB was under heavy 

criticism for alleged partiality toward 
unions; critics accused the board of 
trying to undermine T-H. Bernstein 
was one of the few solid supporters of 
‘T-H in NLRB offices. That was why he 
caught ‘Taft's attention. His inner 
knowledge of NLRB will help in the 
Senate committee — discussions—par- 
ticularly when ‘Taft’s proposals for re- 
organization of NLRB come up. On the 
other hand, he is inexperienced in 
legislative work generally. 
*A Familiar Face—~McCabe, 35-year- 
old counsel for the House committee, 
has been associated with Taft people 
since the ‘I-H “watchdog committee” 
days of the 80th Congress. He was 
executive assistant in 1948 to Thomas 
I. Shrover, ‘Taft’s former labor aide 
and later chicf counsel of the “‘watch- 
dog committee” charged with keeping 
a close watch on the transition from 
the pre-1947 Wagner act to the ‘I-H 
labor law. 

Before that, McCabe worked for 
Sen. Ball in 1946, after leaving the 
Army. He helped Ball draft his version 
of a labor law—more conservative than 
the one that finally passed. 

Since the ‘watchdog committee” 
went out of business, McCabe has been 
a legislative adviser to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and for the last 
two years he has been an attorney in the 
Washington office of the American 
Hotel Assn. 
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“‘Even duh guy you stole dat suit from 
couldn't climb over dis fence !“’ 


This burglar has a good point there. 
Professional climbers, as well as 
amateurs, would balk at the barbed 
wire that tops a Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence. 

Cyclone Fence guards property 
effectively. What’s more, with 
Cyclone, you get a fence that gives 
satisfying service. Posts stay 
straight. Gates don’t drag. Top- 


rails won’t bend or break because 
they ‘‘give’’ with changes in tem- 
perature. There’s an extra-thick zinc 
coating, applied after weaving, that 
provides far more protection against 
rust than ordinary galvanizing. 

Cyclone’s many special features 
and different styles of fence are 
described in our free booklet. Send 
the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET Our informative booklet ic filled with photographs, draw- 


ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 


wa.) FENCE and gates for the protection of property. Whether you're 


interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 
this booklet worth while. Send for copy. It’s free. 


———-CLIP THIS COUPON ——-~ SEND IT TO" 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 423 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet 











LABOR COMMITTEE AIDES, Edward A. McCabe in House (left) and Michael J. 
Bernstein in Senate (right) reflect strong hand ‘Taft will have in revising labor law, as. . . 


Congress Tackles Taft-Hartley 


This year's climate is better for hearings on Taft- 
Hartley revisions. But it will take a lot of work and millions 


of words of testimony to get 


Congress this weck got down to the 
long and arduous job of reexamining 
the ‘Taft-Hartley labor law for the 
second time since it was passed in 1947. 
The House Labor Committee settled 
into a routine of hearings sure to extend 
well into the spring. Its counterpart 
in the Senate will start hearings Mar. 2. 
¢ Work and Time—As Congress rolls 
up its thing becomes 
certain: No quick action can be ex- 
pected on Taft-Hartley 

\ lot of staff work will have to be 
done by committee aides. Millions 
of words of testimony will have to be 
heard—much of it contradictory. ‘Then, 


sleey cs, onc 
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bills in shape. 


after committee deliberations, bills to 
amend the 1947 labor law will reach 
House and Senate floors along about 
May or June. 

¢ Opt-mistic—Labor committee chair 
men and administrative spokesmen 
talk earnestly of final passage of bills 
by midvear; labor leaders would like 
to see that schedule met, but privatels 
they don’t expect it to be. “Next vear, 
before the elections,” they “Not 
this vear.” 

The labor prediction isn’t being 
taken seriously on Capitol Hill. Every- 
body there admits that changing ‘T-H 
will take time, and lots of it. But Con 


Sav. 


lent it will 
midyear, 


gressional leaders are confi 
be done in 1953, if 
then not long afterward 

There is some ba for their 
optimism. They're quich point out 
that this time reexamination of T-H 
is being undertaken under entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances than before. Labor 
is less antagonistic toward the law, and 
gencrally there’s a mor operative 
spirit toward revision 
e Softened Up—As the House opened 
its hearings, Chairman Samuel K. Mc- 
Connell, Jr., of Pennsylvania, regarded 
by labor as a moderat« views 
(BW —Nov.8'52,p29), made clear that 
the committee must look for—and in- 
sist on—a moderate approach to re- 
visions. When a member 
suggested outright repeal of ‘T-H, Mc- 
Connell said politely but firmly that 
the group shouldn't wast time on 
extreme views—no matte! hich side 
they come from. 

“Experience and the pa 
he said, “have softened 
of many extremists, both 
in management. A_ bett 
seems to prevail than h 
several years. I am 
adjustments and chang: 
worked out.” 

This attitude was reflected 
when Rep. Wingate H. L 1 Texas 
Democrat, argued for ct on what 
he called industrvwide bargaining and 
strikes. Even committee members who 
ordinarily side with him ntlvy did 
not agree with this Luca yposal. 

e Spade Work—I’or the most part, the 
first two weeks of House hearings were 
devoted to testimony b nbers of 
the committee—explorato ussions 
lay the groundwork for 

later. 

Administration propo 
heard whenever Seercta: f 
Martin Durkin is 
them, and it appears that won't be 
before early March. AFL, CIO, and 
independent union  spok n may 
have their turns before that 

So far, few from busin 
have requested appointm 
—although some have got in 1 
committee staff personnel t 
minor points of law be cl 
forthcoming revision 
e At the Helm—Meanwhile, it is 
evident daily that Sen. Robert A 
will have the most to s bout 
wav T-H will be amended. H« 
conduct the Senate heari 
Mar. 2, but his effectiven 
even more on the floor. Th 
influence changes in the la 
majority leader. 

Taft's thinking will be refi 


not 
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UAW Wants Work Guarantee 


Although automobile contracts don't expire for two 
years, union leaders are outlining their new demand now, 
to give industry time to study its provisions. 


Officers of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) will take the wraps off UAW’s 
1955 annual-wage demand at the 
union’s convention in Atlantic City 
next month. 

After a year’s study, union committee- 
men have roughed out a guaranteed 
work program. Its framework is fairly 
well constructed, but the covering de- 
tails are still lacking—particularly, the 
elemental detail of cost. 

Union officers and their aides are now 
busy filling in these details, with a con- 
vention deadline of Mar. 20 to be met. 
‘T*tey want to have a full and specific 
plan ready for delegates this year—even 
though the demand can’t be made until 
automobile contracts expire in mid- 
1955. UAW wants to hand the annual- 
wage demand to auto companies two 
years carly—so that companies can’t 
argue in 1955 that they need time to 
study the union program. 
¢ Guarantees—The report in its. still- 
tentative state calls for these guarantees: 

e For workers with two-year sen- 
iority, a guarantee of 52 weeks’ work at 
80% of a man’s regular pay, figured on 
a 40-hour work-week. 

¢ For those with one-year seniority, 
26 weeks’ work at 80% of regular pay. 

¢ Those with less than one vear 
seniority would have no guarantee of 
work. 

UAW wants work guarantees, not 
pay guarantces. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the auto union and of CIO, 
says it is feasible to guarantee the em- 
ployment of auto workers year-round at 
something like 80% of regular hours. 
Companies disagree. 
¢ Reuther’s Plan—Some vears ago, 
Reuther suggested that auto companies 
end seasonal ups and downs in produic- 
tion and sales by promoting slack-season 
business through price discounts. ‘That 
way, Reuther hypothesized, cnough 
customers would buy cars in, sav, the 
January-February slack period to assure 
a uniform market all year. Factories 
could be run without shutdowns or 
slowdowns, and work guarantees would 
be practical. 

At that time, auto makers scoffed at 
the Reuther plan; they said the idea of 
varving price structures did not make 
good sense from cither a business or 
merchandising point of view. They 


haven’t changed their minds since. 
Inasmuch as UAW’s approach to a 
guaranteed wage will be based on work 
guarantees, it is likely that some for- 
mula of the kind worked out before 
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by Reuther will be included in the re- 
port to the convention. 

¢ How Much?—Even so, UAW recog- 
nizes that layoffs can’t be prevented 
entirely, and that a guaranteed-work 
program must therefore be backed up 
with reserves for payments when layofts 
occur. So far, UAW planners have 
run into trouble figuring out how 
much reserves should be, and what they 
would cost employers. 

There are two reasons for the uncer- 
tainty. There is no solid basis for fig- 
uring the extent of layoffs and the cost 
of payments to cover them once the 
auto industry settles back to normal 
levels of demand. It’s all guesswork. 
Moreover, there is a matter of conflict 
between what UAW thinks an em- 
ployer should pay under a guaranteed- 
work plan and state laws covering un- 
cmployment compensation. 

UAW would like to see an employer 
committed only to paying the differ- 
ence between a _ worker's guaranteed 
weekly wage and any unemployment 
compensation he might collect in a lay- 
off. However, most state laws provide 
that as long as a worker gets even a 
part of his pay from his employer, he 
isn't cligible for unemployment-com- 
pensation from the state. 
¢ Law Changes—The union, therefore, 
will include in its report to convention 
delegates a proposal that state laws be 
amended so that workers receiving pay 
for hours not actually worked would 
be eligible for state jobless pay. 

Until state laws are changed, the 
union will call on employers to pay 
the full amount of guaranteed pay. 

Under UAW’s tentative plan, pay- 
ments would be made from a reserve 
fund set up by cach employer, and 
financed by contributions of up to 10% 
of payroll. Employer contributions 
would cut off whenever the reserve fund 
reached a predetermined level—set com- 
pany by company, in bargaining. 
¢ Others, Too?—UAW’s  guaranteed- 
work program is sure to be reflected in 
longfange plans of other CIO¢funions. 
The euneincant union in CIO, the 
United Steelworkers, has already gone 
on record for an annual wage plan. It 
wants 30-hour guarantees of work or 
pay for 52 weeks for employees with 
three-year seniority. 

Other CIO unions haven’t outlined 
formal plans yet, but are out for some 
form of wage guarantee. The likeli- 
hood is that they'll ask for whatever 
UAW does—and perhaps sooner. 
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SNARLED? 
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MPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


You don’t have to put up with business 
blockades caused by overloaded inside 
communications. It can’t happen when 
you equip your business with AMPLICALL 
—your own internal communication sys 
tem with ‘‘clear line’’ facilities. AMPLICALI 
provides 2-second speech contact within 
and between departments frees busy 


switchboards for important outside calls 

keeps personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse—-eases business pressure and gets 
work done faster. Today, more than ever, 
your business needs AMPLICALL. There is 
a system to fit your special needs. Get the 
full facts today! 


SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
For your nearest AMPLI 
CALL specialist, look under 
“Intercommunication’’ in 
your classified phone book 

ot write direct for full details 


x 
§ RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


| 3523-S Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


H (J Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
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weRiTES 
pean’ 
MARKS 


on any surface 


in BoLD Ay 
or fine Os 
LINES 


Why use crayons, paint or 
tags—when you can mark 
with the Flo-master in 
less time with no muss 
or fuss! 


Widely used in industrial 
plants for marking on 
metal, wood, glass, 
cloth, ete.—with special 
Flo-master Inks—in all 
colors — instant-drying, 
durable, waterproof 

At stationers, art 

stores or write for POCKET 
descriptive folder to SIZE 
Cushman & Denison 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 
BW.-1, 183 W. 23rd 
St, N.Y. 11, N.Y 





* higher in 
West and 
Canada 


MAGHETHERMIC 


corporation 
3990 SIMON ROAD, YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 
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NAM Can't See Productivity Pay 


w= ‘HE ANNUAL improve- 
ment factor or productivity 
increase was unveiled in CIO's 
United Auto Workers contract with 
General Motors back in 1948, 
many management men hailed it as 
sound wage policy. By the time 
UAW and GM reaffirmed it in 
their 1950 pact, other companies 
and unions had started to use varia- 
tions of it in their own contracts. 

The Wage Stabilization Board 
O.K.'d_ productivity provisions in 
contracts written before the stabi- 
lization program went into effect, 
and WSB was about to declare a 
policy approving them in new 
agreements when it went out of 
business last December 


T HE BASIS for these increases is 
an attempt to compensate 
groups of industrial workers for 
their contribution to increased out- 
put. It is a difficult value to meas- 
ure. No sure system has been 
worked out, even though many 
studies have been made of the prob- 
lem by management, unions, and 
the government. Nevertheless, bar- 
i talk, backed up by 
acts, has shaped productivity pro- 
visions that have been widely ac- 
cepted, at least as workable begin- 
nings. 

Last week, however, the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers 
seemed to be reversing the trend 
when it concluded, from a study it 
made of other surveys of the prob- 
lem, that productivity increases 
were “impractical and undesirable” 
as national wage policy. NAM con 
cedes that workers’ skills and their 
willingness to go along with tech- 
nological changes are factors in in 
creased productivity. But it doesn’t 
think they are grounds enough for 
pay increases. Insofar as NAM’s 
position will be adopted by some 
emplovers in their own labor policy, 
it represents a split in management 
think:ng on this subject. AFL came 
onto the scene last weckend with 
recommendations of its own for 
productivity increases. 


T HE IDEA of productivity in- 
creases is not unlike the princi- 
ple of incentive pay systems. Both 
aim at paying extra for increases in 


output, though incentive — plans 
compensate employees individually, 


while productivity rai 
entire plant or company 

Computing incentiv tes is a 
complex matter, and many con- 
cerns that would incline toward the 
principle shy away because of the 
difficulties involved. What's more, 
many unions have been opposed to 
the idea and cite early abuses and 
speed-ups as their rea he 
AFL International ‘Ty iphical 
Union, for example, for its lo 
cals to write incentive 
sions of any kind into t 
tracts 

But the underlying i 
ways had wide acceptan 
agement circles and p 
been a major reason for manag 
ment acceptance of th roduc 
tivity principle. It, too, has pitfalls. 
NAM cites the fact that it is ex 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascribe to cach element in the 
production formula its share of the 
bounty. New machine nd ma 
terials, new processes bett vork 
ing conditions, all these and more 
contribute to the stea rising 
productivity of American industry. 
Labor has put in for its share of 
the increases, and thus far, many 
management men have seen fit to 
hear union claims and negotiate 
productivity raises. 


: OLLECTIVE BARGAINING is grad- 
ually hewing out answers to 
many of the problems of the pro 
ductivity concept. Research meth 
ods are being developed, and evi- 
dence is constantly being « mm piled. 

NAM takes a dim view of these 
attempts when it expresses doubt 
that there ever will be enough data 
to grant productivity boosts accu 
rately. Instead, the association 
proposes that companies cut prices 
when they reach increased pro- 
ductivity. This, too, requires con 
siderable information, and it also 
assumes classical compett ondi 
tions. Their existence in many seg 
ments of the econom it best 
questionable 

The process of collective bargain 
ing, though never perfect and cer 
tainly not in this cas¢ it least 
an approach to the problem It 
scems a little premature to try to 
write it off as impractical and un 
desirable when it has had _ hardly 
any experience in operation 
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Toledo Plan Gets a Boost 


Treasury clears the way for further expansion of 
UAW's areawide pension plan, a system that lets a man carry 


his pension from job to job. 


Unions have one major objection to 
the way almost all industrial pension 
programs are set up today: Workers 
have no vested interest in the plans— 
they can’t shift jobs from plant to plant 
without losing accrued retirement 
credits. 

The solution, as the unions see it, is 
a system of industrywide pensions, de- 
signed to facilitate the movement of 
workers from job to job without any 
loss of pension credits. But, realistic- 
ally, the unions know such a solution is 
a long way off. That’s why they are in- 
terested in the developing ‘Toledo Plan— 
which last week got a new boost from 
the Treasury Dept. 
¢ Expanding—The Treasury cleared the 
way for a further expansion of the Uni- 
ted Auto Workers (CIO) plan. It ap- 
proved the addition of cight concerns 
to the 19 originally covered by the ‘To- 
Iedo Area UAW (CIO) Retirement In- 
come Trust Fund. The eight companies 
cmploy a total of about 800 persons, 
bringing the number covered by the 
plan to 2,100. 

UAW’s controversial, hard-won re- 
tirement program went into effect in 
November, 1950 (BW—Nov.4'50,p120). 
The original 19 companies began con- 
tributing 7¢ an hour for cach employee 
into a central fund, administered by a 
joint emplover-union board. ‘The Treas- 
ury approved the program. 
¢ Resistance—When UAW tried to get 
other companies to accept the plan, 
they resisted stubbornly. Even a series 
of small strikes failed to break the op- 
position. But a year later, UAW got 
cight more companies (out of about 40 
negotiating on the issue) to accept the 
plan—provided the ‘Treasury Dept. 
would approve its extension. Pending a 
decision, the cight concerns paid 7¢ 
an hour on their employees into an 
escrow fund. 

Now that the Treasury has acted in 
the plan’s favor, the $75,000 accrued 
in the escrow fund will be added to 
$336,000 accumulated in the central 
fund since Nov. 1, 1950. 
¢ Retirements—So far, 15 workers have 
retired from jobs with the original 19 
firms. ‘They are getting pensions that 
range as high as $117.50 a month—in 
cluding social security. Pensions begin 


at age 65, after 25 years in Toledo Plan 
shops. 

The feature in UAW’s Toledo pro- 
gram that interests the rest of labor is 
the vesting provision: A covered worker 
accumulated 


carries his retirement 
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credits from one Toledo Plan shop to 
another—it doesn’t matter how often 
he shifts around, or how many shops he 
works in, just as long as all of his em- 
ployers contribute to the central fund. 

If the employee quits or is fired, he 
keeps his full pension credits for a year 
and a half; if he’s laid off, he keeps 
his credits intact for three years. 
¢ Others-UAW’s program, fostered 
by the union’s vice-president in To- 
ledo, Richard Gosser, is one of the 
best known of the localized programs 
being considered by major unions as an 
alternative to industrywide retirement 
plans. 

There are others, and some substan- 

tially larger than UAW’s pilot program. 
The New York State Dept. of Labor 
reported late in 1952 that there are 
51 pension plans in New York that 
cover groups of employers—principally 
in garment, longshoring, and maritime 
industries and in a number of AFL 
crafts. Pittsburgh, Chicago, and San 
Francisco also have some forms of 
multi-emplover pension programs. 
« Common Base—Most of these plans, 
however, have three things in common: 
They (1) cover a single craft; (2) are 
negotiated with organized employers, 
usually an employer association; and 
(3) involve small companies in a com- 
petitive market. They are not, there- 
fore, “areawide” pensions in the real 
meaning of the term, but are really 
limited industrywide plans confined to 
a particular job market. 

The “Toledo Plan” is a little different 

and the difference accounts for some 
of the interest in it. While it covers 
tool-and-die shops under contract with 
UAW, it doesn’t stop with them; many 
companies participating in the pro- 
gram have only the remotest connecc- 
tion with the tool-and-die trade; it in- 
cludes even an industrial catering serv- 
ice, 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A settlement for about 18¢ in hourly 
increases ended a strike of 1,150 CIO 
steelworkers at Worthington Corp.'s 
Buffalo plant this week. The walkout 
had lasted four months. 
* 

First convention of the year-old inde- 
pendent Engineers & Scientists of 
America (BW—Nov.22'52,p178) _— de- 
cided in Los Angeles last weck to open 





A NEW PRODUCT 





FOR NEW 
DESIGNS 


Allwood is the 
new hardboard of 
sustained quality 
and strength 
which offers new 
applications and 
use possibilities to 
men in design en- 
gineering. All- 
wood’s ready 
workability, ex- 
ceptional strength 
and durability 
may well be the 
answer to your 
design or manu- 
facturing prob- 
lems. 


Simpson Logging 
Company of Seattle, 
Washington, are ex- 
clusive national 
sales agents for All- 
wood. 


Allwood can be } 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, ® 
shaped, routed, 
planed, sawed, 
nailed, glued, 
and processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or the 
job demands. 


re 


OREGON LUMBER 
COMPANY BAKER, OREGON 


Send for FREF booklet 
The Allwood Story 


*Trade mark of Oregon Lumber Company 


You can 
make sales 


in the new-construction market 


when you 
find prospects 


who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 
find prospects 


every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen...They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. 8533. 


DODGE REPORTS a's 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE oaponation 





Atlas Corporation 
33 Pine Street, Now York 5,N. Y. 


Dividend No. 45 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
ver share has been declared, payable 
March 20. 1953. to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
27, 1953 on the Common Steck of 
Atlas Corporation 

Warrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 
February 11, 1953 


FREE LIST 


PAID ON 


INSURED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. 
Each amount 100% INSURED UP TO 
$10,000 by a Permanent Agency of the 
United States Government. For all types 
of Individual Accounts, Partnerships, Cor- 
porate Accounts, Pensions, Estate & Trust 
Funds, etc. Our Services are FREE. 

















Ask for Confidential Report #331! 


Insured Associations Dividends Bureau 


Dept. B 32 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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First Labor Emergency 


Expiration of 80-day strike injunction at American 
Locomotive Co. may force Administration to reconsider whole 
problem of emergency strike procedures. 


Unless there is a last-minute settle- 
ment, the Eisenhower Administration 
will face its first major labor problem 
next week. An 80-day national emer 
gency strike injunction is about to run 
out in the dispute between the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. and United Steel- 
workers (CIO)—and the White House 
will have to decide what to do about it. 

Obviously, with revisions of the ‘Taft- 
Hartley act now before Congress (page 
114), a national-emergency crisis would 
be ill-timed for those secking a mod- 
erate approach to labor law revisions. 
That includes the White House—and 
labor. Yet, if the American Locomo 
tive-USW antistrike injunction expires, 
the President may be forced to ask 
Congress for special, restrictive legisla- 
tion covering the dispute. 
¢ Background—l'ormer President Tru- 
man invoked T-H last December, to 
end a month-long strike by USW at 
American Locomotive’s Dunkirk (N.Y.) 
works—a principal producer of nickel 
pipe necessary in the atomic energy 
program. The union appealed the in- 
junction barring a strike for 80 days, 
but failed to get a quick Supreme 
Court reversal of the order (BW —Jan. 
10°53,p127). Meanwhile, the union sent 
workers back to their jobs at Dunkirk. 

The 80-day injunction period expires 
Mar. 2. Next week, in compliance with 
T-H, American Locomotive employees 
at Dunkirk will vote on the company’s 
“last offer” of settlement terms. If 
they turn it down, and there is no nego- 
tiated settlement before Mar. 2, the 
government must take steps on that 
dav to have the injunction dissolved. 
After that, Dunkirk workers can strike 
again if they want to. There is nothing 
in I-H to prevent it. 

But, by law, the President must then 
“submit to the Congress a full and com- 
prehensive report on unsuccessful ef- 
forts to end the dispute, together with 
such recommendations as he may sce fit 
to make for consideration and appropri 
ate action.” 
¢ Teeth for T-H—Such a report, com- 
ing at this time, would strengthen the 
position of advocates of tighter T-H 
tcrms, and possibly would force a recon- 
sideration of the whole problem of na- 
tional emergency strike procedures. 

Since ‘T-H] became law in 1947, na- 
tional emergency disputes have reached 
a poll stage just three times, and votes 
on a “last offer” have been conducted 
just twice. In one dispute, Harry 
Bridges’ left-inclined longshoremen re- 


fused to vote on an employer offer; the 
government proceeded as though the 
offer had been voted down 
e Bugs—With the Mar. 2 deadline in 
mind, the Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service has been working hard 
with American Locomotive and USW 
representatives, trying to get them to- 
gether on settlement terms. They had 
not succeeded at midweek. ‘Two factors 
complicated their efforts 

e The national emergency dispute 
at Dunkirk is just one of three involving 
American Locomotive and USW; two 
strikes, at Schenectady and Auburn, 
N. Y., are still on—since stoppages at 
the two plants do not imperil the na- 
tional safety. Both sides are trying to 
settle all three disputes at the same 
time. 

¢ A rhubarb has develope: 
alleged “settlement” in the office of 
FMCS director David L. Cole. P. T. 
Egbert, American Locomotive _presi- 
dent, and David McDonald, new head 
of USW, shook hands on an agreement 
covering all three plants. Cole con- 
gratulated them. But USW’s negotiat- 
ing committee rejected the settlement. 
The American Locomotive-USW rela- 
tionship chilled perceptibh 

According to Egbert, the short-lived 
settlement calling for a 16¢ “package” 
raise at Dunkirk, 144¢ at the two other 
plants, was unjustifiably high—3¢ more 
than anything the company had of- 
fered before. It was agreed on, he said, 
only in the interest of ending the long 
dispute. 
¢ Compromise—When a board of in- 
quiry in the controversy, named by the 
White House last December, split over 
whether American Locomotive had ac- 
tually made a “‘last offer’ to USW, the 
company submitted one: a 124¢ raise; 
a maintenance-of-membership clause 
with no escape period; and three weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years’ service. This is 
substantially less than the “‘scttlement”’ 
in Cole’s office, but is what employees 
wil] vote on. 

At the same time, American Loco- 
motive made clear that it will settle on 
the higher terms contained in the abro- 
gated agreement, with a single proviso: 
The union must accept it, and live up 
to it, in all three plants. American Loco- 
motive contends that USW is holding 
out for a companywide contract cover- 
ing Dunkirk, Schenectady, Auburn, and 
Latrobe (Pa.) plants. The company says 
it won’t agree to any change in present 
plant-by-plant contract bargaining. 
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It’s the Test by Fire 
for High Alloy Steel 


A jet engine on a test stand represents the kind of metal-killing 

that no steel could stand until A-L pioncered in suitable high-te: 

alloys. Then, and only then, came aircraft superchargers, jet at 
engines, gas turbines, etc. @ You may have a problem of 

heat tesistance—of strergth with light weight—or of special! 
requirements. The right special alloy steel can solve it, and v 

people to see. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum ‘=; 





Every time you sign a 
company check by 
hand, you're not only 
wasting executive time 


and energy but you may 





be inviting a forger to 


duplicate your signa- 


ture and raid yourcom- 
pany’s bank account. 

The Todd Protecto- 
graph Check Signer 
puts your signature 
and the funds it con- 
trols under double lock 
and key. 

To get all the facts 
about the Todd Signer 
—the machine that 
carries a $10,000 
guarantee—mail the 


coupon now. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ee 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please let me have full information about 
the Todd Protectograph Check Signer, with- 
out cost or obligation to me. 
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ranks to nonsupervisory technicians’ 
unions scattered across the country. 

. 
A three-year pact ended a 24-day strike 
at two Fairchild Engine & Aircraft 
plants in New York. Settlement with 
United Auto Workers (CIO) provides 
wage boosts of 10¢ to 15¢ an hour for 
1,200 employees, allows a wage reopen- 
ing in 20 months, and calls for a modi- 
fied union shop to take effect in two 
years. 

* 
Resignation of Sam Baron as Canadian 


director of AFL’s textile union is the 
latest in a series of staff upsets in the 
union, which is locked in a bitter fight 
with a CIO rival. Baron was one of the 
leaders in a secession movement to AFL 
that crippled CIO’s textile workers’ 
union (BW—May24'52,p166). 
: 


Wildcat strikes in the Detroit area in 
recent weeks reflect United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) militancy on a demand that 
long-term escalator contracts be re- 
opened and updated (BW—Feb.7’53, 
p108). All walkouts ended quickly. 


Dropping... 


Miners Map Safety Drive 


A look at the record of coal-mine 
fatalities (chart, above) shows a steady 
decline over the last 13 years—at least 
when there were no great catastrophes 
such as those at Centralia and West 
Frankfort, Ill. But while the U-S. 
Bureau of Mines considers 1952’s rela- 
tively low rate of 0.84 deaths per mil- 
lion man-hours worked an encouraging 
sign of the progress of mine-safety ef- 
forts, the United Mine Workers says 
the toll was still too high. 

Translated into actual number killed, 
the 1952 figure represents 546 dead 
miners, nearly three killed for every 
day that the mines operated. And the 
death figure is only part of the record. 
The rate on nonfatal accidents, includ- 
ing those that resulted in total and 


partial disability, hit 55.77 per million 
man-hours worked in bituminous, and 
more than 60 per million in anthracit 
mining. The total for 1952 was 36,800 
injuries, or almost 200 men every work 
ing day. 

e Stiffer Laws—On the basis of this 
record, UMW is now preparing new 
mine-safety demands—on the operators 
and on Congress. Last year, in the wake 
of the West Frankfort disaster, John L. 
Lewis appeared before a Senate com- 
mittee with demands for tougher regu- 
lations (BW —Mavy17'52,p166). Con- 
gress tightened federal safety laws—but 
now the union intends to press again for 
safety legislation with teeth, and for 
contract clauses calling for additional 
precautionary measures. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The end of price controls, of itself, won’t make much difference in your 
FEB. 21,1953 living costs. Price hikes at retail are likely to be few. And of those that do 
’ come along, many would have shown up anyway. 












































} Only about 35% of the items that go to make up the cost-of-living index 
have been under controls lately (against 71% at the start). And on many 
of those items, controls were, at best, technical; actual selling prices were 
well below specified ceilings. 


Most consumer prices were free to move wherever they could—even 
before the new Administration began its “orderly” elimination of curbs. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Viewed academically—ignoring the present play of competition—the 
base for further inflation is still with us. 


The money supply is huge, close to $200-billion. Employment is high, 
hours worked above average, and wage rates rising. 


Yet, unless and until something happens to touch off some new buying 
spree, there’s little danger of a new inflationary spiral. 


SERVICE 


. 
Some price jumps are inevitable, of course, once the ties are off. Here 
and there, on a few items where supplies are still short, you'll be paying more 
than you did under the old ceilings. 


Actually, though, the lifting of curbs is likely to be blamed for more 
damage than it causes. 





Over-all, the main factor in prices today remains competition. The 
strong hold that buyers have on the market will be working against any 
repetition of a price runaway. Business, generally, sees little chance of 
across-the-board increases on what the consumer buys. 





Here’s a rundown of what seems to be in store for some of the major 
items that go to make up the family budget: 

eFood. The retail food price index skidded 1% last year after a fairly 
steady downturn took hold in the second half. Between August and mid- 
January, prices received by farmers dropped an average of 9%. 

Most of this seems to have gone about as far as it can go. Over-all, the 

prospect now is for relatively stable farm prices, with slight increases pos- 
sible. The sharp drops in meat prices appear about ended; beef steers have 
already had an upturn. Moderate hikes now seem likely. 

¢ Clothing. Apparel prices dropped 1.7% in 1952, as measured by the ; 
cost-of-living index. Men’s clothing had a generally slow year, although / 
there was a pickup in the last quarter. If price increases come, they're 
likely to show up mainly in fall lines, and then only if new contracts raise 
labor costs. 


























e Home furnishings. Prices were off 2.3% last year. There’s little sign 
of any sharp hikes soon. Should materials prices go up, costs would inevit- 
ably climb for appliance manufacturers. But there’s a real question whether 
they could or would pass them off at retail. 

e Rent. The slight rise that’s been going on since 1947 picked up speed 
when federal controls went off in most areas last September. The fourth- 
quarter increase amounted to 2%, on the average. More of this seems likely 
as local curbs are relaxed. 

e Autos and fuel. Strong production, full showrooms, and a buyer's 
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We'll build 
you a complete 
artillery shell 


forging plant 
and 
hand you the key 





Salem-Brosius possesses a 

unique background of ex- 

perience in the design and 

fabrication of shell forging 

plants which dates back well 
before World War II, and mak 
this organization the ideal sour 

for such facilities. We are equipped 

to assume the entire contract, or any 

segment thereof. Salem-Brosius lays 

claim to being highly skilled in the design 

and construction of plants incorporating 
heating furnaces, descalers, preform press« 

shell-forming mills, brooder furnaces, quench 

tanks, materials handling equipment, and all th 

hydraulic, pneumatic, electrical, and fuel systems 

and controls necessary to efficient and economical! 

operation. If you are considering entry into the 

rapidly expanding business of producing ammunition 

to insure our country’s safety, or contemplating expan- 

sion of your current operation, it will pay you to contact 

us. We'll build the complete plant and hand you the key 

or help you with any part of the; problem. Write, wire 

or phone. 


SALEM-BROSTIUS, INC 


Sales and Executive Offices: 248 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Brosius Division, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. + Salem Engineering Division, Salem, Ohio 




















Now you can buy economical cotton 
carpets that equal the finest wool carpets 
—in style, color, serviceability, and luxuri- 
ous beauty! 

Yes, thanks to the magic of a special 
Lotol® latex compound, cotton carpets 
have been promoted from small scatter 
rugs to lovely wall-to-wall carpets that are 
used in some of the most tastefully fur- 
nished homes, offices, and hotels. 

And no wonder! Used by Magee* as a 
backing for cotton rugs, Naugatuck’s Lotol 
gives them a whole roomful of outstand- 
ing advantages. 



































Locks pile for life! New Lotol anchors 

the face yarn to the carpet backing flexibly, ° 
permanently. 

Improves carpet properties! This re- 

markable compound gives carpets finer 

“hand” or body, more resilience, greater 

weight, better feel, and good tacking 

strength. What's more, it prevents ravel- 

ing, wrinkling, and slipping. 

Lotol-backed carpets are not harmed by 
the strongest dyes, either—can be given any 
color or shade. They're completely odor- 
free. And they can be cleaned time and 
time again without danger of shrinking! 





@ Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION, Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics « Agricultural Chemicals 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Cotton Rug by THE Magee Carpet Company, 
in 15 beautiful colors 











Wonder-working Lotol — now availabl 
to industry —is just one of many reasons 
why Naugatuck Chemical is first in latices 
—a reliable source of the finest basic ma 
terials for the finest finished products 

If you're a manufacturer and interested 
in latex for paint, textile and leather treat 
ment, paper impregnation, or for bonding 
coating, dipping, or finishing products of 
all kinds, simply send the coupon below 
"THE Magee Carpe: Company 
295 Fitth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
esonscsebestasscceoonccoosooncscos 

Naugatuck Chemical, 53 Elm Street, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Please send data on Naugatuck latices 
for these end uses: 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 


ee | 
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market will weigh against any increases out of Detroit. A price rise in steel 
could change this some, but that doesn’t seem likely now. On fuel— 
both gasoline and heating—any boosts east of the Rockies will come as a 
surprise. Gasoline stocks are big, and a mild winter held fuel oil sales down. 


If you have special problems in taxes, it’s important to know that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has simplified its procedure fer giving private 
rulings. 

You will always get a ruling now if you ask about the tax effects of 
some contemplated transaction—provided the transaction is one on which 
the law specifically requires you to prove that what you’re doing is not an 
attempt to avoid tax. But you probably won’t get a ruling if your problem is 
simply a factual one—say, a question on the fair market value of property, 
or how much of your home costs you can write off as a business expense. 
You'll have to rely on your own judgment there. 


Preparing a request for a ruling is still a fairly technical affair. It’s 
probably wise to get some expert advice before you write. Here are some 
of the things you should set down: 

¢The complete facts regarding the transaction, giving names and 
addresses of interested parties. Also, any contracts or documents necessary 
to present the facts. 

«A complete statement of the business reason, if there is one, for the 


transaction. 
¢ An argument for your case—together with citations—if you want the 
bureau to rule in a particular way. 

Requests, in duplicate, go to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

* 

Aside from bathing-suit girls, stereo cameras and new Japanese 
imports drew as much attention as anything at this week’s National Photo- 
graphic Show in New York. 

Unquestionably, Japanese 35-mm. models—the Nikon and Canon— 
have made a splash in the precision market dominated by Leica and Contax. 
Price, though, hasn’t been a factor. Good Japanese cameras are in much 
the same bracket as the top imports from Germany ($200 to about $400). 


For most amateurs, a precision 35-mm. camera can be more of a frus- 
tration than a joy. It takes practice to get the most out of this kind of equip- 
ment, though for the man who takes photography seriously a 35-mm. is a 
sheer delight. 

If your picture-taking is confined to shots of the family and your 
summer vacation, you're best off with something fairly simple—a good, 
twin-lens reflex camera, say, either imported or U.S.-made. Most are easy 
to operate (even if you wear spectacles) and give excellent results. Prices 
range from about $75 to $275, new. 


= mayne an automatic film transport isn’t too vital to the amateur. 
ut it’s good to get a synchronized model so that you can sh ri 
retrial 9 y shoot with 
One sound investment: an exposure meter (about $20 to $30). It’s 
practically essential for anyone who wants to work in color or tricky light. 
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| have to move? How far up is this job? When do | see a job description? 


Telling a Man He's Promoted 


backstop a job in case a 
down a promotion or flop 
ing it? 

Questions of this sort aren't peculiar 


On Feb. 10, Joseph L. Geenens ac- 
cepted the thirteenth promotion of his 
24-year career at General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. (pictures). He be- 
came manufacturing superintendent of 
the Carboloy Dept.’s new plant in Ed- 
more, Mich. 
¢ Fast Decision—The day it happened, 
Gcenens was in Detroit helping to shape 
up the transfer of operations from 
Schenectady to Edmore. His immedi- 
ate concern was Alnico magnets, one 
of the products involved. 

J. Cortis Morrison, Edmore plant 
manager, called him in his office. “We 
had nearly nine months to make up our 
minds about him,” Morrison said after 
Geenens accepted the job. “He had 
five minutes to make up his mind.” 

That was all Geenens needed. He 
had known that he would, in all likeli- 
hood, be asked to transfer. He had no 
idea that he would be asked to head 
manufacturing. 

Geenens had few questions to ask: 
How far away, in the setup of the or- 
ganization, would he be from the geu- 
eral manager? Who would he report 
to? How much more money would he 
get? (He can, under GE’s job classifica- 
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tion system, get an increase of about 
20%.) What Detroit plant men would 
he work with? How are living condi- 
tions in Edmore?) When could he see 
the job policy description? How soon 
would he need to move? 
¢ Agreement—His conversation with 
Morrison lasted less than half an hour. 
“I’ve always gone along with oppor- 
tunity,” he said. 
“This is no time to stop.” 
What if he hadn’t gone along? 
“We had the names of three others,” 
said Morrison, smiling. “We would 
have called one of them 
after you refused.” 
* Setting the Stage—Gcenens’ promo- 
tion went through with deceptive 
smoothness. The fact that GE could 
button up the deal with him in half an 
hour meant that the company had al- 
ready worked out its answers to a variety 
of basic management questions. Among 
them: 
¢ On what basis do you select a 
man for promotion? 
¢ How can you be sure of getting 
a man from the ranks to fill the 
position? 
¢ How many men do you need to 


10 minutes. 


turn 
ifter acce pt 


man 


to GE. or even to companies of its size 
Since the start of World War II, new 
plants have been springing up all 
around the country. Small 
as well as large have been faced with the 
question: Who will staff them? 
That’s one reason why 


{ OM pal 


nore and 


AFTER INTERVIEW, Geenens finds out 
he’s been photographed during talk with 
his boss—who was in on the camera secret. 
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Hidden Camera 
Watches GE 

Pick a 
Management Man 


YA 
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Geenens had a few questions to ask first: How much more pay? Who do | work with? When do 


His doubts dispelled, and the job spelled out by Morrison, Geenens accepts. 
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This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 
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Stainless stefl walls mark the handsome skyscrapers of 
Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center. Panels are made of corrosion- 
resistant Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight con- 
crete reinforced with welded wire fabric. These are attached 
to the building frame quickly and easily. Multi-story build- 
ing walls go up with astonishing speed—in this project, 
at better than a floor-a-day rate. And because these wall 
panels weigh less, the weight of supporting structural mem- 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower building costs. 


Taking NO ChaNCeS is a good rule to follow on modern high- 
ways. D-ive carefully—the life you save may be your own. 
This U-S‘S American Multisafty Cable Guard saves rnany 
lives, too. Over 140 proving ground impact tests, using cars 
of all types, have demonstrated that this type of highway 
guard provides greater protection at high speeds. 


TEEL can do so many jobs so well 





They work high to dig deep. Steel derrick 
like this symbolize one of America’s m« 

vital defense treasures 
up the “black gold”’ from its ancient 
deep resting places, U.S. Steel make 
ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough 
steels for the drilling bits that 
through the hardest rock 

Photo— Standard Oil Co, (N.d.) 


oil l'o help bring 
mile 


s drill 


alloy 


can bite 


What price tin? If tin cans were made en 
tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 
99% of a tin can is stzel...and millions « 

a year can be made at prices we all can 

For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
about one fortieth as much as tin per pound 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Ustes to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and statior 

AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING 

OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS.. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE 


ryt, : 
“Yeletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


“Teletalk has given us 


smoother business operation!” 


“For the first time, I feel that I 
have our whole business at my 
fingertips! Since we installed 
Teletalk, every executive can sit 
at his own desk and hold two-way 
conversation with any key man 
or department in the place. 
“Our whole operation is much 
smoother now. No more ‘tramp, 
tramp, tramp’ across the office to 
see a man who isn’t in when I get 
there! We’ve ended needless trips 
to get or give information, An- 
other important point: Teletalk 
helps keep our switchboard clear 
for outside calls... figuring the 
savings in time, steps and energy, 


WEBSTER 


ELEC TR ic] 


our new Teletalk installation will 
soon more than pay for itself! 

“Before buying we looked over 
the field carefully. We chose 
Teletalk because of its lifelike 
tone, its modern styling, its long 
record of fine performance . . . and 
because it is made by WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC, a concern with a 43- 
year record as a manufacturer of 
quality products for business and 
home use.” ¢ « « 

Ask your dealer about Teletalk. 
Find out how it can bring smoother 
operation in your business. Mail 
coupon for the new Teletalk booklet, 
“COSTS DROP.” 


ELECTRIC 


Rae e-NEeowWIisconsta 


Tite" . Rac: 
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PEEPHOLE cut in wall over bookcase al- 
lowed photographer to snap pictures. 


more emphasis is being placed on man- 
agement development programs. 

¢ By Design—Here’s how Geenens’ case 
history reads: 


Geenens reached his p1 


present spot by 


design, not accident. ‘Three years ago, 
he had never heard of Edmore. He had 
no way of knowing that a responsible 
post for him there was already begin- 
ning to take shape. Yet if Geenens had 
refused the job, Carbol would not 
have been caught short-handed. It had 
been developing three other men in 
much the same manner. This depth in 
supervisory and management talent is 
the result of GE’s formal program to 
keep itself well stocked on personnel. 
e New Plant—Gcenens came into the 
Carboloy picture in 1950. In January, 
GE announced that all manufacturing 
and marketing of metallurgical products 
would be taken over by Carboloy. Up 
to that point, Alnico permanent mag- 
nets had been produced by GE’s 
Chemical Division, Schenectady. 
Carboloy selected the tiny (popula- 
tion 950) town of Edm« is the site 
for the new $6-million installation it 
would need in addition to its main 
plant in Detroit. Offices and the tung- 
sten carbide tool fabricating plant were 
completed last summer. The Alnico 
plant should be ready in June. Within 
a year, about 450 will be emploved 
¢ Qualifications—J. Cortis Morrison, 
Edmore plant manager, was mainly con- 
cerned about finding a nufacturing 
superintendent. The Edmore plant is 
four hours away from Detroit by car, 
and he would be counted on to run a 
largely self-sufficient operation 
“We looked for, above all 
says Morrison. “And in this case, me- 
chanical ability was decidedly impor- 
tant. We had to have a man who would 
put the interest of the company above 
his own personal interest in making de 
cisions; an enthusiastic man who would 


ability,” 





go ahead when needed, and work be- 
yond the normal work-week without 
particular regard to whether he’s get- 
ting overtime or not 

¢ Management Courses—Geenens qual- 
ified on all counts. At one time or an- 
other during his career, he has been 
connected with virtually every phase of 
every operation with which a manufac- 
turing superintendent must be familiar; 


SEES B BRB RB BS RBS BSB RBBB RBRBBRBRBRBRBRRRBB Oe 
Webster Electric Company, Dept. BW-2, Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me information on items checked: 

C) Teletalk booklet * Costs Drop” O Ekotape Recorders 

C) Hydraulic Pumps () Featheride Pick-up Cartridges 

C) Fuel-units and Transformers for oil burners 





Name 


Address 
City Zone___ State. 
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These simple facts of paid-circulation and advertising leadership not 
only reflect American Machinist’s great editorial values, but also 
suggest how much this magazine can do to boost your sales to Metal- 
working. There’s no better time than now to put American Machinist 
to work for you. 


Remember ... when you advertise in American Machinist, you ad- 
vertise in Metalworking’s No. 1 editorial and sales force . . . in the 
only publication that offers you more than 31,000 management-con- 
centrated, production-minded subscribers . . . the magazine over 800 
successful advertisers believe in, and select as the medium in which 
to concentrate the most advertising that appears anywhere for the 
machinery, equipment, materials, parts, and supplies used in pro- 
ducing Metalworking’s $100-billion worth of products. 


*Source: Jndustrial Marketing tabulations, January, 1953 issue 


business 
America’s biggest industry 


App 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





It’s clearer now than 


More metalworking production executives and engineers . . . over 
31,000 of them . . . now subscribe to American Machinist than have 
ever before subscribed to any metalworking publication. They are 
making it crystal clear, dollars-and-cents clear, that this magazine 
serves their needs better than any other metalworking magazine 
published. 


Advertisers are making it equally clear that they consider American 
Machinist the soundest possible advertising investment in selling to 
the biggest of industrial markets. In 1952 they invested more adver- 
tising dollars in American Machinist than any previous year has ever 
seen invested in a metalworking publication. And in giving American 
Machinist the biggest of all sales jobs in Metalworking, they upped its 
advertising pages by 1,340... for a 24 per cent increase over 1951, 
and a bigger page gain than any other magazine of any kind showed 
in 1952.* 


‘This is the Na.1 place to do 
with 





More blast furnaces 


have been lined with 
OLIVE HILL BRICK 
than with any other brand! 


Yes, Otive HILL blast furnace brick have lined 
more blast furnaces than any other brand! 


O.ive HILL holds the most records for daily, OLIVE HILL Regular and HI-FIRED 


weekly, monthly and yearly output and for 
4 d ire ; ° The controlled burning process of OLive HIL! 
greatest tonnage and length of service. ; ; ‘ 
gives brick of high refractoriness, high density, 


low porosity, good resistance to carbon disin- 
Reasons for Top Quality tegration, excellent resistance to abrasion, and 
high ability to carry load. OLive HiLt HtI- 


The unrivalled, industry-wide record of OLIVE 3 = } 
sj FIRED (Cone 18) brick are virtually immune to 


HILL is due to: unique fireclay and superior sd ; 
que J : P carbon disintegration, and have even greater 

cessing. ‘co produces OLIve HILL— : ; 
processing. Greco produces Ot Hitt—from density, lower porosity, and higher resistance 
Kentucky fireclay, unmatched in suitability for to abrasion and deformation under load. 


blast furnace brick—using constant control of Whether you prefer Ottve HILL or OLtvs 
every step: scientific grain sizing, efficient meth- Hitt HI-FireD, or a combination, you may be 
ods of de-airing, special brick-sizing, and accu- sure that OLIvE HILL will give you the world's 
rately controlled burning. best value in blast furnace brick. 
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NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


APRIL 


20-23, 1953 


Examine and compare the machines, 
equipment, and materials for every 
phase of the packaging and shipping 
of consumer and industrial products. 
Almost 350 leading companies will 


exhibit in this, the largest, most 


varied presentation ever held in the 
field of packaging and related func- 
tions. The must show for executives, 
minded to cut costs and boost sales. 


For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, 
address the American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


GO yeare cx CHEMICALS 


saat Chemical manufactur- 

ers—like other Amer- 

ican industries — have 

a high and long stand- 

ing regard for Clarage. 

In chemical plants 

across the nation, pro- 

cess and conditioned AIR is furnished 
by Clarage equipment. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Process AIR 
Conditioned AIR 
Ventilation AIR 
Heated AIR 


AIR at All Fan 
Pressures 

















AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
ORPORATIONS 





and along the way, he has _ been 
schooled in those courses GE con- 
siders important for developing man- 
agement-level personnel. ‘The courses 
fall into five general classifications 
(1) foreman orientation, (2) principles 
and methods of supervising, (3) better 
business management, (4) human rela- 
tions, and (5) effective presentation 

The courses are open to virtually any 
employee. However, department man 
agers generally prepare lists of sub- 
ordinates for schooling in the order 
they want. That way, managers make 
sure that the better prospects are round- 
ing out their knowledge of company 
operations. 

A man’s attendance record at these 

courses is one way for management to 
measure his ambition and cooperative 
attitude. About half of the courses are 
given outside of regular working hours. 
If an_ employee balks at putting in 
extra time on studies, he is apt to be 
shutting himself off from further pro- 
motion. 
e Geenens’ Progress—Geenens’ _ back- 
ground is liberally sprinkled with a wide 
arrav of both courses and jobs. He came 
‘9 this country from Flanders, Belgium, 
in 1929. A short time after, he landed 
a job at GE as an apprentice toolmaker. 
From here, he moved into the shop as 
a machinist until 1935. That year, he 
became an instructor in the apprentic« 
department. 

That was also the vear Gecnens’ 
schooling began. He enrolled in a time 
and-motion study course and a plan 
nings and methods course. By 1937 hi 
training was being put to practical us 
in the wage-rate department, where he 
conducted time studies and worked in 
plans and methods. 

Then came a budget control cours¢ 
and a new job. In 1939 he stepped into 
manufacturing planning, helped plan 
GE’s Fort Edward (N. Y.) plant. In 
1941 he transferred to this plant to 
work on plant layout and facilities 

Meanwhile, Geenens was boning up 
on a foreman’s training course stressing 
“mood and manner.” A year later, he 
was putting it to use, first as a foreman 
and later as assistant general foreman at 
the Fort Edward plant. 

In 1945 he returned to the Schenec- 
tady plant, rose to assistant gencral fore 
man in Alnico permanent magnet man 
ufacturing. Shortly after, he was named 
facilities engincer. By 1950 Geenens 
had climbed to general foreman. Dut 
ing this period, he took on GE’s better 
business management course and an 
other in manufacturing quality control. 
¢ Talent Scouts—At this point—Janu 
ary, 1950—Carboloy found out that it 
would take over Alnico. Carboloy’s top 
level management began visiting the 
Schenectady plant regularly, familiar- 
izing themselves with Alnico operations 
and, incidentally, becoming acquainted 
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Management needs facts in the Chemical Process Industries 

on such problems as pollution control and rare earths research... 

on the foreign dyestuffs threat and new construction regulations. 

For in this moving, ever-changing market, developments occur daily 
that spell the difference between profit and loss. 

That’s why more chemical executives are reading CHEMICAL WEEK... 
it filters the news for the facts 

that management needs to solve process business problems, 


CHEMICAL WEEK, with concise, accurate evaluations 

of dollar-significant news, is the one publication exclusively edited 

for the businessmen in the market. And today, with chemical management 
looking for profits through economy of purchase and production, 

it’s of prime importance to your selling effort. 

That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is such a good place 

to advertise your equipment, materials and services... 

it’s process management’s own magazine. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT... 


ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, WY. 
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- Fron nines to dealers’ doors, — 


> magic sole . ‘ iSite). | 
The magic of American industry converts PACIFIC 


the earth's treasures into time-and-work- RAILROAD 


saving devices that lighten household 
tasks and make possible more hours of lf | | 


leisure. 


The magic of American railroading 
transports the raw materials to industrial 
plants . . . also provides a safe, depend- 
able means of shipping the finished prod- 
ucts to distributors and dealers. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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with Geenens. His cfforts drew the at- 
tention of K. R. Beardslee, Carboloy 
gencral manager, J. A. Muldoon, man 
ager-manufacturing, and P. D. Moore, 
manager-employee and plant commun- 
itv relations. 

“Muldoon studied Geenens in terms 
of his ability to move into a position of 
responsibility at Carboloy Morrison 
had known Geenens fo rs and was 
familiar with his progress and ability. 

In 1951 Geenens became assistant 
superintendent at Alnico, and last year 
he was named superintendent 
¢ The Final Steps—When it became 
evident that the Edmore plant would 
be completed and in full production at 
midvear, Morrison and his associates 
began sifting the qualifications of 
Geenens and three other candidates to 
head manufacturing at Edmore. 

When thev had agreed informally 
that Geenens was the first choice, they 
made discreet inquiries among the men 
whom Geenens worked for and with 
Satisfied that he was qualified, thev sub 
mitted the recommendation that he be 
appointed to Beardslee. After consulting 
with his managers, Beardslee put the 
final approval on Geenens’ appoint- 
ment. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Suburban notes: United Corp., a utility 
holding company, is joining the parade 
of offices moving from New York City 
to Westchester County (BW —Jun.28 
’52,p88). United will move its execu 
tive offices from downtown Manhattan 
to New Rochelle in Mav, because of the 
citv’s gross receipts tax Reversing 
the trend, Alsvnite Co. of America, 
which set up its export division in 
White Plains five months ago, is mov- 
ing the offices into the city 
* 
Fund raising by colleges will get a hand 
up from the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, a nation-wide organiza 
tion sct up last week to help get dona 
tions from business and industrv. Head 
ing the council are: Frank W. Abrams, 
chairman of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersev); Irving S. Olds, former chairman 
of United States Steel Corp.; Alfred P. 
Sloan, chairman of Gencral Motors 
Corp.; Walter Paepcke, chairman of 
Container Corp. of America; and Hen 
ning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of Arm 
strong Cork Co. 
« 

Carnegie Tech. has received a $30,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation to 
make an inventory of what’s known 
about human behavior in business and 
other organizations. The study will 
point @ut gaps in existing information 
and indicate how the available knowl 
edge can be put to use. 
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Perfect Fit for a Filly 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 
The average race track fan rarely gives 
a thought to the science that goes into 
pushing a winning horse across the fin- 
ish line. The truth is that nothing— 
even down to the fit of a pony’s shoes— 
is left to chance. And you'd be surprised at some of the 
problems encountered. 


The horseshoe shown here is a good example. The manu- 
facturer was using SAE 1060 steel to make the toe and heel 
calks. But when the shoe had to be bent cold for an exact fit 
on the horse’s hoofs, the toe calk broke too often because 
the SAE steel couldn't take the bend. 


And that’s where Carpenter Application Engineering Service 
went to work. The Carpenter representative demonstrated 
how Solar (Water-Tough) Tool Steel, engineered by Carpenter 
some years ago, will bend cold without breaking at a hardness 
of Rockwell C-58/60. Now, with Solar, not only is the 
breakage problem solved, but the life of a set of shoes more 


than doubled—going up from about three weeks to seven week 


Time and again manufacturers are finding new ways to make 
products work better, sell better, cost less... with the help 
of Carpenter Application Engineering Service. A.F.S. goes 
to work as soon as you get in touch with your Carpenter 
Mill-Branch Warehouse or Distributor. Isn’t it worth a 
try? THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W. Bern St., 


Reading, Pa. 
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Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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we FTICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees'’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30 
x16° floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘in 
press’’ Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 








leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


table 
equipment and complete checkiooms Racks for the office and the home 
Write for 


Corolog WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


ov-6 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment maintenance ted 
up capital. You don't buy 
garage space insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 

other countless contu 
sions of truck ownership 
Yet you always have @ 
clean truck, your we, 
with your name 
everything supplied but 
the driver! 





23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


embers im principal cities 
ReLEASE 
invested 
capital! 

Send for bulletin B-1 


HEATMAKERS 


For 


INDUSTRY & HOME 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 








Foreign Language Division 


Typesetting in English 
and over 600 
Languages and Dialects 


WORLO'S FOREMOST FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 











Making Little Ones out of Big 


A growing number of large companies are selling 
businesses that they feel a smaller organization would be 


able to handle better. 


It is no longer unusual, as it was in 
the 1930s, to find a voice other than 
that of the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers defending big business. Men 
such as David E. Lilienthal (page 75), 
J. K. Galbraith (BW—Feb.23’52,p120), 
and Frederick Lewis Allen (BW—Dec. 
6'52,p100) find that bigness plays a 
solid economic role. 

Bigness, as such, obviously has its vir- 
tues. The huge production and distri- 
bution apparatus inherent in the Ameri- 
can mass-market phenomenon makes 
big business a logical—perhaps a neces- 
sarv—development. 
¢ Bigness Isn’t Best—But bigness isn’t 
always the answer. There are cases when 
even the best-organized large companies 
find themselves saddled with a piece of 
business they (1) can’t find the time to 
manage, (2) haven’t the sctup to de- 
velop, or (3) question regarding its use- 
fulness in their own organization. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., for instance, 
sold its eastern liquefied petroleum dis- 
tribution to Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp. chiefly because its management 
thought a smaller company, with noth- 
ing else to think about, could develop 
the business better (BW —Nov.22’52, 
p190). 

Textron, Inc., tried to expand by 
branching out into a whole batch of 
new textile fields. Now, it has pulled in 
its horns to stay close to the primary 
weaving of textiles, leaving the finished 
goods for smaller firms. 

Some other big companies that have 
mushroomed in the past few years are in 
the process of looking over their prod- 
ucts. They want to find weak spots, hid- 
den by over-all prosperity, which must 
cither be strengthened or dropped. 
¢ Selling Trend—None of this means 
business is getting smaller or that the 
optimum size of these big businesses has 
been reached. Companies are always 
dropping lines or selling to smaller out- 
fits. But in the past couple of months 
there has been a spate of such sales, 
enough to raise the question: Why docs 
a big company sell a line that a small 
company can turn into a_ profitable, 
growing business? 
¢ Westinghouse Retrenches—Take the 
case of Westinghouse Electric Corp. A 
couple of years ago Westinghouse de- 
cided to get out of the custom arc-weld- 
ing machine business. 

The custom trade was a small part of 
its standard automatic arc-welding ma- 
chinery line. However, because of the 
need for fitting cach custom job into 


the plant production schedule, turning 
out one of these machines often re 
quired a lot of time. 

¢ Takeover—Westinghouse began sub 
contracting the orders. Then, in May 
1951, three men who had worked with 
the Westinghouse line put $3,500 to 
gether and organized a small plant to 
take over the business on their own. 
One was Byrns E. Long, sales engincer, 
37 years old. The othe: 
engincer Harry J. Bichsel, 34, and fabri- 
cating foreman Edward C. Neff, 37 
All three worked for Westinghous« 
and still do. 

They formed the Cayuga Machine & 
Fabricating Co., Inc., just outside Buf 
falo. Long became president, Bichsel 
treasurer, and Neff secretary 
eA Good Thing—In their first vear, 
they sold $15,000 worth of custom ma 
chinery. Last year sales hit $145,000 
Today they have 43 emplovees and two 
foremen (who run the business when 
the three officers are at work in West 
inghouse’s plant). They have a backlog 
of $50,000 in orders. 

Cayuga buys standard welding ma 
chines from Westinghouse or Linde Air 
Products Co., then incorporates these 
machines into larger units for its own 
customers. Cayuga even makes special 
custom machines for Westinghouse 
now. 

Obviously, the market for the product 
is there. Westinghouse could probabh 
have continued to reach it. But $145.- 
000 doesn’t look like much when vou 
do over $1-billion. Besides that, the 
time and effort management might have 
to devote to a piece of business that 
size would be out of all proportion to 
the return. 

Here are some other casi 
¢GE Cleanup—General Electric Co. 
last December sold the tools, dies. pat 
terns, inventories, and fixtures of its 
industrial vacuum cleaner tion to a 
small ($1.5-million a vear) St. Paul 
(Minn.) Company, Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The reason: GI uldn’t find 
a way to fit the industrial vacuum busi 
ness into its home cleaner lin 

{t wasn’t compatible with the do- 
mestic line’s distribution sctup. More 
over, the industrial models could not 
be mass-produced as were the home 
units, which would have made it diffi 
cult to turn them out at GE’s new 
domestic sweeper and fan plant in 
Texas. The special machinery involved, 
and the time and trouble required to 
keep an eye on the industrial vacuum 


were design 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 





42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 


Positions open: Personnel Manager $500-$625. 
Methods & Time Study Engineer $500-$600. 
Ass't. Purchasing Agent $600-$700. In old es- 
tablished heavy machine manufacturing con- 
cern Eastern Seaboard Good opportunities 
for people with experience in modern manu- 
facturing methods and with resourcefulness 
and ambition to put them to good use, P-6921, 
Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 


Sales M g to org sales of electronic 
instruments and controls to process industries. 
New division of old and well established com- 
pany Initial acceptance of product indicates 
tremendous market. A challenging opportunity 
for a man with ability, experience, and ambi- 
tion. SW-6775, Business Week 

= Employment Service === 
Executives — Cont lating a ch ? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Detaile on request. Jepaon Executive Service. 
(Eat. 1939) 1026 Porter Bidg., 2 


Kansas City 2. 
aaa Positions Wanted 
Aggressive Young Man—lIndustrial background 


in statistics, market research and accounting- 
wants position in growing concern where initia- 
tive and ability will payoff, PW-6884, Business 
Week 

Airline Captain available. ATR 6 yr. exp. 5500 
hres. DC3, Lodestar, Twin Beechcraft, Electra. 
Willing to move anywhere. Excellent references. 
PW-6855, Business Week 

Could You use 17 years top Ce ae experi- 
ence, last 7 Exec. V.P Mfg. Corp. $600,000 
Ann. Vol. Excellent sales ‘and all around ex- 
perience, Asac Member Inatitute of Manage- 
ment Married, Age 39. Active ecivically Chi- 
cago suburb but willing to relocate. Available 
April Ist. PW-6861, Business Week. 

Executive Development: 2 years national org; 
MA in pers. adm, 14 yra exp; also qual. as 
exec, asst.; age 38. PW-6870, Business Week. 
Young (37) capable executive—looking for a 
challenging opportunity. Can handle and de- 
sires responsibility. Training includes all 
phases of manufacturing operations, engineer- 
ing, sales and administration Present com- 
mitment expires March 15, 1953 mses > 
salary $20,000 Relocation no problem rw 
6860, Business Week 


aaa: Selling Opportunities Wanted ——= 


Are you aetting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rico? ljighly dynamic and experi- 

enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O. Box 1562, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA). 


Manufacturer's Representative in upper ¥,. 
Btate has capacity for one or two additional 
industrial lines, If your product requires top 
level representation, reply RA-6873, Business 
Week. 

Supplier Wanted, representative with top connec- 
tiona In metal, chemical, electrical, transporta- 
tion, petroleum & allied industries as well as 
contractors, engineers & exporters, desires ex- 
clusive, Stewert, 61 BE. 42nd New York 17 











SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contract Work —-- 
Limited Coating Capacity oveishte for applying 


gelatin and/or ailver halide emulsions on 
paper, acetate, vinyl, or metal foil Dasco 
Photo Products Ine Newton, New Jersey 


Production is your business—Tooling is ours. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, with 26,000 square 
feet of space—three and a half acres of land; 
more than 250 employees; having designed 
manufactured, and proven out many thousands 
of tools, dies, form blocks, assembly jigs, gages 
masters, ete is ready to serve you on a fixed 
price guaranteed-result, no-risk basis Prompt 
quotations Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridge 
port, Connecticut 
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Salesman-versatile combination of mech. apti- 
tude pract. engr., admin. experience, seeks 
permanent connection with firm desiring first 
class coverage in Phila. area. Prefer industrial 
sales of mech.-elec, equip. or components, ma- 
terials handling equip., or industrial supplies. 
31 yrs., married, excel. health, abundant energy, 
imagination. Finest ref. Ali replies acknowl- 
edged. SA-6936, Business Week. 


Washington representative, active and experi- 
enced in government contacts, market an- 
alysis and economic research, can now accept 
new business, Integrity and ability attested by 
clients’ references. Service Associates, 1319 F 
Street NW, Washington 4, D.C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Arizona — Controlling interest in Corporation 
owning outstanding resort property in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Would take $160,000.00 to handle. 
Address inquiries to Robert F. Dewwy, Trust 
Officer, First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoe nix, Arizona, 


Dyer’s Oil Lease Trader is Free and contains 
listing on 78 different oil and gas leases in 
our western satates—leases from $100 and up 
for 40 acres. Large drilling blocks also avail- 
able Fortunes are in the making Dyer- 
BW 1835 Champa, Denver, Colo. Banking ref- 
erences furnished, 


Free Valuable Catalog. "Over 2000 select ‘busi- 
nesses, farms, ranches, income properties for 
sale or trade thruout West and Mid-West. 
Money making opportunities from $1000 to 
$1,000,000: Retail, Wholesale, Industrial Plants, 
Factories, Service Businesses, Farms, Ranches, 
Groves, large and small. Catalog contains vital 
information, prices, terms, earnings, lease, 
rent, names and addresses, so you can deal 
direct with owners No salesman will call. 
No, commission to pay us Write for Free 
Catalog No. 90, to National Business & Prop- 
erty Exchange, Dept. 90, 4101 West 43rd St., 
Los Angeles 5, California. (Extra Free Service: 
Write us exactly what and where you want to 
buy and we'll advise owners of your require- 
ments). 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim et a first year $15,000 profit i. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas 
Patent For Sale 

Electric insect Destroyer, Patent No. 2,567,616, 
kill insects by electric heat. Big demand, will 
sell for cash or lease on royalty. Willie Allen 
Moore, General Delivery, Grambling, Louisiana. 





EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatie 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J, 


Must Sell—97 New Electric Water Coolers, all in 
original factory crates, bottle type and pres- 
sure type Will sell singly or in group lotsa 
Will pay freight charges anywhere in U.S.A, 
5618 Belair Road, 








Henry L. Rocklin, Attorney, 
Baltimore 6, Md, | 


Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 
in cost, time, and personne! Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. ‘Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Free Factbook—highlights on how hundreds of 


national firms profit from branch plants in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area (MOA). This geo 
graphic hub of Pacific Coast provides; proxim- 
ity to multi-billion dollar West market; impor 
tant savings in shipping time and cost; major 
terminus for truck, rail, air, sea carriers; all 
season production and demand; skilled labor 
source; acres of level sites, phenomenal, con- 
tinuing growth. For free Factbook, write Ala 
meda County New Industries Committee. Suite 
1O1A, 427 18th Street, Oakland, California 





“ .. the time and trouble 
seemed too high a price for 
the payoff to a company as 
large as GE 


SELLING BUSINESSES starts on p. 196 


end of the business—both in sales and 
production—seemed too high a price for 
the payoff to a company that is as large 
as GE. 

Multi-Clean, on the other hand, fig- 
ured the product dovetailed with its 
floor sealing and polishing line. The 
industrial vacuums will be made at 
new plant, will carry a new brand name, 
but will move through the same dis- 
tribution channels GE. used. 
¢ Cutting Cables—GE made another 
such move in January. It stopped mak- 
ing accessories for oil and _ gas-filled 
and paper-wrapped cables. The G&W 
Electric Specialty Co., Chicago, took 
over the business. GE earlier had de- 
cided to stop manufacturing the paper- 
wrapped cables itself. The reason 
in both cases: Research, design, and 
development work necessary to keep 
abreast in the ficld weren’t worth the 
effort. GE stayed in as long as it did 
to meet what it thought was its respon- 
sibility to customers. 

e Eastman’s Experience—Last Novem- 
ber, Eastman Kodak Co.’s Distillation 
Products Industries sold its vacuum 
equipment department to Consolidated 
Engineering Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 
(BW —Nov.15’52,p170). Eastman got 
out, it says, because the business it has 
researched and developed in the high- 
vacuum ficld was outside its regular 
lines. Though the business was growing, 
Eastman decided to sell when C ‘onsoli- 
dated made the offer to buy. Consoli- 
dated formed the Consolidated Vacuum 
Corp. to run the business, hopes to in- 
crease the over-all sales of the parent 
company from $8-million to $30-mil- 
lion in five years. 

¢ GF Sells—Still another case is Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. It should be big 
cnough to handle almost anything in 
the food line. But recently, it sold its 
Snider condiment busine including 
two plants—to Hunt Foods, Inc. 

GF felt that the condiment business 
fell in the food canning ficld—the only 
foot it had in that door. Its manage- 
ment was chiefly interested in the spe- 
cialty food field—coffee, Birds Eve 
frozen foods—and figured that someone 
else would be better equipped to handle 
the Snider venture. 

Hunt Foods is also a big company, 
although smaller than GF. But Hunt 
found it could needle condiments into 
its own line a lot better than General 
Foods. Hunt plans to carry on the 
Snider trademark, feels it can make a 
good thing of the line. 
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Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring operates the cars as a 
coordinated group. Its ¢ lectroni equipme nt makes car operation comple tely 
automatic. It offers the only substantial saving in building operation that 


is available today. It saves up to $7,000 a car, each year, 


Autotroni WEEHOUT ATTENDANI I levatoring has been in successful 
operation for more than two years. [t has proven itself in single-purpose 
buildings. It has handled diversified trafic to everyone's satisfaction, It has 
the speed and the automatic group supervisory control needed in many 
large buildings, yet is adaptable to small buildings. It can be used in 


hospitals. Its specific applic ation is a matter of individual study. 


Why not visit an actual Autotronic—WIithour ATTENDANT—Elevatoring 
installation in a new or modernized building? Talk with the tenants 


and management. Ask any of our 266 ollices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





Decline on the Farms 


It's an old economic axiom that a drop in farm com- 
modity prices is the storm signal for a general business 
decline. 
began last year and the recent drop in the price of beef 
have inevitably increased discussion of whether a reces- 


‘The continued softening in commodities that 


sion is near at hand 

‘These declines have also posed a ticklish problem for 
the new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra ‘laft 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p30). On one hand, the Administra- 
tion is committed to a sound, budget-balancing policy 
that is basically anti-inflationary. On the other, the 
Dept. of Agriculture is being pressured by congressmen 
and other farm spokesmen to increase price supports, 
which, of course, would involve huge additional expendi 
Secretary Benson has taken the position that 
new supports can interfere with the normal process of 


Benson 


tures. 


supply and demand, and should only be used in an 
emergency. Tle maintains that the present situation, 
far from being an emergency, is generally sound. 

‘This view is supported by authorities like W. I. Myers, 
Dean of Agriculture at Cornell University and chairman 
of the President's commission studying price supports. 
Dean Myers does not rule out a general recession on the 
farms when and if defense spending ends. But he views 
the present drops as a general leveling off that does not 
warrant anv immediate storm warnings. 

‘There's no denying, however, that the prices farmers 
receive for their produce have declined 11% in the past 
12 months. At the same time, farmers have had to pay 
higher costs of production in the form of taxes, wages, 
and equipment. ‘This has meant a cost-price squeeze 
that has gradually cut margins of profit. 

It is a squeeze that has pinched individual farmers, 
but farm prices, as reflected in the parity index, have 
long been way above normal, so that any dip looks bad. 
At present, the parity ratio is at 95, admittedly far below 
the postwar high of 113 in February, 1951, but still a 
long wav from a recession. ‘Those who profess to see 
trouble brewing are inviting scare selling that, by itself, 
aids a decline. 

Up until now, the situation looks more like a readjust- 
ment, the result of increased marketings and a reduction 
in export shipments. Stockpiles have grown in such 
commodities as wheat and cotton, but there has been 
no general overproduction leading to a surplus pileup. 
Even so, surpluses do not make for a business decline. 
As Dean Myers correctly points out, declines mean un: 
derconsumption, which, in turn, results in overpro- 
duction, 

The fact is that in our complex and _ integrated 
economy, agriculture is not the basic unit controlling 
the business cycle, but an important part of the whole. 
As such, it is intimately connected with the other major 
parts. Thus, there can be no prosperous farm economy 
without prosperity in industry and commerce. Nor can 
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industry maintain production without the farmer as 
a consumer. 

Therefore, it is probable that the present price slide 
can be halted, as Secretary Benson said, by “a return to 
orderly marketing.” For there is every reason to believe 
that the farms are in good shape, and as long as indus- 
try continues at a high level, farmers can count on a 
heavy demand for their products. on high 
production and full employment, as well as on price 
supports, is Benson’s basic farm policy—one that seems 


Reliance 


to make sense. 


The First Step 


Transformation of the Schuman Plan from 
proposal to the practical reality that is called the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel ¢ 


a papel 


immunity 
constitutes a victory for those forward-looking luropeans 
who are intent on economic and political units 
There is no doubt that the creation of a 
tariff-free market for coal and iron marks the beginning 


nino, 


of a new era in Western Europe. Its effective operation 
will lead to further economic integration, which will 
strengthen the European Defense Community and pave 
the way for a genuine European union, projects that 
have the wholehearted support of the U.S. Success 
may not be immediate, but the establishment of a com 
mon market is the essential first step toward these goals. 


Bureaucratic Bungle 


The Federal Communications Commission has just 


finished an outstanding demonstration of how not to 
handle government regulation of business 

After 21 months the FCC has succeeded in 
up its bureaucratic mind and has approved the merge: 
of the American Broadcasting Co. and Un Para- 
mount ‘Theaters. Leaving entirely out of the question 
the merits of the decision, the fact that the com 
took almost two years merely to reach a decision forces 
the inescapable conclusion that the commission and its 
staff as a whole are either callous to the welfare of busi 


making 


mission 


ness enterprise or supremely incompetent. ‘They may 
easily be guilty on both counts. 

The FCC’s dilatory tactics gravely jeopardized two 
legitimate enterprises in a highly competitive field. The 
introduction of side issues by other federal agencics 
prolonged the delay and casts further light upon the 
capacity of the FCC to exercise its functions 

President Eisenhower's Administration is pledged to 
end this type of muddling inefficiency. It would be a 
salutory thing if the new Administration were to move 
promptly to make an example of the FCC and to in 
struct other regulatory bodies that their business is to 
regulate and not to ruin. 
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Richard N. Patterson, pictured here 


living symbol of front office foresight 


True, the management of Smith-Johnson 
Corporation, Los Angeles, didn’t have 
Employe Patterson specifically in mind 
when it made the decision that saved 
his life. 

But it was Mr. Patterson who was at work 
on one of the firm’s die-casting machines 
the day an elbow on the discharge line of 
the hydraulic system let go. The hydraulic 
fluid sprayed over the machine and a near 
by zine melting pot, drenching the operator 


and half a dozen other workers. 


With ordinary hydraulic fluid, there could 
have been a flash of fire, workmen wrapped 
in sudden sheets of flame, a disastrous 
blaze. But there was no flash, no flame 
because of the front office decision a few 
months before to use Monsanto’s nor 
flammable-type hydraulic fluid, Pydraul 


F-9, in the firm’s die-casting machines 


Nothing more was involved than quick 
repairs on the hydraulic line and, for the 


men, showers and a change of clothes 


NOTE TO MANAGEMENT: Y 

to Pydraul F-9 simply by dr 

ing your hydraulic system. | 
efficient, it is high in resistance to 

cal shear and chemical breakdow 
excellent lubricating and nonco 
qualities. For deta write MONSAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Cher 
Division, 1700 South Second Street 

4, Missouri. In Canada—Monsanto 
Limited, Montreal, Vancouver 


Pydraul: Reg. U.S 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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